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PICKEREL 


The Pickerel is fished for in three ways: 1st, 
Still fishing, in which a frog or minnow is used 
for bait. 2d, By skittering, in which the sports- 
manuses along and strong but flexible rod, 
and aspoon bait. This kind of fishing is usu- 
ally done from a boat, which is carefully rowed 
along the margins of the lily pads. 8d, Troll- 
ing, in which case a long line is used, either 
with or without a pole. A spinning bait or 
squid is used, and the boat is rowed just fast 
enough to keep the long line well stretched, and 
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a 
A six or ten pound pickerel is no trifle to man- 


age, and the main struggle with it occurs in the 
short distance between the water and the edge 


the spinner in lively motion, near the surface. 
When a pole is used in trolling, there is a reel 
attached, but in trolling with the line only, one 
must haul in without this aid. Although the 
pickerel makes but a poor play, there is a great 
deal of excitement about its vigorous strike at 
the bait, and in finally landing it. Many a fine 
fish is lost by the troller for the want of proper 
assistance, and there should be some one at 
hand to use the landing net, or, preferably, the 
gaff hook, to assist in getting it into the boat, 








of the boat. Trolling, in our lakes, is among 
the most pleasant modes of fishing, as one en- 
joys the motion of the boat, as it passes through 
delightful scenery, and when he has a strike, 
has all that he can attend to. It is a favorite 
amusement on many of our lakes and in some 
of the larger fresh-water rivers, and is one in 
which ladies often take a part with success. 
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This month finds the farmers over the length and 
breadth of the Jand overwhelmed with work, 
especially where hay is an important crop. The 
commercial value of the grass crop, and perhaps 
we may confine the remark to hay, execeds that of 
all others, taken together, on most of the farms 
over the Northern States. As we now practice, it 
is the life of our live-stock for six months of the 
year. Though corn fodder may be substituted for 
it, though many forage crops may be raised which 
will supply deficiencies in the crop of hay, yet this 
is very little done, and a short hay crop brings 
want to both the farmer and his cattle. It 
fortunate that the bulk of the crop is cut when it is 
not too late to provide other supplies in case of its 
partial failure. See paragraph below under the head 
of forage crops. Facilities for cutting and curing 
hay are increasing every year. Mowing machines, 
tedders, horse-rakes, and horse-forks, save hands 
and lighten labor, besides enabling us to cure the 
hay better, and get it in with less damage froin rain 
and sun—for the injury produced by oyersunning 
is often quite as great as that caused by showers. 
Our care in securing the hay often Icads us to 
nevleet manuring the land as soon as the crop is 
off. This is the best time, and not a day ought to 
be allowed to pass before the top-dressing is ap- 
plied, if the greatest benoflt would be reccived 
from the manure. 

Stolen crops are often a source of considerable 
profit. Those which may be slipped in at this 
season among corn and potatoes, are beans and 
turnips, and if the land is in good heart, and the 
exposure sunny, it will often pay well to sow one or 
the other, or both, calculating to cut the corn up 
at the ground as soon as it is glazed, and Iet them 
have the sun. 

Whatever the plans for work may be, do not 
Do not crowd the boys. They should 
be quick and steady at light work, but we have 
seen so many fine boys of 16 or 18 twisted 
shape for life by working themsclves too hard dur- 
and harvest, that we cannot forbear 
against too 


1S 


overwork. 


ing haying 
warning both farmers and their sons 
hard, straining labor. 

Hints About Work. 


Barns.—If the barn was not cleaned out in June, 
set this down a job for the first rainy day. 
Sweep up the grass and clover seed, brush down 
the cobwebs, swallows’ nests, and accumulations 
on the beams, under the eaves, and in cracks and 
crevices ; put the old hay where it may be first used. 


as 


Haying and Harvest.—It requires a good general 
to manage the cutting and curing of a large grass 
crop, and the harvesting of several fields of grain 
of different kinds, avoiding injury from rains and 
thunder showers, if they prevail, unless a large 
gang of hands and teams stand ready all the time to 


do whatever is most needed. Good plans are 
worth much, and should be made, knowing the 


order in which different fields of grass and grain 
will be fit to cut, where the product of each is to 
be stored, permanently or temporarily, the use 
to which the hay, grain, or straw is to be put, and 
the amount of work that can be done each weck. 


Hay-making.—Cut with the machine when the 
dew is off. If heavy, and a tedder is used, as soon 
as well wilted stir constantly until cured enough to 
cock up; then throw into windrows or cocks while 
the sun is still high and the hay is hot. Itis best 
to use the hay caps every night, and to apply them 
before dew begins to fall. On castern slopes, this 
is before five o’clock, usually, and the men will 
have an hour to mow away hay, hoe corn, 
other work. Let the hay cure as much as possible 
in the cock ; and after the first day keep it in heaps 
or windrows, turning and loosening them up fre- 
quently, but never spreading them thin,—that is, 
if you haye caps, to protect against showers. 


or 


Cutting and Curing Grain.—It requires a farmer 


. 


out of 








—__. 
of some expcrienee to decide exactly the be st int 
ment to put in the sickle, McCor. 

mick, er Buckeye). 
straw are worth more if cut early, 
The weight of grain is greater if 
allowed to stand until fully ripe. Jt 
also, if 


Both grain ana 


cures quicker, ripe, for it 
may be bound at once, and shocked 
up with much sunning, Do pot 
delay binding if the weather be at all “ eatching,” 
and make good, substantial shocks, that will shed 
rain, and stand through a smart 
such as we are likely <A CY) 

often ac- Taye 
The vt 
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TEN SHEAVES, 


blow, 
have at 
companied by hail. 
and well-braced 


this season, 


compact 


right shocks are made of ten 
or twelve sheaves, set together 
as shown, and capped each TWELVE Ja 
with two sheaves, bound together by an extra 
strong band, Shocks made by laying two, 
three, or four sheaves, with the heads to- 


gether, and piling others, heads in, upon and oyer 
them, are very good for temporary use, to stand a 
day when rain threatens, but the others 
permit much more circulation of air, shed rain bet- 
ter, and wilistand without serious harm a long titne, 


or two, 


Pastures.—Be careful not to feed too close. Top- 
dress in rainy weather with plaster, bone- 
dust, fish manure, guano, or any good fertilizer, 


ashes, 


Grass Lend.—The best time to manure grass Jand 
is as soon as the hay is off, and though hand” 
fertilizers are best applied now, they have much 
more effect if well mixed with dry muck or soil, 
spread with a shovel from the tail of a cart, and 
brushed in. The best dressing for mowing lots 
y lawns is well-rotted barn-yard manure, 

Hoed Crops.—The pressure of other work leads 
often to neglect of these crops, and they are not so 
thoroughly weeded and attended to as they ought 
tobe. For thisreason every thing that can be hoed 
by horse-power should be. Corn that may be in 
danger of neglect should be in rows bath ways, so 
that there will be little work for the hand-hoes, 
The rows of Swedish turnips, bects, ete., should, 
on the same principle, be wide apart, so that the 
horse-hoe may be used freely. 

Corn.—Stop hoeing as soon as the ground is well 
shaded. The plow may still be used with care, for 
the sake of loosening the and the little one- 
horse subsoil plow is often run between the rows, 
if you have a strong horse, with great advantage, 
especially in dry weather. 


soil; 


Forage Crops to be Sown in August.—Indian corn is 
probably the best crop for obtaining a supply of 
grecn or dry forage for neat cattle, provided the 
soil is rich. On light, pretty good soils turnips 
may be sown thickly, and give an abundant and ex- 
cellent green fodder. Peas may be sown alone or 
with oats, and furnish nutritious green forage for 
hogs, horses, sheep, or Hungarian grass 
may be put upon inferior, dry ground, and yield 4 
good crop of excellent hay; or it may be fed green, 
alowed to ripen seed, which it 
and is excellent for horses, 


cows, 


desired, 
abundantly, 
r poultry. 


or, 
yields 
sheep, 0 

Lotatoes ought not to be disturbed after the tubers 
have begun to form. With the early sorts this 
takes place early, but with the late ones not before 
the middle of this month. After the tops interfere 
with the use of the eultivator, turn a light furrow 
towards the hills, and leave them, pulling weeds by 
hand as they appear through the season. 
Swedes early in the month on 
good mellow soil. Common turnips may be sown 
any time during the month. It is best to sow in 
drills, putting in superphosphate with the seed, at 
the rate of about 200 Ibs. to 300 Ibs. per acre 

Summer-fallows, if to be of real advantage, must 
be plowed and harrowed after rains, and during dry 
weather, so as to kill weed seeds, mellow the clods, 
and give all parts of the surface soil the benefits of 
sun, air, dew, rain, and harrow teeth. 

Sheep.—Sce that the feed is abundant, and that 


Turn ips. —Sow 
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rsupply holds good indry weather. Salt 


the winte . 
Old ewes fatten faster in hot than cool 


regularly. : 
weather, and may be fed grain to advantage. 

Swine.—-Feed peas as soon as they are fit ; give 
preeding sows the range of the orchard, or some 
other piece of land, where they can get all the green 
feed they need; otherwise, cut and feed green 
clover, corn sowed for fodder, or grass, daily. 

Cows need some succulent green food, and the 
pest is corn fodder, cut in the forenoon, and fed at 
night or the next day. Yard the cows at night, 
and give them a good feed of corn fodder, and the 
manure will pay for the trouble twice over. 

Fouwls.—Chickens hatched after this will rarely or 
never be of full size. Parasitic vermin increase 
greatly in hot weather. Keep good dusting baths 
for fowls, adding wood ashes and sulphur, 

Weeds. —Let none go to seed. Easier said than 
done,-but do it if you can. We use a heavy hoe, 2 
inches wide, 6 inches long, and sharp. It will cut 
off a dock root three inches under ground at one 
blow, and it is fun to use it where the weeds are 
not too plenty. Dock that is pulled or cut in 
plossom will mature every seed, we think; so will 
many other weeds. Lay such in heaps, and when 
dry, burn them. 


ie 


Work in the Horticultural Departments. 

Our text this month is “ weeds.’ Not but what 
they are to be fought in other months, but in these 
scorching days it isa peculiar satisfaction to use 
the weeding implements; there are now no spring 
showers to make the weeds start all the better for 
a transplanting, but once uproot them, whether 
with the cultivator, hoe, or rake, and they immedi- 
ately perish. It cannot be too frequently repeated 
that it is easier to destroy weeds when they mere 
seedlings, than after they become well established. 

eer cee 
Orchard and Nursery, 

Mulch, if to be of benefit, should be applied 
before the drying heats come on. It is intended to 
preserve the moisture already in the soil, and 
should be put on before any great amount of dry- 
ing has taken place. If the soil is kept mellow, 
the light surface soil answers as a mulch. 

Thinning should have been attended to earlier, 
but it is better to do it now than to neglect it alto- 
gether. Those pears which grow in clusters are 
especially benefited by removing one-half or two- 
thirds. The Seckel, whichis ordinarily a very small 
pear, may be had of very respectable size by severe 
thinning, and pears which are ordinarily large may 
be made of *‘ exhibition ’’ size by the same process. 
Every commission merchant will say that one 
basket of first-class fruit will bring more than two 
of ordinary quality. 

Peaches.—It promises to be a great season for 
peaches, and the prices will probably be low. Those 
who exercise the most care and judgment in pack- 
ing will get the best returns. Send select fruit only, 
should the season prove an abundant one, and feed 
all inferior stuff to the pigs, or put it in the ma- 
nure heap. When fruit is plenty, it will not do to 
pay freight on that of inferior quality. 

Cherries have set well; but as far as our observa- 
tion goes, they have been badly stung by the eur- 
culio, and are disposed to rot. Wedo not generally 
at the East look for anabundant crop. Those who 
are fortunate enough to have cherries to market 
should have them carefully picked, and provide 
such ladders as will allow the fruit. to be gathered 
Without injury to the trees. 

Pruning is now done on the young wood, and 
will save a great deal of sawing and cutting here- 
after. The young shoots which grow where 
branches are not wanted are now r sadily removed. 
Old growths may now be removed, taking care to 
leave a smooth wound to heal over. 

Budding is to be done whenever well-matured 
buds ean be had, and the bark of the stock “runs ”’ 
or parts freely from the wood. 

Black Knot.—No remedy has been found for this 
bane to plum and cherry trees other than the knife, 





If it appears ona large limb, cut it out; if ona 
small one, cut it off: at any rate, do not let it re- 
main, if it requires the destruction of the whole tree. 

Insects will still need attention. See that the 
borers do not penetrate the tree. If the eggs have 
been laid, rubbing with a corn-cob will kill them. 
If the grubs have already gained an entrance, the 
fact may be discovered, and they can be easily dug 
out by the use of the knife. Keep a look-out for 
the late caterpillars which prey upon the leaves. 
It is often better to sacrifice a branch upon which 
leaf-eating caterpillars have established themselves, 
than to let them spread to the whole tree. Visit 
the orchard frequently, and see what the many in- 
sect enemies are doing. 

Cherry and Peach Stones.—Collect them from 
healthy trees only, and put them in sand at once. 
If allowed to get dry, neither will germinate. 

oe 
Fruit Garden. 

Those who market fruits should read the arti- 
cles which we have from time to time published. 
All that has been said about strawberries applies to 
the later fruits. Send the best. The condition of 
ripeness is governed by the distance from market. 

Blackberries. —The New Rocielle is a nuisance, as 
it is never ripe when it is black; yet when it does 
not winter-kill, it is a profitable variety, but one 
which we would not recommend for family use. 
Well grown and well ripened it is really fine, 
but we ean grow the Kittatinny and the Wilson 
with the assurance that we shall get a crop of fruit 
every year, Remove the old canes as soon as the 
fruit is gathered. Pinch the side shoots to 18 inches. 

Raspberries.—As the old wood will die out at any 
rate, it is best to remove it at once. Hoe off all 
suckers that are not needed for propagation. 

Strawberries.—Sce article on page 258, on Straw- 
berries in Pots. If runners have become well rooted 
without pots, they may be taken up carefully and 
put where they are to fruit. 

Grape Vines.—The laterals will now be pushing 
vigorously. Pinch their growth back to one leaf. 
Do not let young vines overbear. One bunch to 
the shoot is sufficient. Keep all vines, young or 
old, tied up toa stake or trellis, and keep off all 
volunteer shoots. 

—— 
KMiitchen Garden. 

Asparagus.—The bed is now usually neglected, 
but really the best time to apply fertilizers is while 
the plant is making its growth. We shall give ours 
a good dressing of superphosphate. 

Beans of the bush sorts may still be planted for 
late use and for pickles. Pinch Limas when they 
reach the top of the pole, 

Beets may still be sown with the prospect of a 
fair crop. Thin the earlier plantings as needed. 

Cabbages and Cauntiflowers.—The later sorts may 
be set out from the seed-bed. Keep the ground 
Well stirred among them. 

Carrots. —Continue to work between the rows 
until the leaves are so large as to prevent it. 

Celery.—Set out from the seed-bed, putting the 
rows 3 feet apart and the plants 6 inches in the 
rows. Press the soil firmly about the roots. 

Corn.—The carly sorts, if planted now, will give 
a late supply for use and for drying. 

Kyg Plants need frequent hocing, and when fairly 
started, it will pay to give them liquid manure. 
The fruit should not be allowed to rest upon the 
ground, but have a wisp of straw put under it. 

Endive.—Sow fora late supply. The earlier sown 
should be blanched when the plants are one foot in 
diameter. This may be done by gathering up the 
outer leaves, and tying them over the center of the 
plant, or by placing a board upon the plants to ex- 
clude the light. 

Herbs.—Transplant sage, ete., from the seed-bed 
to the ground from which crops of peas, cabbages, 
and other early vegetables have been taken. 

Leecks.—Transplant from seed-bed to rows one 
foot apart, setting the plants 6 inches apart, 
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Melons.— Keep well cultivated, and remove all 
fruit which sets too late to ripen. 

Onions.—If there is a near market, it will often 
pay better to send in the green onions in bunches 
than to wait until ripe. Keep free from weeds. 

Peas.—Some of the early varieties may be planted 
as an experiment fora late crop. In most cases 
they mildew aud become worthless. 

Seeds.—Unless one ean save the earliest and the 
best, he had better depend upon the seedsmen, It 
is useless to take the earliest cucumbers, tomatoes, 
ete., for the table, and then save seeds when these 
vegetables become plenty. It is better to set apart 
eertain plants of these, and a row of peas and beans 
for seed; otherwise the variety will degenerate. 

Sweet Iviatoes.—In garden culture the ridges can 
be kept clean by the use of a sharp steel rake. Do 
not allow the vines to, take root. 


Squashes should be allowed to root at the joints, 
and the whole ground should be well manured. 
The black Squash-bug is best destroyed by hand- 
picking. The eggs, which are deposited on the un- 
der side of the leaves, ean be readily crushed. 

Tomatoes. —In garden culture it is best to give the 
vines some support, to keep the fruit from the 
ground. Rails may be supported upon crotched 
stakes, or a row of brush may be placed for them, 
When the trouble can be taken, it is a very neat 
way to make a wire trellis and train the vines to it. 

Weeds in these hot days die readily if once up- 
rooted. Keep some kind of weeding implement 
constantly at work between the rows. 

pee ners 
Flewer Garden and Lawn, 

Lawns, if frequently cut, will keep velvety. Root 
out all coarse weeds as soon as they are discovered. 
Keep the margins, where they border on a road or 
path, neatly trimmed. 

Climbers.—Scee that those which need the atten- 
tion are properly tied to the trellis. Do not allow 
the new growth of climbing roses to become 
cramped and distorted, as it often will if if has to ; 
struggle amongst the old stems. 

Bulbs.—As soon as the foliage of tulips, ete., 
begins to wilt, lift the bulbs and lay them under 
cover to ripen off; then store them in a cool, dry 
place until time to plant in fall. 

Gladiolus.—The tall growing sorts will need 
stakes, and they are worth the trouble. 

Lilies. —Look out for the caterpillars which work 
at the under side of the leaves. Their presence is 
manifested by a transparent spot in the leaf. Hand- 
pick them, Stake those which need it. 

Coleus, now so much used for its ornamental fo- 
liage, should be kept dense and bushy. No plant 
bears cutting back more kindly. 

Annudls.—Transplant those large enough, and 
sow the quick growing ones for a late bloom. 


Perennials.—Sow the seeds as soon as ripe; they 
germinate with greater certainty than if kept until 
spring, and the plants will usually become strong 
enough to bloom next year. 

Roses may be layered in pots of good compost 
sunk in the soil. This affords to the amateur a 
ready means of increasing his stock. 

ee 
Greecnshouse and Window Plants. 

Plants out of doors should not be neglected. 
They often suffer for water, and some make a rapid 
growth that should be eontrolled....Camelias and 
other evergreens need: shade from the hot sun. A 
lattice-work answers the purpose....Plants in the 
house will also need shading, either by a muslin 
screen, or by whitewashing the glass,...The sooner 
the houses or heating apparatus are put in order, 
and all needed repairs made, the better. 

<_< ——ag @ ee > 

Endustrial Exhibition in Califor-= 
nia.—The Mechanics Institute of San Francisco will 
hold an exhibition at that City, commencing on the 14th 
of Sept. next. All the world, including ‘* China, Japan, 
Hawailan Islands, British Columbia, Mexico, Chili, and 
Peru,” has been invited to exhibit, and a great time 
may be expected. Mr, A. 8, Hallidie is the President. 
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each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
ach: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upwards, $1 each, Papers are addressed to each name. 
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HALF A. YEAR 
On Trial. 


Three & 2 Half Pages for One Cent. 
Four Engravings fora Penny 


or less. 


‘his number begins the Second Half of the Volume, 
and the present is a favorable time for new subscribers 


to begin a trial of the paper. We will this month re- 


ceive six months subscriptions, from July to December, 
inclusive, at half the annual rates, viz. 75 cents each, or 
four copies $2.50; or ten copies for $6.00, that is, 60 cents 
each. Will our friends please mention this matter to 
their neighbors? There are many who are not ready, or 
not willing to venture a whole year’s subscription to 
start with, who would be willing to ¢ry it half a ycar, 
if the idea were suggested to them. We trust there are 
very few who have not got their money’s worth during 
the past six months. The last half of the volume will 
certainly be equal tothe first half. Between now and 
the end of the year we shall publish about 264 of our 
large pages, and from 250 to 300 Engravings, some of 
which will be large, and very beautiful and interesting, 
and all will be valuable. The immense number of copies 
printed enables us to furnish a large amount of carefully 
prepared reading matter, and expend a great deal on 
illustrations, and yet supply the paper on these low 
terms. The reading matter in a single half year is equal 
in amount to two or three books costing $1.50 to $2.00 
each, and the engravings costing us $5,000 to $6,060, are 
supplied to cach reader for only 7% cents, or three or four 
for every penny of subscription,—and cheaper still to 
clubs of subscribers. We shall be happy to receive at least 


ONE addition from every present subscriber. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
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Gold has been decidedly more actively dealt in at much 
higher rates, but closes less buoyantly at 13944....The 
offerings of Flour and Wheat have been more liberal, 
and prices have been depressed, though the demand has 
been good, largely for the common grades of Flour, and 
for Spring Wheat for export, the market closing heavily 
for both Flour and Wheat. Corn and Oats have been 
variable in price, and in quite active request, as a rule, 
the former closing in favor of sellers, and the latter with 
a downward tendency. Rye has declined materially, but 
at the reduced rates has been more sought after, chiefly 
by export buyers....Cotton has been in brisk request, 
chiefly for home use, at a sharp advance in prices.... 
Provisions have been more inquired for, and hog prod- 
nets have been quoted higher. Butter and cheese have 
been quoted cheaper, with more liberal supplies avail- 
able ....Wool has been less sought after, though offered 
freely at yielding prices....There has been more activity 
in Tobacco, which has been quoted firm... Hay and 
Hops have attracted more attention....Seeds very dull. 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 





show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
June 14, 1869, and for the corresponding month last year. 
1. TRANSACTIONS AT TIE NKEW-YORK MARKETS. 

tECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
27 days this m’th.306,000 2,363,000 1,284, 000 124,000 43,000 946,000 
26 days last m’th.182,000 "387 000 54 41,000 11, 000 41 4000 237,000 
SALES. Fiour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats, 

27 days this m’ th.248,500 2,119,000 1,516,000 107,000 31,000 1,338,000 
26 days last m’th.217,500 1 *098 000 1, 448,500 76,500 121, "000 


986,000 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
RECEIPTS, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye, Barley, Cats, 


27 days 1869. ... .306,000 2,363,000 1,281,000 124,000 43,000 946,000 
26 days 1808..... 186,000 877,000 2,662,000 61,000 74,000 667,000 
SALEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 


27 days 1869.....248,500 2,119,000 1,516,000 107.000 31,000 1,838,000 
26 days 1868 ....298,000 1,329,000 3,563,000 128,000 — 4,500 2,129,000 


3. Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to dune 12: 



































= Wheat. Corn. Rye. Bariey. Oats, 
BBED....cccvcceses 4 3,802,539 1,328,869 40,401 
1868..... evcccece 403,586 2 2,580,805 3,559,097 153,093 39,008 
4. Stock of grain in store at New York; 

Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt. 
1869. bush. bush? bush. bush.’ bush! sh. 
June 7....... 637,877 385,241 107,546 383-55 3 
May 11....... pf 056,018 394, 156 107,502 17,684 613,166 7 
Apr. 10.. 71684,633 1 080,769 165, 008 48,281 1,178, 66 ‘604 
March 12...... 1,990,416 1,301,167 211,880 81,616 2,000,457 50,095 
Feb. 10. .......2,708,609 1,407,646 225,182 91,384 2,390,529 58,034 
Jan, 1B.....0 0000 3,524,172 1,509,233 263,260 54,740 2)864;354 236,001 
1868 
Dec. 14........ 2,005,819 287,101 342,921 3 99,526 
Nov. 10 57 2,773,309 123,248 371,055 23,691 
Oct. 12 3,806 2,508,744 22) 038 59,651 
Sept. 9.... 2,143,590 i) 97,094 
Aug. 11. 1,611,468 92,995 
July 13. 1,460, 412 28,897 > 57,138 
June 10....... 326,171 51,460 527,364 1! 505 
BEAT 22. cosscs +. 319,842 1,039,621 33,541 493,494 8,705 


5. Receipts at head of tide water at Albany each sea- 
son to June 8th: 











































Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, 
bbls, bush. bush, bush. bush. oo 
500 =-1,534,000 718,000 124,400 a 800 
1700 3°681°900 3,297,400 149,200 3 
17,100 21,700 592,100 28,000 
oo oe 0dty 200 317.200 2,090,700 64,300 
beeen ‘94,100 547,900 731,800 51,000 114'300 
CURRENT WHOLESALE DRICES, 
May \4 June 14. 
Prick oF GoLp. 138 139% 
FLour—Super to Extra State $5 70 @ 710 460 @645 
Super to Extra Southern.. 650 @12%7 610 @12 7% 
Extra Western.......... -. 610 @12 50 535 @12 75 
Extra Genesee 710 @9% 650 @ 92% 
gd fine West 570 @ 610 460 @515 
ive Froor.... .. 465 @68 42 @650 
COMM. TARAT.« .. <<s.0055 435 @ 49 400 @ 465 
WHEat— ‘All kinds of White. 165 @ 190 145 @200 
All kinds of Red and eon 138 @1 65 3 @ 160 
Corn— Yellow ..........- 6 @ 9 8 @ 100 
Mixed y osecuniens 80 @ 81% 65 @ 1 00 
OaTs— Western .......00000-5- 8 @ 86% 99 @ & 
State .... Chae Nominal. eae ul. 
a eee 133 @138 115 @ 120 
Oe 1745 @200 Nomin: ul. 
Hay—Bale # 100 cs 60 @12% AD 6 @ 1 20 
STRAW, # 100 Wei ncne dina sebianses 80 @115 0 @ii0 
Corron— Middlings, #@ B.... 24Y@Q 29% 314@ 2 
Hops—Crop of 1868, @ } .. 5 @ 110 5 @ 10 
Fra truers —Live Geese, # b. 5 @ 8&8 87 @ % 
Srep—Clover, # I ........... 133 @ 14 3 @ 14 
Timothy, # bushel. ww. be Oo@3 865 @400 
ax, @ bushel. 2600 @27 245 @ 260 
SuGAn—Brown, #1.......... 10X%@ i13X% 10%@ 13% 
Monassks, Cuba, #¢al 33 @ 60 3 @ 60 
CorFer— Rio,(Gold, in bond) 94@ 13 84@ 12% 
Tosacco, Kentucky, &¢., 2 b, 5 @ 16 54@ 17 
Seed Leaf, # ae 8 @ 8 @ (i 
WooL “Domestic Fieec c, #@ b. 45 @ 60 43 @ 60 
Domestic, pulled, # I........ 3 @ 4 3 @ 47 
California, unwashed,........ 2 @ B&B 2 @ 
TALLOW, # Ib : Ce Ae 11%@_ i113 113%@ 115 
Or-CaKE—# ton . 49 50 @53 00 50.00 @51 00 
PorkK—Mess, # barrel. 3075) «6©@31 00) «3150 @32 25 
Prime, # barrel...... 275 @2600 2550 @26 50 
BeErr—Plain mess.. 800 @1600 800 @16 00 
Lanrp, in tres, & barrels, 8p. 16X%@ WR 1K@ 19% 
Burrer —Western, # 23 @ 38 20 @ 
$s , & db a 3 @ 43 30 @ 38 
Ate Set eas eee 10 @ 2% 6 @ 21 
#@ bushel... 225 @29 225 @29 
Canada, full, # bush... 150 @ 155 145 @155 
Eeeas—Fresh, # dozen =e 14 @ 19 17 @ 2 
WILD PieGEons—? dozen., —- @ —- > @100 
PouLtry—Fowls, # .... ... 22 @ 2 15 @ 17% 
‘Turkeys, # ae 23. @ 21 18 @ 19 
Por a" TOES, el =") bbl.. 100 @22 100 @150 
New—# bbi. — @ — 400 @:0 00 
pee bar | ee ee ey 550 @700 500 @ 750 
Sweet Pora Tors, @ bbl...... —- @ — “ae 
TurRNips—100 bunches..... —- @ — 38 25 @ 5 50 
ai @ oa 





CABBAGES—® 100..........20++ - 
Onxtons—# bbl. ‘ 00 @15 00 8 00 @ 450 
GREEN PEas—# “pi. ; 2 200 150 @ 2 

Tomatogrs, Bermuda, # crate 100 @ 150 





OD 
yt 
é 
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00 @150 


















STRAWBERRIES—@ quart .. 3 @ 6 @ 15 
SquasuEs—# bb pee —- @ — 250 @400 
RAUBARB—® 100 bunches... - @ — 150 @ 350 
CucuMBERS—# crate......... —- @ — 1% @300 

New Work Live Stock Markets.— 
WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows, Calves, Sheep. Swine. Tot'l, 
May 5.677 TL 1G 18761 22,427 49, 100 
do - 6,824 bi 3,470 = 20,7 529 9 

do . 5,981 = 48 2972 19,162 2 
June 094 54 2,569 9,927 97072 46%: 
do. 7,366 96 2,914 94,969 21,601 63.046 
Total in 5 Weeks....31,902 867 18,189 O1,341 341 120, 137. 257 57,050 
do. for prev. 4 Weeks 25,592 274 8,871 = 72,683 77,490 184,819 

Beeves. Cows, Calves. Sheep. Swine. 

Average per Week.......+ .6,380 73 = 2,437 : 8660 (24 07 

do. do. last Month..... 6.393 9,218 

do. do. prev’s Month... 5.839 
Average per Week, 4 5,733 

do. do. do. 1867. 5,544 

do. do. do. 1866. 

do. do. do. 185. 


do. do. do. 1864. 
Total in 1868....... cecaeeeen 
Total in eprsoresse 298 
Total in 1866, ... 298,880 
Total in 1865. ,....00+4. 20,274 6, 
Total in 1864.,.,......+. 207,609 7,603 





” 
82,462 660,277 


77,991 
75,621 





There has ron a moderate supply of beef all th 
month, and the market kept steady. The losses Sustaj ‘ 
ed by some dealers last month made them more car ra 
about paying high prices for cattle at the West, and eg 
cheerfulness was manifest among them. Butchers gru " 
bled somewhat at the advance of %e. per pound for med 
same quality over the prices paid last month, but pet 
were firm and they had to pay or go without stock, There 
were not as many large, heavy cattle for sale as we found 
last month, and the advance seemed to be on medium 

rather than on the fat, heavy bullocks. Good, sleek 

three and four-year-old steers, if they are not bony, are 
what our butchers like, and such always sell readily and 
quickly. There has been some call for grazing cattle 
from feeders, and few sales were made at about 15¢, per 
pound, live weight. The following list gives the range 
of prices, average price, and figures at which the largest 
sales were made, 

av 17..r oo 9 @il7 7.15 
rari Hos Gite, Gee Mga cals 4 gi 
do. 3ist do. 14 @16¥ec. do. 15%e. do. do. 4¥@I6 


June 7th do, 12¥@l1l6c. do. 14e. 1o 
do, 14th. do. 12¥%@i6c. do. 14 Ke. a6. y a oan 
2 ) 


The advance of %4c. per pound on beef will rot hold 
long, as the abundance of small fruits and green vege- 
tables just now makes dressed meat sell slowly. The 
butchers say their stalls are full and for the week ending 
June 14th sales of live-stock dragged a little. Drovers 
will do well to heed the warning before they get their 
fingers burned.... Wileh Cows.—Poor milkers are 
still in excess and a drug on the market. But few gales 
reach above $80, for good cows, while poor ones sell for 
$50 or less, The highest price paid this month was $110 
for a ** fancy cow.” Good milkers are what are wanted 
in the market, and we hope to see more of them. Prices 
range from $50@$95, depending upon quality....Veal 
Calves.—The run has been light all the month, and 
with the advance in beef, fat calves have gone upa step, 
with quick sales. Prime Jersey Veals are selling at 11¢, 
with a few very fat as high as 114¢. per Ib., live weight. 
Medium sell at 9%c.@10c., while buttermilk calves sell 
at6c.@ic. There are but few sales by the head... 
Sheep.—There has been a decided falling off in num- 
bers in this department. Drovers have lost a great deal 
of money this past winter and spring, on sheep and 
lambs, and they are trying to make up their loss by 
shutting off the supply. The advance may be set down 
at about 4c. per lb. Good sheep sell at from 6c.@7%e.; 
medium from 514c. down to 4c. perlb. Lambs range 
from 1244¢.@14e. ; a few very extra sold as high as 144%e., 

.. Swine have been plenty and the arrivals steady, 
Most of them go at once to the slaughterers and but few 
sales are made on foot. Dressed they sell for 114¢.@ 
1144¢, per lb,a decline of about 1c. from last month's prices, 
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containing a great variety of Ttems, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw znto smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space dsewhere. 

Postage. —To our published terms for the 
American Agriculturist, postage must in all cases be add- 
ed when ordered to go out of the United States. For 
Canada, send twelve cents besides the subscription money 
with each subscriber. Everywhere in the United States, 
three cents, each quarter, or tewelve cents, yearly, must be 
prepaid at the Post-office where the paper is received. 

Eiow to Remit :—Checks on New= 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums; 
made payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co. 


Post-Office Moncey Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us wéthout any loss. 


Registered Letters, under the new 
system, which went into effect Oct. 1, 1868, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of money where P. 0. 
Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the 
Registry fee, a3 well as postage, must be paid én stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money, and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for ét. Letters thus sent tous are at our risk.” 





Bound Copies of Volume XXVIII 
(1868) are now ready. Price, $2, at our office, or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail, Any of the previous eleven vol- 
umes (16 to 26) will be forwarded at the same price, Sets 
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of numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style for %5 cents per volume, (50 cents extra if re- 


turned by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12c. each. 





The Approaching ‘airs and Cat- 
tle Shows.—It is very desirable that we should be in- 
formed early when and where the various shows of the 
whole country are to be held, in order that, going to press 
as we do weeks in advance of the date of the issue, we 
may prepare 2s complete lists as possible. : Please send 
premium lists as soon as out, newspaper notices, marked, 
or information by letter—any thing that will give us the 

name of the Fair, the Town, County, and State, where it 
js held, and the responsible business man. Don’t forget 
the State; many of the printed premium lists do not 
mention it, and it is often impossible to locate an import- 
ant fairon this account. Another thing. Don’t think 
“somebody must have sent the Agriculturist a notice,” 
but mail one at once, and then you know it is done. 

Potato Essays.—tThe prizes for Essays 
upon potato culture offered by the Rev. W. T. Wilcy, as 
announced in April last, will not be awarded until Sep- 
tember next. Essays may be sent to the care of B. K, 
Bliss & Son, 41 Park Row, New York. 

Photographs of Cattle.—Capt. W. P. 
Anderson, of Cincinnati, O., sends us some fine large por- 
traits of his Jersey stock. The cow Daffodil was imported 
from the Queen’s herd at Windsor. Beauty Blucher is a 
fine heifer, and Buttercup Blucher, another heifer, makes 
a most pleasing picture. The animal is held by the 
Captain’s little boy, who for the occasion, wears his 
father’s hat. His expression at the Indicrousness of the 
situation is admirably rendered by the photograph. 

A Great Cattle Show at Altona.— 
Altona is a city of Holstein, lying on the Elbe, about two 
miles from the city of Hamburg. It is of as convenient 
access to the whole civilized world as could be desired. 
Here acattle show, open tothe live-stock of all coun- 
tries, is announced for the 3d tothe Tth of September 
next, to be held in connection with a general exhibition 
of industry at the same place, continuing from the 27th 
of August to September 13th, as already announced. The 
prizes for live-stock are liberal, and the rules and pro- 
gramme of the exhibition are such, we judge, as will 
give satisfaction, and secure equitable awards. This 
show offers to travelers on the continent an excellent op- 
portunity to study the Holstein breeds of neat cattle. In 
the premium list which we have received in English, 
there are no less than four of the large native breeds of 
“Marsh” cattle enumerated, besides the Middle and 
Highland breeds. Applications are to be made to the 
Secretary, Director A. Schaffers, No. 110 Kénigs-strasse, 
Altona, and we presume the Prussian Consul in New 
York will furnish information and premium lists. 

The Reconstructed Farmer.—In a 
notice of this journal on another page, we omitted to say 
that it is published at Tarboro’, N. C., at $2.00 a ycar. 





Poudrette with Dry Earth.—We have 
never seen anything by the name of Poudrette in market, 
orthe same thing sold under other names, which was 
worth much, if any, more than barn-yard manure ; but eve- 
ry man may utilize the night-soil of his own establishment, 
if he will, by mixing it continually with dried earth, and 
have a poudrette of great excellence for home use. The 
employment of charcoal dust with night-soil as a deo- 
dorizer should always be avoided, as a loss of ammonia 
almost always ensues. 

Mrs. Lilly 1. Spencer and her Pics 
tures.—The beautiful engraving called “Take your 
Choice” on page 264 is from a painting by Mrs. Lilly M. 
Spencer, a lady who has won an honorable name in art. 
Though of a poetic imagination, and the author of many 
paintings which comprise classical and allegorical sub- 
jects, she is hest known for her pictures of domestic life. 
Her works of this class have been reproduced in colored 
lithographs and other forms, and through these her name 
has become a familiar one throughout the country. Find- 
ing that pictures of a domestic character with something 
of the humorous in them were more popular than those 
to which her natural tastes inclined her, Mrs. 8. for some 
years painted such subjects almost exclusively. Her 

‘Shake Hands,” “Jolly Washerwoman,” ‘The Gos- 
sips,” and others, are known to all lovers of pictures. 
They are full of life and meaning, and at the same time 
finished with an accuracy and detail that few artists at- 
tempt. The engraving given on another page shows how 
capitally Mrs. Spencer introduces children into her pic- 
tures. In another picture called ‘* Dandelion Time,” she 
Tepresents three children and a huge Newfoundland dog, 
which is decked with a dandelion wreath. The whole 
enbject is go pleasing and so well treated that the pub: 





lishers of the <Agriculturist are about to issue it as a 
chromo, which will be announced as soonasready. Mrs. 
8. at present has her studio in N. Y. City, where she is 
successfully engaged in portrait painting, and at the same 
time is producing other pictures. Among her latest pro- 
ductions are ‘* War Times at Home,” ‘* The Home of the 
Red, White and Blue,” ‘The Starry Flag,” ‘+ Beauty to 
the Brave,” etc. Her greatest work, and one highly 
commended by those who have seen it, is a large allegor- 
ical picture called ** Truth unveiling Falsehood.”’ It con- 
tains six figures of life size, and is considered by good 
judges to show great power in its conception as well as 
skill in the execution. 

** Hive Acres too Much.°’*—By Robert 
B. Roosevelt. Pp. 210. N. Y.: Harper & Bros. An injunc- 
tion should be put upon the sale of this book, for we 
consider it a dangerous thing to be let loose upon the 
community. This opinion is formed from its effect upon 
ourselves. Though progressive in most matters, we 
have some old fogy notions about books and one of these 
is to read them before noticing them. We read “ Five 
Acres too Much,” and when we laid it down felt as lame 
and sore as if we had done a hard day’s work at mowing 
or rowing. Is a book which makes one laugh until he 
cries, laugh until he is tired and cannot laugh any more, 
a safe thing? We call the attention of the Board of 
Health to the Harpers, and give ours to the book. It is 
the story of a city lawyer who went to the country to 
farm it on five acres, and contains an account of the 
blunders of a novice. There is a perfect breeze of fun 
through the whole, not boisterous fun, but charming and 
irresistible, and it is marked by a genial appreciation of 
the ludicrous. We have not for a long time been so 
thoroughly amused as in reading this book, and laughed 
none the less at the gentle digs he gives us as editors 
in general, and of the Agréculturést in particular. Flush- 
ing is the scene of our author’s exploits in horticulture, 
and as our Senior Publisher is the Chief Magistrate of 
that town, we hope he will haul Mr. R. over the coals 
for some of his detracting remarks concerning that bean- 
tiful pla¢e. We don’t think he has injured it much, 
however, and any sensible man will consider it an addi- 
tional inducement to live in Flushing now that he knows 
so clever a person as the author lives there on ‘five 
acres too much.” Price by mail $1.50. 





Bull Harness.—We would be glad to re- 
ccive drawings and descriptions, either or both, of good, 
practical ways of harnessing a single bull for work at 
plowing or in a wagon or cart. 

Tine Mexican Everbearing Straw. 
berry just now occupies the attention of our Western 
exchanges, some strongly advocating its claims and 
others denouncing it asa ‘transparent humbug.”” We 
briefly answer numerous letters in regard toit. The 
same thing was exhibited at the N. Y. State Fair last fall 
as the ‘* Maximilian,” and was decided by the fruit com- 
mittee to be only the old Bush Alpine. We saw the 
plants, and at the time thought that the committee were 
right. Since then our friend Judge Geo. W. Clinton, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has named this strawberry as a new species 
and calls it Fragaria Gillmanéi. While we would give all 
deference to Judge Clinton, we think he has been hasty, as 
we failto see in the characters he has given anything that 
makes a very distinct variety of this plant, letting alone the 
question of its being a distinct species. We have the 
plant in cultivation, obtained from head-quarters, and 
shall be able to determine if it is as good as, or better 
than, the Alpines we have already. From the manner in 
which the plant was first introduced, and its change of 
name, it would take avery strong affidavit to make us 
believe that it ever came from Mexico at all. 

Horticultural Patemts.—Mr. E. H. 
Reihl, at a meeting of the Alton Horticultural Society, 
gave a hard hit at some of those who have patented proc- 
esses in horticulture. He finds that grape cuttings upon 
a sunny and sandy slope root earlier than elsewhere, and 
proposes to get out a patent to prevent others from using 
soils which are similarly favorably situated. He also has 
a cellar which keeps his cuttings at the right temperature 
and moisture, and proposes to patent that also. Mr. 
Reihl proposes all this in burlesque, but if he were to go 
to the patent office we have no doubt he could get a 
patent. Things more ridiculous than these are patented. 

Plants Named.—aAt this season we have 
numerous favors in the way of plants to be named. We 
wish our friends to understand that it is generally diffi- 
cult to name plants from leaves only. The flower, leaf, 
and, where possible, the more or less developed seed pod 
or fruit should be enclosed. Moreover, we cannot under- 
take to name things put together promiscuously. If one 
sends us four or six specimens in @ Iump without desig- 
nating them by numbers, we cannot give space to dey 





scribe them so that the sender can know which is which. 
....R. J. R., Midway, Ky. No, 1 is our native Wistaria, 
Wistaria Jrutescens, a most excellent climber to cultivate ; 
No. 2 is probably a Trumpet Creeper, but the materials 
are insufficient....Michael Eberhard, Jr., Clayton Co., 
Iowa. Probably the American Cowslip or Shouting Star, 
Dodecatheon Meadia; but you should send more than a 
solitary flower....G. W. C., Parkersville, Tenn. The 
plant known to you as ‘“‘ Purple Shade,” is the Feathered 
Hyacinth, Muscari comosum....S8.B. W., Columbia, Conn. 
The flowers which puzzled the ladies are those of the 
Fringed Polygala, Polygala paucifolia, one of the most 
beautiful »f our early spring plants....Jas. J. Strong, 
Benton Co., Mo. The plant, the *‘ root of which contains a 
paint,” is the Hoary Puccoon or Alkanet, Lithospermum 
canescens. The root was formerly used by the Indians as 
a paint and dye....E. A. E., Anson Co., N. C. The 
‘* orass*’ sentis nota grass proper, but a sedge. Itis some 
species of Cyperus, but too young to determine. None 
of this family are of value as fodder, though they are use- 
ful as bedding and in the manure heap....Thos. Middle- 
ton, Mason Co., West Va. No. 1 is the Cranesbill, Gera- 
nium maculatum, figured in June last; No. 2 is a Phlox, 
probably Phlox divaricata; but how can one tell from 
such a small snip? 





Sassafras Shoots ‘Troublesome 
Weeds.—‘ E. P. K.” asks: ‘Can you give me a sure 
method of eradicating sassafras shoots ?”°—They wil!l not 
bear repeated plowings. The way to get rid of them is 
the one you suggest, viz., to ‘ eradicate.” After plow- 
ing, or even when plowing, let men follow the plow and 
pull out every root they see. We presume there is a 
market for the clean roots or bark, sufficient to pay the 
expenses of the job, or a good part of them at any rate. 
When those roots not seen show shoots, grub them out. 
The land may be put in corn or any hoed crop. 


Sundry Humbugs.—We feel called upon 
to again warn all persons against the wicked transactions 
into which Gumbridge & Co. would entice them. Their 
“Fac-simile U. S. Treasury Notes” are nothing but 
reduced photographic copies of the genuine ones, and 
utterly worthless as money. No person, who has any re- 
gard for his own honor, would engage to take these notes 
from Gumbridge & Co., and we hope our readers‘will 
remember that both parties in such a transaction are 
equally culpable...... The man who advertises as the 
‘* Howard Medical Association, Philadelphia,” has taken 
upon himself the management of the health of a 
certain class of the community, and in a circular to 
his patients on ‘diet and self-management,” he makes 
a mess of it surely. But this was to be expected. 
The treatment of the disease we consider erroneous, and 
the immoral tone of some parts of the circular ob- 
jectionable..... The ‘* New York Jewelers’ Co-operative 
Union” still keep at their ‘ preliminary drawing.”’ 
Messrs. C. C. Havens & Co., can’t you get through this 
preliminary business and give usa taste of the regular 
thing ? Some are getting tired of waiting !....Messrs. H. 
M. Johnston & Co., New York, have gone into the lottery 
business. Their plan differs but little from other ‘‘ Gift 
Lotteries.” The holder must return the ticket to them 
inclosing $1, within fifteen days, or lose his prize. We 
advise all ticket holders to keep their dollar and lose 
their prize, for if they send the money they will probably 
lose both..... R. G. Barnwell, Philadelphia, is in the 
“oroide” watch business. The number given as his 
office is that of a flourishing daily paper, and no such 
person is known -by any of the occupants of the build- 
ing; so we infer that Mr. B. is no more reliable than his 
watches. Our opinion of the above-named watches has 
been sufficiently set forth....Mr. E. C. Allen, Augusta 
Me., isa great man. We have before us his descriptive 
catalogue, in which he proposes to teach those who will 
go to Maine and work for him, how to make ‘‘ thirty-six 
valuable and best-selling articles of the day.’’ This is 
not all; boys and girls can doit, and doit inthe even- 
ing, and make from $1 to $5 a night at the business,—a 
‘*orand inducement!’ To those who @gnnot go’ to him 
he offers for sale the whole batch of receipts and in- 
structions for $2. Ah! now we begin to smell the rat. 
Mr. A. wants your $2, and if you don’t.care to go the whole 
thing, he will send *“ Five Horse Tamer’s seercts,”’ fora 
dollar!! We advise Mr. A. to get into some other busi- 
ness, or cover his tracks better; that thing won't work. 
... A person calling himself A. G. Holman has been 
traveling through Ohio, representing that he is the pro- 
prietor or agent for disposing of the right to manufacture 
and sell self-raising flour prepared with Prof. Horsford’s 
Patent Cream of Tartar substitute. He has usually sold 
the right for a certain sum, cash, and then given direc- 
tions for preparing the flour, and prices for which the in- 
gredients could be procured of * hés agents *’ in Chicago, 
‘Cincinnati, or clsewhere. Some of the parties who 
bought rights ordered theip ingredients of the firms 
referred to hy Holman, and throygh them found that they 
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had been victimized. This man Holman has no con- 
nection with the proprietors of Horsford's patents, and 
all should beware of him. Western papers will do the 
public a favor by showing up Mr. A. G. Holman....A 
very successful swindle was recently perpetrated in N. 
Y. City. An auctioneer advertised the sale of a quantity 
of unclaimed parcels from the office of Adams’ Express 
Company. About two hundred of these packages were 
sold at prices ranging from $5 to $139. When the boxes 
and parcels were opened they were found to contain bricks, 
stones, pieces of iron, old clothes, a sheep's head, etc. Not 
one of the purchasers obtained anything of the slightest 
yalue. This buying of express and custom-honuse pack- 
ages, as the boys swap jack-knives, ‘‘ on sight unseen,” 
is not rare in New York, and some sharper took advant- 
age of it to make a nice little sum. The authorities 
could give no redress in the case... .Since the above with 
rezard to Gumbridge & Co. was in type, we have re- 
ceived the following in relation toa similar concern, 
which we print in fall. ‘Ithaca, Il. Dear Sir:—You 
will please show this Company to be cheats, in your pa- 
per. Isent them $5.00 for counterfeit money, and they 
sent me these cards. If you know where I can get some 
of the right kind I will pay you for it. Yours resp'’y, 
James Tripp.”——Enclosed was a very neat card photo- 
graph of a $500 U. 8. Treasury Note, and the following 
circular from Hunter & Ce., Hinsdale, N. H. ‘* ConFi- 
DENTIAL.—My Dear Sir: We have a large stock of ex- 
act copies of U. S. Treasury Notes on hand, made by men 
skilled in the art, which we desire immediately to dis- 
pose of, even if sacrificed. They are arranged in pack- 
ages, each representing over $500, in various denomina- 
tions, so accurate as to be a perfect fac-simile of the gen- 
uine U. S. Note. We will not sell a package for less than 
$15, upon receipt of which we will send it to you: or if 
you do not wish to trust-us to this amount, we will send 
it to you on receipt of $5; the balance, $10, you can send 
to us as soon after you receive the package as possible. 
We trust partly to your honesty to do this, at the same 
time thinking that, as you will consider it to your inter- 
est to deal with us further, you will comply with our re- 
quest. After you have ordered the package, any inform- 
ation we can afford will be cheerfully given. We 
would prefer to have the money sent by mail, registered, 
as it is less trouble, and saves both you and us the Ex- 
press charges. If you desire to avail yourself of this 
opportunity you must do so at once, and address us care- 
fully. You have our address. We offer special induce- 
ments to any one desirous of becoming our confidential 
See Now, James Tripp, are you not ashamed 
of yourself? You went into a dishonest speculation and 
got sold, and then ask us to expose those who cheated 
you. The best we can say of you, is, that you are a par- 
ticularly mean scoundrel, and we advise you to reform your 
shaky morals as fast as possible. If any other fools or 
scoundrels get caught in a similar trap, don’t let them 
come whining to us for redress; our verdict will be 
* sarve’d ’em right,’’ and we shall publish their names, 
on the principle that the receiver is as bad as the thief. 
If there were no one willing to buy what is represented 
to be counterfeit money, the trade of Gumbridge & Co., 
Hunter & Co., and others, would soon cease. 

Selfmilking Cow.—“B. B. McKeace.” 
—Make two strong wooden frames that will go easily on 
the cow’s neck, and fasten them twelve to fourteen inch- 
es apart on her neck by rungs, like chair or ladder rungs, 
pinned into the frames. This she will have to wear until 
the habit is cured, and she will not be able to get her 
head round to her side for any purpose. 





Cure for Lice on Cattle. — Joseph 
Graner, Oneida Co.,N. Y. We have repeatedly recom- 
mended the carbolic acid soaps and compounds for the 
destruction of lice on cattle, and have used it for other 
animal parasites, and have yet to hear of a case where 
it was properly applied and failed to give satisfaction. 

The Smallest Calf.—Geo. F. Lasell, of 
Fayetteville, N. %, reports to the Agriculturist a calf 
dropped on the farm of John Bender, which, though but 
20 inches high and weighing 22 pounds, was as bright and 
sprightly as any calf. Is thisa rare occurrence ? 





Feeding Cows.—‘‘A Boy Farmer” can 


find no one to tell him how much corn meal one can- 


profitably feed a cow per day. The answer depends 
upon whether the cow is being fattened or is kept for 
milk. If fattening, she should be gradually accustomed 
to eat more and more, so long as she shows a sharp appe- 
tite, good health, and gains steadily. The amount a cow 
can and will eat depends much upon hersize. A large cow 
would probably eat half a bushel of meal a day for some 
time. It would never be profitable to feed a milch cow 
so mach. Her feed should be increased until she shows 
a tendency to rnn too much to fat. This will vary with 
different cows on good pasturage, and may safely be put 








down as from 4 to 10 quarts per day. A bushel of Indian 
meal weighs 50 pounds by law, in most States. 

‘Personal Knowledge.’ — “ West 
Va.” It is quite out of the question for us to name in 
the Agriculiurist those breeders whose stock we think is 
the best or who are themselves the ‘most reliable with- 
in our personal knowledge.’ It is a very delicate matter 
for us to give this information personally, and it could 
not be done promiscuously without giving just grounds 
for offence. We may prefer one man’s hogs or sheep to 
another’s, and an equally good or better judge may take a 
different view. If we can help it, we allow no inferior 
stock and nothing liable to deceive to be advertised in 
the Agriculturist. Therefore to our advertising pages we 
can confidently recommend our readers. 





Trouble in Milking.—‘“T. M.,” of 
Marion, Iowa, writes: ‘I have a cow whose milk, when 
I press the teats hard, flows out in a scattered stream, so 
that, unless I hold the bucket or cup very near, a good 
part of the milk is wasted. What can I do?”—Examine 
the orifices of the teats carefully, and sce if little warts 
or excrescences do not grow in them, If so, see how 
theycan be removed. The trouble is probably just at the 
orifice, and we would not hesitate to attempt burning off 
the warts with dunar caustic, applied slightly moistened 
or in strong solution. The caustic would have to be ap- 
plied every few days until a cure was effected. 

Lime or Gypsum ?—A correspondent 
asks which is the more- beneficial to land—lime or 
plaster in equal quantities. We will ask him which is 
the more valuable—a horse worth $200, or a wagon worth 
the same amount? The two articles are quite different 
in their nature and uses. 

Concrete Walls as Fences.—Concrete 
will make a good and lasting fence if well capped or 
finished off roof-shaped, to shed rain, We have seen 
such a wall that stood well through severe winters, but 
how it will stand on land very much moved by the frost 
we cannot say. Perhaps some of our readers can. 

Clover with Peas,—E. M. M.,” Isle of 
ht Co., Va., has seven acres in oats, which will be 
harvested before the middle of July; they will be fol- 
lowed immediately by black peas. The question is— 
“Would it be risky to sow clover with the expectation 
of a stand next spring?’ There will be ne trouble un- 
less the pea crop is so heavy that the clover is smothered. 
The stand, next spring, will depend upon the richness of 
the land, however. On rich ground, clover sown in the 
spring will often make stand enough in the fall to cut a 
ton and a half to the acre. 

Red Sorrel.—vU. C. Rutter.— “The best, 
cheapest, speediest, and most effectual way of getting 
rid of red sorrel”? is, without doubt, to put hoed crops 
on the land, and keep them very clean for several years 
before seeding down. Try plowing this fall, potatoes 
next year; fall plowing, and potatoes again; fall plow- 
ing again, and roots; sugar beets, parsnips, or carrots, 
if the soil is deep enough, and well manured; fall 
plowing again, and spring grain, with clover and grass, 





“Wille’s New System.’?—H. W. Mor- 
row, Richmond Co., Va., asks for our opinion of Pro 
fessor Ville’s new system.—Well, it is not new, though 
Professor Ville takes a little different view of the princi- 
ples and practice of good farming from that usually taken. 
We all know that ordinary land, if well supplied with his 
four elements of fertility, in connection with enough of 
humus or organic matter, will be very fertile for a long 
time, perhaps for thousands of years. Lime, potash, 
ammonia, and phosphoric acid, are the only ingredients 
of manures which have or have ever had a definite market 
value, and a certain agricultural value. Gypsum, salt, 
Glauber’s-salts,green vitriol,and many other materials,are 
sometimes useful upon land, or in manures, but they are 
often entirely neutral, and at times evil in their effects. 

Grass, — Luther Purdy, Holmes Co., Ohio, 
writes: “I have a small piece of ground that has lain in 
sod several years, and propose to sow it to buckwheat, 
then to rye for soiling, with grass and clover in the 
spring for permanent pasture. Do you think my plan a 
good one? What kind of grass is the best? The land is 
gravelly, with some sandstone on it, and on the side hill, 
and subject to wash with heavy rains.’’ The plan is not 
a bad one, for you may manure quite heavily, if you will, 
for the permanent good of your pasture. Apply 2 or 3 
hundred-weight of bone-dust per acre, with the buck- 
wheat, if you can, and a compost containing bones and 
ashes, leached or unleached, with the rye. Sow Timothy, 
red-top and blne-grass with the rye, and both red and 
white clover in the spring. The Timothy and red clover 








will chiefly disappear in two or three years, while the 
blue-grass, red-top and white clover, with native grasses 
will remain, It is difiicult to state amounts, as it is all 
guess-work except as regards Timothy and clover, One 
pound of white clover is enough, for there is probably 
plenty of seed in the soil, and a few quarts of each of the 
fine grasses per acre would suftice, if evenly distributed, 





A Book that is both Interesting 
and Highly Valuable is not one of the sam 
common things, even in these days, when * of making 
many books there is no end.’ But sucha book és * How 
Crops Grow,” by 8. W. Johnson, Agricultural Professor 
in Yale College—who, by the way, was originally brought 
up a practical farmer in Northern New York, though he 
has devoted the past 20 or 25 years to the thorough study 
of the Science of Agriculture. <A friend who bought thig 
book (How Crops Grow) on our recommendation, told 
us two months ago, that he had read the first hundred 
pages and gave it up because he found it hard, dry read- 
ing, as he knew nothing of chemistry. We suggested 
that he turn to page 220 and read the following 150 pages 
first. Ile now reports that he has done so, and that he 
has found so much of interest and instruction that he 
would not take a hundred dollars for the book, if he could 
not get another. We throw out this hint for the benefit 
of others. The 2d and 3d Divisions of the book can be 
readily understood by those having no scientific knowl- 
edge, and by boys; and aside from the practical inform- 
ation afforded, there is a world of interest opened to 
occupy one’s thoughts while plodding on with his daily 
toil npon the farm. And those who read the second half 
of the book will be pretty sure to turn back and master 
the vast amount of information given in the first half. 
Altogether, this is one of the most valuable and thorough- 
ly prepared books of the year. We would advise every 
one to read it. The price is $2, which is very low, con- 
sidering the great number of engravings, and laborious 
preparation. It is sent by mail at the same price. For 
sale at this office, and by booksellers generally, 


Hiave Wea ‘“*Spongiole’ among 
us ?—We regret to see Dr. Hull, whom we esteem as one 
of our first horticulturists, making use of this obsolete 
word. Ina report of the doings of the Alton (IIl.) Horti- 
cultural Society, he is put down as saying: ‘I believe I 
wrote the first paper showing that the Spongioles die as 
the leaves do, and how produced the next season. When 
the vine starts to grow, the little mouths spoken of will 
be found to open and shut like a valve, and, strange as it 
may appear, they only take up the food appropriate to 
them.” We sincerely hope that Dr. IH. has been incor- 
rectly reported, for we cannot conceive how one at all ac- 
quainted with the laws of vegetable growth could make 
such a statement. The word “ spongéole’’ has long been 
discarded by vegetable physiologists as a name for some- 
thing which does not exist, and Dr. Hull in his lecture 
before that remarkable Illinois Industrial University 
used it to express root hairs, which is entirely different 
from the original meaning. Dr. Hull has many excellent 
ideas, and his teachings are such as we are always pleas- 
ed to read; but we hope he will drop so ambiguous a 
word as “ spongioles,” and when he means root hairs or 
rootlets, say so. When he gives us any thing more on 
those mouths which ** open and shut like a valve,” won't 
he please favor us with a drawing of them? We should 
be glad to be the medium of presenting so remarkable & 
discovery in vegetable physiology to the public in general, 
and the scientific world in particular, 


” 


Bugey Peas. — “<A. B. T.,” Columbia, 
Conn., asks how to save seed peas and not have them 
buggy. In districts like yours where the pea weevil is 
abundant the only way is to plant a late crop which may 
escape mildew, but is more likely to be attacked by it. 
Onr seed dealers have their seed peas raised far north, 
where the insect is not troublesome, 





Poudrette. — New Use for Old 
Thrashing Machines.—‘G. A. P.,” of Sandy 
Hill, N. Y., hauls night-soil from the village and muck 
from the swamp and puts them in two adjacent piles; 
then, when gufliciently dry,sets his horse power and 
thrashing machine running and one man at each pile to 
shovel. The materials are thrown into the thrasher in 
about equal quantities, and the result is a most perfect 
commingling, and a fine article of poudrette which gives 
off no odor.—{N. B. The semi-liquid consistence of 
night-soil as usually obtained would essentially interfere 
with making a “pile” of it, but we conceive no diffi- 
culty in reconciling our correspondent’s statement with 
probabilities if the half fluid mass be confined at first by 
low banks of earth or muck, and thus exposed to evap- 
oration by the heat of the sun. This should be done at 
a distance from dwellings, or the mass should at first be 
partially dried and covered by a layer of dry,swamp muck.) 
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The American Entomologist comes 
as bright and full of ** vim’ as ever. It is impossible 
ar any agricultural journal to give to insects the apace 
which the importance of the subject demands. This 
journal admirably supplements their work, and every one 
who takes an agricultural paper should have the Ento- 
mologist if he can afford it. It costs $1. year and gives 
times that value in ‘ bug” knowledge. Moreover 


many x ‘ 
its open war upon humbugs of all kinds, 


we like it for 





“ Cat-Worms.” — “8. IL,” Rancocas, N. 
J., asks for a remedy for cut-worms, and complains that 
“ they attack all Rinds of truck, and even cut down the 
rye.” We suspect that the ‘“cut-worms”’ are the white 
rub, the Jarve of the May-bus. Tow to destroy them 
is as yet an unsolved problem. In France they have a 
close relative of this with similar habits ; they plow the 
ground and employ children to pickthemup. Kill all the 
May-bugs _we have disposed of three which came at the 
light while we were writing thus far. The Indians in 
their warfare kill women and children. We once remon- 
strated with a Chief against this practice; his exeuse 
was forcibly, if not clegantly put, * No nits, no lice.” 
The May-bug or May-beetle is a harmless looking insect, 
which comes into the rooms at night and makes a great 
noise. It is capable of being the parent of much trouble. 
Squelch it wherever found. Quantities of them may be 
caught by shaking the trees early in the morning, 





Rose Bug.— E. Il,” Kutztown, Pa. We 
know of no application that will disturb this hard-shelled 
fellow. The best way is to shake it off carly in the 
morning and kill, 

The Department of Agriculiure, 
—We are pleased to learn from various sources that the 
{improvements in the grounds of the Department have 
made satisfactory progress. We saw the plans of Mr. 
Saunders, the eflicient Superintendent, and have no doubt 
that if properly carried out, they will result in giving us 
the most complete arboretum’ and botanical garden in 
the country. Now, Messrs. Senators and Representatives 
who hold the purse strings, will you not please let your 
wives buy their own bouquets, and shut up that florist’s 
shop near the Capitol which is ridiculously called the 
“Botanical Garden,’ but which is simply a national 
disgrace, and give the money which is expended there for 
private uses tothe Department of Agriculture? Do let 
us tax payers have something worth looking at when we 
goto Washington. If you give money for planting trees 
it will be spending it for something that will every year 
increase in beauty and value. The statuary and paint- 
ings upon which so much has been spent are mainly such 
as make one wish that the Capitol had been despoiled 
by theenemy. Please give us something for our money, 

Wine Making.—A discovery in relation 
to fermentation—one applying equally to cider and other 
liqnids—has been made in California, which, according 
to the accounts given, will be of the greatest importance 
to the wine makers of the country. By the ordinary 
process of fermentation it takes many months to com- 
plete the process, and then the wine has to stand one or 
more years to ripen, subject all the time to various ac- 
cidents and diseases. In the usual method the contact 
of the air is at the surface of the liquid in the vat or cask 
only; by the new process, which has heen patented, air 
is at intervals forced through the liquid from a perforated 
tube placed at the bottom of the vessel. It is claimed 
that the whole process of fermentation (without any 
second working) can be completed in about five days, 
and that in from two to four weeks after fermentation 
has ceased the wine or cider will be clear and ripe, and 
not liable to undergo any further change. 

Farming by Inches, or with 
Brains, Sir.—Uniform with ‘My Ten Rod Farm.” 
Pp. 123. Loring, Boston. That this work should be 
“aniform” with ** My Ten Rod Farm” is not at all singu- 
lar, as it is by the same young man, who in print 
assumes & ‘uniform’? which most men are slow to 
adopt, though there are instances in which the other 
sex have appeared as male writers. ‘‘My Ten Rod 
Farm” is the story of a woman whose husband died, 
and this is by a woman whose husband was near dying 
but recovered on ‘ garden sass,” an indication of an im- 
proved sanitary condition in the suburbs of Boston. 
Now while we give the author of these works credit for 
anexcellent style and a most capital way of putting 
things, which would find proper scope in our magazines, 
we cannot regard his works as valuable additions to our 
horticultural literature. The work before us is in the 
main Washburn’s excellent seed catalogue discussed by 
the aid of Henderson’s ‘Gardening for Profit.” He or 
she, as we may consider the author, enumerates the 
works which he or she found useful in his or her opera- 
tions, and he or she says: “At that time Henderson’s 








Gardening for Profit was not published.” Now it so 
happens that Henderson's ‘ Gardening for Profit’? was 
published before one of the works quoted, and we think 
before one or two others in the list of those from which he 
orshe was provided * with Brains, Sir.’ One or two hor- 
ticultural novels were well enough, when, asin the case of 
“Ten Acres Enough” and ‘* My Vineyard at Lakeview,” 
they were men’s records of men’s experience ; but whena 
man hides himself behind a woman’s name to give us in 
a diluted form works which, like ‘*‘My Ten Rod Farm,” 
were inspired solely by THenderson’s * Practical Floricul- 
ture,” and ‘*Farming by Inches” equally based upon 
IIenderson’s * Gardening for Profit,’ we feel it due to 
the women who have written and are writing about hor- 
ticultural matters to advocate ** women’s rights,’ and one 
of these is that their sex shall not be assumed by men in 
writing fictitious autobiographies. We know several 
women who haye been through severe trials and found 
profit as well as pleasure in horticulture, and we hope 
that they will come forward and give their experience 
Without assuming a garb not belonging to their sex. 
There is not the slightest reason why Mr.-—— should call 
himself Mrs. Caroline Gilman. He has talent enough, 
and can write well, and need not waste his time in telling 
us improbable stories of impossible persons. 
Canada Whistle.— J. H.,’’ Mt. Pleasant, 
Del. We have published so much upon the subject 
of eradicating the Canada Thistle in former years that 
it is not to be wonderéd at that you have seen nothing 
since January. The methods are, mow just before 
it blooms, and keep mowing as often as it grows. 
Smother it out with a straw stack. Salt it and let the 
sheep eat it. Cut off the stems and put salt on the roots. 
Any one can destroy it if he keeps at it. Mr. Beecher 
suggests to try to cultivate it asa crop, and then it will 











-be beset by all possible pests. We suspect, by the way, 


that our correspondent has not the Canada Thistle but a 
plant common in Delaware, and often called by that 
name, which is the Horse-nettle, Solanum Carolinense. 
This is quite as bad as the Canada Thistle, but may 
be conquered by persistent work. 





Buckwheat Seed.—G. W. Clemmer, of 
Tenn., asks how long buckwheat will retain its vitality. 
This all depends upon the manner in which it is kept. 
Seed one year old is preferred, but we have known 
old seed to germinate freely. The simple way to know 
whether a sample is good or not is to test 100 seeds 
sprinkled between two sods laid earth-sides together. 

Good Again for the ‘* Buckeye ”’ 
Wower.—David McBride, of Cumberland Co., N. J., 
secing the statement made by Gen’l. Halstead in the 
June Agriculturést, writes us: ‘ I sold a Buckeye 10 years 
ago to Mr. William Fogg of Shiloh in this county, who 
says that he has cut on an average 400 acres a year,and 
that one year he cut 600 acres, and the machine has never 
cost him anything, except for new knives and new fingers, 
about $20 in all. Ithink this rather beats Gen’l Mal- 
stead’s statement.”’—Remember.—The Publishers of the 
American Agriculturist send a No, 2 Buckeye, costing 
$125, to any one sending 150 subscribers at $1.50 each. 

May! Make Bfay!—A Maryland subscriber 
writes: * Landis cheap here, the soil, clay and sand, and 
splendid grass land, but the farmers do not know any- 
thing about hay. Itis all corn.’ This indicates a great 
agricultural fanlt,—perhaps we ought to say sin. To 
regions where grass is a natural product and even a 
nuisance among cultivated crops, hay is brought in great 
quantities from the North for the maintenance of those 
horses and cattle which cannot be pastured. The South 
micht raise its own hay, and it ought fo do it. Almost 
all farmers save a good deal of corn leaves stripped off 
before they are ripe, and when dry bound in sheaves. 
This is all the native hay used over a large section. 

West Breed of Cows for Millk.— 
“W.R.R.” We answer this question, in some way, 
frequently. Farmers who sell milk, and care nothing for 
quality, are partial to Short-horn (Durham) grades out of 
good-milking common cows. Those who make cheese 
and butter prefer Ayrshires or Ayrshire grades, Those 
who make fancy butter the chief thing, or who wish 
milk of great richness for their own tables, select the 
Jerseys. Great milkers occur in all breeds, occasionally. 
The Devons give a good quantity of rich milk, and the 
Holstein or Dutch cows are great milkers. Your choice 
would be wisest, probably, if it fell upon the Ayrshires or 
Devons as giving the best returns for food consumed and 
care given, and making good veal and excellent beef. 





Another Handsome Architectural 
Work.—Messrs. Loring & Jenny, architects, of Chica- 
go, are the joint authors of a large and handsome folio 
on “The Principles and Practice of Architecture,” con- 





taining 46 plates of plans, elevations, and details of 
Churches, Dwellings, and Stores of their own construc- 
tion, together with an elucidation of the French plan of 
“apartment houses,” and a discussion of the problem 
of providing suitable dwellings for the laboring classes 
of our cities. We are glad to find the principles of cor- 
rect architectural taste so ably discussed and so well illus- 
trated. The chapter “Truth in Architecture” is especially 
commendable in these days of “frescoed”’ sham in- 
teriors of churches and of pine-freestone porches and 
pillars. The designs are, many of them, elaborate and 
elegant; the work will have an excellent influence, into 
whosesoever hands it comes. It may be of great value 
to builders, and many architects need its tutoring. Letter- 
press 62 pages, folio. 46 lithographic plates. Published 
by Cobb, Pritchard & Co., Chicago. For sale by Orange 
Judd & Co., and sent by mail, prepaid, for the price—$12. 

Coal Tar on Shingtles.,—Jas. McClive. 
Not long ago when gas or coal tar became very abundant 
it was utilized in many ways, and more or less as paint 
for wood and meta’ _ Upon metals it gradually dried and 
formed a varnish-lke surface little acted on by the weath- 
er. On wood a similar surface was formed, but not alto- 
gether by evaporation, fora portion of the tar struck in, 
and though it looked well (** black but comely ”’), the re- 
sult proved that when exposed to moisture, tar-coated 
wood would absorb it more or less, and generally decay 
quicker than if not coated at all. This is the case 
probably when shingle roofs are coated with tar, The 
practice is now generally, if not universally, condemned. 








Potatoes—-Good Tops but no Tu- 
bers.—“ A. M. C.,” of Savannah, Ga. The trouble with 
your neighbor's crop which looked so well, but yielded 
nothing, was probably the manure and the season com- 
bined. Heating animal manures always give a tendency 
in potatoes to run to top, and the production of too 
much vine arrests or retards the formation of tubers. 





Fencing — High Farming — Large 
Farms,—T he reader will find some thoughts on these 
topics in the ‘** Walks and Taiks,” page 251, that will 
afford food for thought and probably call out some pro- 
test. The subject is important.—[Eps. 





Whitewashing Shingles.—J. McC. 
We know nothing of the use of the water-lime and milk 
wash you mention, but in the situation it could hardly 
be in any way superior to whitewash,—which, by the 
way, is improved for inside or outside work by the addi- 
tion of a Jump of tallow or any clean grease, nearly as 
big as one’s fist, to a pailfal of whitewash, put in while 
the lime is slaking. Lime applied to the shingles, course 
by course, as the roof is laid, is a great preservative. 





American Pomological Society.— 
All interested in fruit growing will remember that the 
12th session of this Society will be held at Philadelphia, 
in Horticultural Tall, on the 15th of September next, It 
is expected that this will be the largest and most import- 
ant meeting the Society has held. Preparations have 
been made to reduce the price of board at the hotels in 
Philadelphia, and negotiations are in progress for reduced 
fares on the several railroads leading to that city. We 
shall probably be able to give more information on this 
subject next month. Life membership, $10: biennial 
membership, which secures the volume of Transactions, 
$2, to be sent to Thomas P. James, Treasurer, Philadel- 
phia. Send fruit lists of State and local Societies to P. 
Barry, Rochester, as early as possible, and fruit for identi- 
fication and new varieties to F, R. Elliott, Cleveland, O. 





Iron and Pear Trees,—“J. J. H.,” 
Delphi, Ind., says: ‘I have near my pear orchard a 
knoll of ground formed by springs from a bluff. The 
water from the springs comes from an iron bog, and the 
soil, highly charged with iron, is of a very red color; 
and though loose, it will clog any plow we ever used 
on it, even in July. Wonld it be any advantage.to my 
pear trees to make a trench about three feet from stem, 
and fill with this soil ?’——It has been asserted on sey- 
eral] occasions that iron in various forms is beneficial to 
pear trees, but we never could get any positive evidence 
on the point. It has been argued that as iron is a useful 
tonic to the animal system, it must therefore be useful 
to the pear. “J.J. II.”’ has an excellent opportunity to 
try the experiment and report the results. It would 
make the experiment the more valuable if trees of the 
same kind were selected, and, as near as may be, in the 
same condition, Treat some with the iron, some with 
good composted manure, some with lime and ashes, and 
some with nothing. Unless the trees are small, cutting a 
trench three feet from the stem would be root-pruning, 
and the benefit arising from this would be ascribed to the 
iron. The best way in each case would be, to make the 
application to the surface, and then thoroughly fork it in. 
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Lightning-Rods. — Several have sent 
circulars of makers of patent lightning-rods and asking 
if this or that is the best in use. There is so much non- 
sense and ignorance of the simplest laws of electricity 
mixed up with matters that are true, in claims for these 
rods, that they are amusing reading. The essentials of 
a good rod are these: it should have a good connection 
between all its parts; it should extend some feet above 
the highest parts of the building, and terminate ina 
sharp, indestructible point ; and it should at its lower end 
be in contact with moist soil. Where there are several 
rods upon a building, let them be connected, and if there 
is a tin roof, let this be in contact with the rods. In- 
sulators are not of any consequence, and add needless 
expense to the rod. Copperis a better conductor than 
iron, but more expensive, and iron rods will answer every 
purpose, if properly put up. It is probable that any of 
the several “ patent’? rods will prove efficient, but not 
more so than a common square nail-rod properly put up 
by one who understands it. Some of the lightning-rod 
travellers are honest men who will do what they agree to 
do, while others are regular swindlers. Those who en- 
gage to have rods put‘up should make a bargain for the 
whole job beforehand and not trust to after-measure- 
ments at so much a foot. An honest man will be willing 
to contract for the work at a stated price. 

The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science will hold its 18th meet- 
ing at Salem, Mass., on August 18th. We advise the A. 
A. F. T. A. O. S. to devote its first hours to the adoption 
of some name less cumbersome than the one it now holds. 
In spite of the name, the Association is a very excellent 
one, the conditions of membership of the most liberal 
kind, andits gatherings are attended not only by those 
eminent in the various departments of science, but by 
the lovers of science who wish to hear what the oracles 
have to say. Salem is a delightfulold town and already 
of itself a center of science, and it is appropriate that 
the Society with the long name shonld meet there. 





Canned Peaches.—A valued correspond- 
ent in Boston writes us a protest against the quality of 
the canned peaches in the market. He says, and truly, 
that as a general thing they are not fit to eat. Last year 
was one of unusual scarcity, and anything in the shape 
of a peach, whether ripe or not, was used to fill the cans. 
The present season there promises to be an abundant 
peach crop. Now here isa first-rate chance for some 
canning establishment to make a reputation. Let it be 
known that a certain brand of peaches will be when 
opened eatable, and not the tough, slimy apology for 
peaches that we have had, and the fortune of that 
house is made. Buyers wish a good thing or nothing. 





‘* Rascally °? Seedsmen.—We have re- 
ceived several letters complaining of seedsmen in differ- 
ent parts of the country. We do not answer these 
** through the paper,” as requested, as we find the charges 
are against persons whom we believe intend to deal fair- 
ly, and our experience with many thousands of letters 
yearly shows that the fault is rather more likely to be 
that of the correspondent than that of the seedsman. At 
a large seed house in this city, we recently saw a file of 
perhaps fifty letters, most of which had contained money, 
and there was not the least possible clue to the senders. 
In some the signature was omitted, in others the name 
of the State, and in some both P. O. and State were want- 
ing. No doubt, the writers of these letters feel badly 
treated, and have set the seed establishment down asa 
swindling concern. It would be well before asking us 
to publish this or that dealer as a humbug to first ascer- 
tain if he ever received the order. In our large seed 
stores all hands work 18 hours a day, and then are often 
several days behind their work. 





Anu Excellent Practical Poultry 
Book.—At a time when such rational interest is taken 
in the subject of poultry keeping, as of late, it has been a 
source of regret that we could not offer to our readers, 
without qualification, some book to be implicitly relied 
upon asa guide. The books which we have are many 
of them very good, so far as they go, or were good when 
they were written, while others are mere compilations, or 
valuable chiefly for showy pictures and descriptions of 
fancy fowls. We have wanted a book to put into the 
hands of the novice, who has means and tastes to become 
a poultry fancier and breeder ; the village mechanic need- 
ed a book which would guide his wife and children in 
raising fowls and making a profit of a hundred dollars or 
more a year, on their one or two lots; the farmer needed 
one as much as any, to aid him in the choice of the most 
profitable breeds, in the rearing of early chickens, and 
in fattening market fowls; and the amateur or genuine 
fancier, whose fowl or poultry are his delight, and whose 
ranges of separate yards and runs indicate the expense 
pa ia Willing fogo to for his pete, especially needed 4 











book in which to find the views of the most successful 
and distinguished breeders and prize takers in regard to 
points, breeding, feed, preparation of different breeds 
for exhibition, and many other things of which the books 
we had treated very unsatisfactorily, if at all. Such a book 
was, we repeat, a long standing want, but now we have it. 

Some weeks ago we received from Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin, of London and New York, a neat volume by Mr. 
L. Wright. We were charmed by the simplicity, clear- 
ness, and common sense of the book, and with its prac- 
tical character. Its author exhibits the utmost familiar- 
ity with poultry keeping in its minute details and diffi- 
culties, and has not less accurate views in regard to the 
principles of breeding, which are equally applicable to 
the rearing of thoroughbred short-horns and chickens. 
The united experiences of the editorial staff of the Ag7i- 
culturist are not very limited, and finding them to agree 
£0 well with Mr. Wright in all essential particulars, we 
are confirmed in the view that good practice in England 
is good in the United States also, and on this account 
Messrs. Judd & Co. secured the work as soon as possible 
for the American public, issuing it as one of their own 
publications and with the same hearty endorsement and 
recommendation. It is fully illustrated in all its depart- 
ments, and we venture to say that no poultry raiser, 
however experienced, can read it without obtaining 
valuable hints and solid good. The subject is treated 
under six “sections,” viz.: I.—General management 
with a view to profit. II.—Breeding and exhibition of 
prize poultry. IIl.—Different breeds of fowls,—charac- 
teristic points,—comparison of merits and defects. IV.— 
Turkeys, ornamental poultry, and water fowl. V.—Hatch- 
ing and rearing chickens artificially. VI.—Breeding and 
Management of Poultry on a large scale. New York: 
Orange Judd & Co. 243 pages. 12mo. Price, sent by 
mail, $2.00. 


Canning Green Peas.—V. Miller and 
many others fail in preserving green peas. We have 
several times stated as follows: Peas are put in the 
cans, soldered up, and boiled several hours ; the cans are 
then punctured, the steam allowed to escape, soldered, 
and boiled for several hours again, about eight hours 
in all. Then—they may all keep or may all be worth- 
less. Our most experienced preservers, who follow the 
business of canning vegetables, find peas more difficult 
to manage than any others. 


The Reconstructed Farmer.—We 
welcome this journal with particular pleasure. While 
we have not found it within our province to protest 
against the constant snarls and flings at the North, of 
some of the Southern agricultural journals, we have 
nevertheless felt sad that those who were engaged in 
ably advocating agriculture—a national cause—should so 
obtrude their political prejudices; we have kept silent 
in the hope of a change, and that change comes to us in 
the ** Reconstructed Farmer.” It proposes to forget the 
past and work for the future. Coming with this spirit 
we welcome and commend it, and hope that its success 
may warrant the manly stand that it has taken. 





A New Potato Growing from an 
Old One.—“ W. M.B.,” Virden, Ill., sends an old po- 
tato with a new one growing from its side. This is noth- 
ing unusual,and often occurs where potatoes are kept 
sufficiently warm to start into growth and are perfectly 


excluded from light. 





Articles of Association for Farm- 
ers? Clubs and Similar Societies.—We have 
frequent calls for the best form of Constitution and By- 
laws for local Agricultural and kindred associations, and 
would esteem it a favor if our readers who are members 
of Farmers’ Clubs or local Agricultural Societies would 
send us copies of their articles of association, ctc., that 
we may give the subject proper study, for the benefit of 
future inquirers. It shows a ‘‘ healthy” state of feeling 
among farmers where these institutions are established. 
In general, the simpler the formal bond of association, 
the better. The real bond is and ever will continue,— 
interest in a common subject, maintained by interesting 
and improving stated meetings and exhibitions, 





A Word to Col. Harris.—Harris of the 
Ohio Farmer comes to New York now and then. We 
are glad to have him come, as he brings a fresh breeze 
from the lakes with him. We treat Col. IH. as politely as 
we can, and after all this, is it right for him to go home 
and pitch into our pet institution, the Farmers’ Club? 
Just see what he says :—‘‘ Next to a visit to the Olympic, 
to see the play of Humpty Dumpty, is a Tuesday after- 
noon's amusement at the meeting of the Farmers’ Club 
of the American Institute, which we went to see, as we 
usually do when we can command the time, an pur visit 
to New York, The room was full of attentiva lisianera 
and enthusiastic tailkrars, bnt the management hag fallen 





into ruts of most profitless verbiage, from which the 
vehicle must be lifted by some original process ae oi 
transactions will continue to be lightly esteemed in thse 
cultural literature. The sayings and readings at vs 
Club form a sort of weak and weekly gruel, which ~ 
nishes the staple diet in the agricultural columns of the 
political city papers. We hope to see this venerable in. 
stitution reconstructed and made better.”°—_Now Col f 
this will not do. State pride and city pride call upon = 
to protest. What do you Buckeye fellows know about 
farming, that you should sit in judgment on the assem- 
bled wisdom of New York City? You are not a Doctor 
of anything, nor an Ex-Alderman, nor an “ Agricultura} 
Editor’ of a city paper. What can you know about 
farming? There is one comfort, though ; you will be paid 
by the N. Y. Weekly Tribune. That sheet owns the 
Club and runs it for our amusement. We gave the Clyh 
a gentle punch some time ago, and they advertised us in 
two issues for nothing. Perhaps, after all, what we have 
quoted is just a clever dodge on the part of the Col. to 
get a notice of his paper in the Tribune. They bite at 
very naked hooks over there. 

Sage.—S. A. T.,” Danvers Centre, Mass, 
says: **‘ Here, where sage is raised by the ton, it is sown 
in the field between May ist and 10th, weeded and thinned 
like carrots, and never transplanted.” In this case the 
land is given up to the crop. About New York itis grown 
only as a second crop after cabbages, etc., come off. 

Potato-Flies.—Several of the blistering 
beetles are destructive to the potato vine, and are popu. 
larly known as potato-flies. Mr. Danicl Hubbard, Mont- 
gomery Co., Ill., writes that his sons effectually destroy 
these insects by making a fire of straw and other light 
stuff upon the edge of the field at twilight. The insects 
are attracted from a great distance by the light, and 
in two instances the fields were completely cleared. 





Liveforever (Sedum Telephium) is often a 
troublesome weed. Will some one who has successfully 
exterminated it tell how it is done? 

Asparagus Beetle.—“J. B. M.,” Newark, 
N. J., asks if we know of any way of destroying the 
asparagus beetle, except to cut and burn the shoots. As 
our bed is not troubled we have not had an opportunity 
to experiment. The pest isaserious one, and we shall 
be glad to hear of a remedy. 


Tree Boxes.—E. P. B.,”’ Danbury, Conn. 
We never heard of properly applied tree boxes injuring 
atree. They should be open, to allow access of air, and 
not so small as to cramp the tree in any way. 





Sweet Potatoes. —Several ask if they 
shall move the vines after they take root at the joints, 
The roots which form at each joint soon begin to form 
potatoes, but they fail to attain any considerable size 
before they are cut off by the frost. In sub-tropical 
climates itis well to let them remain, but wherever there 
are frosts sufficient to kill the vines it is better to lift 
them and allow all the nourishment elaborated by the 
leaves to go to the principal roots. 

Almonds and English Walnuts.— 
“DPD. H.,” Sherman, Texas. No doubt both these will 
succeed with you, as far as climate is concerned, if your 
bothersome ants will let them alone. Even as far north 
as New York they manage to flourish. Any of our large 
nurserymen can supply you with trees. 

**Five Cracker Plant.°°—‘ A. A. J.P.” 
wishes to know the name of the plant usually called 
‘*Fire Cracker”? and sometimes ‘ Ladies’ Cigar.”’ Its 
botanical name is Cuphea platycentra, a native of Mexico, 
and a capital thing, whether out of doors or in the house. 

Slabs for Straw berries.—G. F. J.,” 
Fayetteville, N. Y., recommends the use of slabs between 
the rows of strawberry plants, to protect the fruit from 
being soiled and to facilitate picking. This might 
answer for those who live near a saw-mill, and a bed 
covered with slabs would be much in the condition of 
the tiled beds made in England. 





Bloodroot and Penunyroyal.— Sub: 
scriber,” Coulton, Ky. We doubt if these would pay for 
collecting if one has anything else todo. If Bloodroot 
is ia such quantities that it could be plowed ont and 
raked up it might do to gather it, but Pennyroyal would 
require to be pressed, to make it manageable, and the 
demand is not large, 


Black Raspberries, —C Carleton, 
These may be tranaplanted in the fall or apring, as may 
be most convenient, fet them four faet apart each way; 
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Stonehenge.’ —A Work on the 
Horse. J. I. Walsh, editor of The Field (London) 


who has made his nom de plume not only classical, but 
high authority upon matters pertaining to the horse, has 
written an admirable work—‘‘ The Horse in the Stable 
and the Field; his varieties, management in health and 
disease, Anatomy, Physiology, etc.” It isan octavo of 
622 pages, illustrated by 170 engravings, most of them by 
distinguished artists, published by Geo. Routledge & 
Son, London and New York. This book has been for 
several years regarded as high authority on the subjects 
of which it treats, and a new edition now appears simul- 
taneously in England and this country, printed from the 
game plates. Few changes have been made in that part 
which is particularly the work of Mr. Walsh, but the 
anatomical and veterinary portion has been thoroughly 
revised. We regard the work as one of the most valu- 
able and practical on the Horse in the English language. 
It is a condensation of facts, reasons, and plain direc- 
tions, and for aught we see isin almost all particulars 
quite as well adapted to the use of horse owners in 
this country as in Great Britain. It is placed on our 
list of choice works. Price, sent by mail, $3.50. 





«The New West’? is the name which 
Mr. Chas. L. Brace gives to his new book on California 
in 1867—8, just published by G. P. Putnam & Son, New 
York. We have read it with great interest, gaining new 
ideas from almost every page, being led on from chapter 
to”chapter by the pleasant style in which the writer 
presents his practical, common-sense views of society, 
customs, individuals, and classes, of beautiful scenery 
and natural wonders. The railroad brings us so near to 
the “* New West” now that every thing written upon the 
subject has acharm, Mr. Brace is an old traveller, We 
have followed close in his footprints (in ‘‘ Home Life in 
Germany”) more than once, and have been pleased to see 
how differently he saw things from ordinary travellers, 
and how much as one thinks he would see them him- 
self. He says he has tried to sketch such features as 
other travellers have neglected. If he has, he does not 
appear to have neglected those features to which they 
devoted their pencils. The author’s views of the agri- 
cultural capacities of the State, the great farms, gardens, 
vineyards, wheat lands, silk-worm growing, the homes 
of the people, the choice places for settlers to seek 
homes, etc., give the book a peculiar interest and value. 
It is a 372 page 12mo., beautifully printed and bound, 
and sent by mail for the price $1.75. 

Ohio Grape Growers’ Association. 
—The summer meeting will be held at Lancaster on the 
State Reform Farm on the 25thand 26th of August next. 
Everybody is invited and a good time expected. 

Evergreen for a Name.—a. C. Wood, 
Grant Co., Wis. The specimen is from Red Cedar, which 
always has prickly leaves when young. The ‘ bur-like 
buds” are a fungus, which is not rare upon the tree, and 
often causes it much injury. 





American Fruit Preserving Pow- 
der.—We have several inquiries concerning this, and 
have investigated the matter. We have not used it our- 
selves, but propose to do so this season. Fruit that was 
put up last year was perfectly preserved. The powder is 
of course a chemical substance, and as far as we have 
been able to learn, it is nearly inert; at all events it is 
not as active as common salt,and in the small quantity 
in which it is used its presence is not likely to be 
noticed. If, as claimed, and we see no reason to doubt 
it, fruit can be preserved in large jars, without any 
special care to exclude the air, it will certainly be a great 
blessing to housekeepers. 


Hedging.—“ D. S. F.,” Jasper Co., Ill. You 
are too late to do anything with Osage Orange this year. 
The seed is sown in spring in a seed-bed, the plants taken 
up in the fall, and set in the hedge in the following spring. 
You can buy plants next spring from the dealers. 





The Crows.—Dr. Geo. H. Bute, of Nazareth, 
Pa., has for many years been a consistent friend of the 
birds. He pleads with us in behalf of crows, telling of 
astate of things prevailing ina part of Germany about 
100 years ago. There the crows were almost all destroyed 
by order of the government, and as a consequence mice 
multiplied to an unprecedented extent. Every wheat ear, 
it would seem, had a mouseon it. So crows had to be 
imported and encouraged. No doubt crows do more 
good than harm. They pull corn and destroy the young 
and eggs of small birds, but eat many grubs and mice. We 
tried trapping them in our cornfield with entire success. 
A flock had done a day’s work pulling up the corn, and 
then we set a trap in the outside furrow, covering it light- 
ly with tissue paper and dirt. Three bad eggs were laid 
in a sort of nest place under some brush and Driers in 





the fence row, in plain sight, and a good egg, broken, to 
show the yolk, was laidsome 8 feet off. This was eaten, 
and in trying to get tothe nest the trap was sprung and 
Jack Daw was caught by the foot. He made a great noise 
and called his friends about him, and no doubt they took 
warning, for no more came. The crow was not seriously 
hurt, and after being exhibited as an example and warn- 
ing would have been liberated, had he not been killed by 
a passionate man, who was clawed by him. 

Remedies.—S. H., Jr.,’”’ Potsdam, N. Y. 
We keep as free from all ‘‘ remedies” as possible, as we 
believe that popular medicine does more harm than good. 
Were we to publish your request, more than fifty people 
would prescribe the ‘ best thing in the world” and no 
two alike. If you have no sensible doctor where you 
live you had better go elsewhere and consult one, and not 
depend upon remedies that may be suggested by people 
who know nothing of medicine. 

A Good Cause in Good Mands.— 
A few years since, the establishment of the ‘Church 
Union ” newspaper, with the avowed object of bringing 
Christians of all denominations into closer sympathy, 
was hailed with pleasure by all who love religion more 
than sectarianism. Unfortunately for the cause and the 
paper itself, until recently its course failed to be promo- 
tive of the end in view. A few months since it passed 
into new hands, and under its present able management 
is proving its right to its well-chosen title and establish- 
ing strong claims to the cordial support of those who 
approve of Christian Unity. We are pleased to notice 
that it avoids the error of endeavoring to impose uniform- 
éty—the very essence of denominationalism—but allow- 
ing men to differ in views, seeks to unite them in the 
common work of making the world better. 





Whe Ohio State Fair will be held at 
Toledo, Sept. 14th to1%th. D.C. Richmond will have 
charge of ‘‘ Pumpkin Hall,” and if the showis as good 
this year as it was last, it will be worth secing. At any 
rate, D. C. is an exhibition of himself. 

Warrows.—The harrow in our May number 
(page 172) is highly approved by “T. E. R.,” of Berlin, 
Md., who writes that he made one and thinks it is just 
the thing in size and shape, but as he did not like the 
way the teeth were put in, in this respect he departed 
from the diagram given, and improved upon it, which we 
have no doubt he did. Taking a chalk line he made 
parallel marks across the harrow fore and aft, two inches 
apart, and set one tooth on each line where the lines 
cross the tooth-bars. In the center, the space is three 
inches between the lines on which the teeth are put, the 
two parts of the harrow being brought as close together 
as possible. He used thirty-four teeth. 





Grape Cuttings.—‘E. M. M.,” Smith- 
field, Va., put out some 4,000 cuttings of the Concord 
Grape, and ‘‘mulched them heavily with ‘pine trash’ 
(pine leaves we suppose); many of them put out leaf, 
and from some cause (either the cold spell or the mulch) 
have died.” We do not suppose that the trouble was 
caused by the mulch. We have no hint as to the time the 
cuttings were set, but we infer that they were put in too 
late. A vine cutting needs to be in the soil long enough 
to form roots before the buds push. In Virginia we 
should set them in autumn. <A cutting if put into warm 
soil will put ont afew leaves, and having no roots the 
weakly shoot soon dies. In all dormant cuttings aim to 
get roots before the foliage starts. 





“What is the Best Breed of Sheep? 
Hardy, healthy, not fine wooled, neither very coarse, but 
medium; good for mutton and for wool. W. R. R.”— 
You describe the characteristics of the South-downs, and 
it may be this breed would exactly suit you. The Cots- 
wolds are much heavier, have a longer fleece, which, 
though coarser, is much sought after and brings high 
prices on account of its silkiness and combing qualities, 
South-down mutton is much the best and brings the high- 
est prices, but feeders prefer to fatten grade Cotswolds, 
or some other of the large long-wooled breeds. 





More Grubs with Sprouts.—H. Hig- 
bee, Decatur Co., Iowa, has our thanks for the specimens. 
He will find an account of them in the June number, 





The Flowering of a ‘** Century 
Plant.99—An American Aloe, Agave Americana, of the 
striped-leaved variety is now about to flower in the green- 
house of Messrs. Frost & Co., the well-known nurserymen 
of the Genesce Valley Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. We 
have seen the Agave growing abundantly in Mexico, 
where it flowers in from seven to twenty years. When 
grown at the North, and under less favorable circum- 
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stances, it is so long in coming into flower that it is pop- 
ularly called a “Century Plant,” and is said to bloom 
once in a hundred years, This is a mistake, as the plant 
never blooms but once, and in this flowering affords a 
striking illustration of vegetable economy. The plant 
goes on forming its large, fleshy leaves year after year, 
some of those of Messrs. Frosts’ plant being 6 feet 6 
inches long. These are very thick and succulent, and 
last for many years. When the flowering time comes, 
the stem pushes up from the center of the plant; it is 
about 4 inches in diameter and makes a growth in length 
from 3 to 5 inches each day. The stem runs up from 10 
to 30 feet in hight, and throws out symmetrically arranged 
flower branches, which together form a handsome pyra- 
mid. The flowers are very numerons, but in themselves 
are not very handsome, as they are of a greenish yellow. 
All this rapid growth of stem and profusion of flowers is 
at the expense of the nutriment stored in the thick 
leaves of the plant. They expend their substance in pro- 
ducing the enormous flower cluster, and the plant dies. 
We understand that Messrs. Frost have made prepara- 
tions to allow the plant to develop itself properly, and 
also for the accommodation of the many visitors who will 
wish to see this rare floral exhibition. 





Hybrid Corn not Permanent. — 
Different varieties of corn mix easily, and bya little 
painstaking to keep the ears covered with paper covers 
until the silk is out, they may be. dusted with any kind 
of pollen, from the spindles, desired, and the kernels will 
be ahybrid variety. Thus three or four kinds of corn have 
been mingled and the resulting variety has proved constant 
and excellent for years on the home soil. When removed, 
however, and coming under different influences of soil 
and climate, it is liable the first or second year to break 
up into its original varieties, or something like them, 
the ears being quite variegated. After a while the tend- 
ency ceases, and the variety may then, and not until 
then, be considered established. 


Vinegar. — “G. W. H.” asks how vinegar 
which has lost its acidity can be restored. A sailor in 
church on hearing the minister read the text “If the salt 
has lost its savor, wherewith shall it be salted,” called out 
‘*more salt.” If the vinegaris spoiled it must have been 
very poor vinegar to begin with, and our correspondent 
must begin anew, which we should prefer, or add more 
vinegar-making materials to the old liquid. Vinegar 
is only produced from alcohol; alcohol comes from the 
fermentation of sugar, and sugar may come from achange 
in starchy materials. To get vinegar we have to usc 
some fruit juice or similar liquid that will form alcohol. 
Good vinegar will not ‘lose its sour,” as our cor- 
respondent complains, 





Barking Trees.—C. P. W.,” Maplewood, 
Mass., writes: ‘‘I have in my garden five apple trees, 
Baldwin variety, Ishould judge about 12 years old. Have 
borne a little for a numberof years, but not much. 
About the middle of last June I peeled the bark from 
the bodies of two of the trees, and from the lower part 
of one of the largest limbs on another tree, leaving only 
the very thin bark next to the tree untouched, which 
could at that time have been scraped off with my thumb- 
nail. To-day the two trees and single limb are filled 
with blossoms, while I find no blossoms on the trees un- 
peeled or on any part of the tree with one limb peeled, 
except the peeled limb. I ask the philosophy of such 
results from such a process. I also served a crab-apple 
tree the same way, at the same time, then with fruit upon 
it. The fruit remained and nowit is in full blossom. 
I stripped off the bark as clean as you would to make a 
whistle, only taking care not to injure the soft bark next 
to the wood.”’ Mr. W’s experiment illustrates what is now 
generally accepted among fruit growers, that whatever 
threatens the destruction of the tree throws it into fruit. 
We alluded to this matter on page 258. We have known 
similar instances to that cited by our correspondent. 





Crop Prospects.—Out letters (up to about 
the 10th of June,) which allude to the crops, and great 
numbers of them do so, almost uniformly report most 
favorable prospects for winter grain, spring grain, and 
grass. From the South the corn crop is also included 
among those promising well. Little is said about cotton, 
but from other sources we judge that this is-no excep- 
tion. In fact, we have hardly seen or heard of a grum- 
bling farmer or fruit grower, and this is wonderful, for it 
is a farmer's privilege to grumble at the weather as much 
as it is a sailor’s to find fault with his “ grub.” In some 
parts of the West the peach crop will be asmall one, but in 
general there is every promise of a good peach year, while 
apples and pears are likely to be in great profusion. Of 
course there is a yet a chance of some disaster from in- 
sects, disease or bad weather, but it should be a cause of 
general rejoicing among farmers and horticulturists that 
the prospects for a year of abundance are so flattering. 
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_ Grapes at Hammondsport, N. Y. 


[The following account of the grape products at Ham- 
mondsport, Steuben Co., N. Y., is by Dr. E. Van Keuren, 
one of our most thorough and conscientious cultivators.] 

The grape vines of this region, as 2 whole, have 
come through the winter remarkably well, and give 
promise of a large crop of fruit. The buds of afew 
failed to put forth, but they are not much to blame, con- 
sidering the treatment to which they have been subject- 
ed. Over generously enriched, and starvingly stinted 
soil, together with untimely, poor, or positively no culture 
and training at all, have their results here with grapes, 
as they do everywhere, and in all other branches of hor- 
ticulture and agriculture. 

Comparing notes made in °67, °68, and those being 
made this year by actual measurement of vines of the 
same kind in like circumstances, it appears that the season 
with our grapes is a week in advance of either of the 
past two, and the season has been so favorable for culti- 
vating vineyards, that we have been able to keep pace 
fully with the advanced growth. 

The custom of late fall plowing, throwing the ground up 
against, and even over, young vines, is yearly becoming 
more general. How much of good wintering and early 
and healthy starting of the young shoots should be at- 
tributed to this it is as yet difficult to determine. There 
is no doubt that good results from it, by the protection 
from freezing it affords to the roots of the vine, its fertil- 
izing influence upon the upturned earth, and the destruc- 
tion it causes of the roots and seeds of weeds, and, we 
may add, the facility it affords for completing the first 
course of spring cultivation at its proper time. Our 
spring cultivation is or should be finished in the month 
of May, and consists of plowing between the rows to the 
depth of from four to six inches, throwing the earth away 
from the vines, and hoeing with what is called with us a 
** grape hoe,” stirring the narrow unplowed strips of soil 
to the depth of four inches, care being taken to remove 
all weeds and grass, and not to injure the roots at or near 
the head of the vine. We find the grape hoe so con- 
venient and valuable an implement in the garden, that I 
am tempted to give a hint as to its form for the benefit of 
those who never saw one. It has an eye as large as that 
of a common axe, but rather irregularly square, from 
which eye proceed two prongs, parallel with each other, 
two inches apart, about seven inches long, an inch wide, 
half an inch thick near the eye, and tapering to an edge. 
Imagine the blade of a carpenter’s adz cleft, and some- 
what straightened, and you will have some idea of it. 

The work of plowing and hoeing being done timely, 
the intelligent vineyardist is ready for disbudding, or 
“rubbing out,’ as we familiarly call it. This takes 
place from the 25th of May to the 10th of June with our 
best growers. The young shoots are then tender and 
easily removed. The importance of this branch of 
training or pruning is never overestimated ; it affords an 
opportunity for the correction of errors or omissions in 
fall pruning, and allows us to determine, accidents aside, 
the quantity of fruit the bearing vine shall carry. When 
two or more shoots start from the same bud, one only, 
the strongest, is left, and all barren ones, and shoots 
coming out from the old wood, and springing up from 
the roots around the head of the vine are removed. 
Those fruit-bearing shoots, (always on the last year’s 
wood,) which are feeble, are taken out, leaving such a 
number as the vine is able to support; never losing sight, 
however, of making provision for next year’s bearing 
canes. In the performance of this work, the good sense 
and judgment of the vine-dresser may be displayed to 
the advantage of the proprietor of the vineyard. 

The desire for improvement or change, so natural to 
our people, finds no abatement of activity, but rather an 
increase in not a few of our grape growers. It is not un- 
common to hear some of them say “I wish I had planted 
this or that varicty, instead of those I have.” A few of 
the newer kinds have been so thoroughly and ingenious- 
ly pressed upon their attention, and the past two years 
having been rather unfavorable for maturing some of the 
later varieties, there is sort of unrest in the minds of 
some—a longing for the realization of their Utopian 
ideas of vines and grapes. They are anxions for earli- 
ness, never-failing hardiness and fecundity, with the 
most superior excellence of fruit for wine and market. 
Who would not be pleased with such a realization, but 
who can, in reason, expect it ? 

We are producing mainly Catawba, Isabella, Dela- 
ware, Diana, and Concord, proportioned in the order I 
have named them, and we have planted quite largely, 
within a year or two, of the Iona and Israella. 

Most kinds, that can be grown in this latitude, are 
found here in smal] quantities ; the newer sorts are on 
trial, and, as a whole, our vineyardists act upon the rule 
of proving all things, and holding fast that which is good. 
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Draining in Quicksand. — A corre- 
spondent asks for information concerning the laying of 




















drains in a subsoil of quicksand. This is the most difii- 
cult problem that the drainer has to deal with, gnd its 
solution, when any solution is possible, depends very 
much on circumstances. It is almost indispensable to 
give the drain sufficient fall for an uninterrupted flow of 
the water entering it. Where this fall can be obtained, 
as many men should be employed as can work to advant- 
age, the ditch should be opened as rapidly as possible, 
and the tiles laid and covered at once, all accumula- 
tions in advance of the tile layer being immediately 
thrown out, so that there shall be no interruption to the 
flow of the water in the tiles. If the land to be drained 
isalevel swamp in which the fall is necessarily too 
slight for this treatment, one or more open ditches should 
be dug, deeper than the point at which the tiles are to be 
laid, and kept open, if necessary, by unremitted shoveling, 
until the excess of water has been removed. If the 
swamp receives the water of streams or springs from 
adjoining land, a perfect outlet for this must be first 
provided, so that the condition of saturation may be 
overcome. Quicksand is simply fine sand saturated 
with water. Owing to the defective binding qualities of 
such sand in such condition, as the water flows out from 
it, it carries the sand with it. The excess of water once 
removed, it will retain its place sufficiently well, and if 
future additions of water are allowed to escape without 
saturating the stratum, all further difficulty is obviated. 
Fortunately such sands are very porous, anda single open 
drain will remove the water of saturation from a distance 
of several hundred feet on each side, leaving the ground 
sufficiently firm to be drained with tiles without difficulty. 
If these can be placed somewhat below the level of the 
layer of sand, it will be all the better. If in digging the 
open ditch above referred to, the sides continue to slip 
in, there is nothing for it but to let them take their natural 
slope and to keep throwing out the slip. An outlet must 
be afforded for the lubricating water before any further 
work can be successfully done. We are sorry not to be 
able to give any more satisfactory advice, but there is no 
royal road to land drainage, and he who would draina 
quicksand must begin at the foundation and expect to 
spend a good deal of money before the real work of re- 
clamation can be commenced. 

Milking Wachines.—“A. F.,” Abington, 
Va, 
that will answer your purpose. There is one which 
has been exhibited at our fairs and in our city for some 
years, but we have never heard of its being used on any 
farm or in the milk stables, to which it seems adapted. 

Butter Powders.—We believe that all 
the “butter powders” are essentially frauds. Those 
which we have investigated are absolutely so. The claim 
that a pound of butter may be made from a quart of milk, 
by any hocus-pocus, is false. 
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Bee Notes.—By M. Quinby. 





Swarms Going to the Woods.— 
Whoever has movable comb hives should no longer 
complain of bees going to the woods. In this day, every 
one knows, or might and should know, how to prevent 
it. The very first time that a queen is seen—and it should 
be very soon—after she commences laying, cut off one 
wing. If increase of stock is wanted, divide, and make 
artificial swarms as soon as strong enough in the spring. 
It is unnecessary to wait unti! queen cells are sealed over. 
When the old queen has gone or is taken away, allow 
but one young one to hatch. Suppose the old queen 
should get lost in her efforts to go—unless Italian it is of 
no account—her place is easily supplied at this season. 

Answers to G. W. €.—I do not think 
that ‘“‘the light coming in at the window of the hive 
during observations, or the smell of green elder, was the 
probable cause of bees leaving.”’ Yet it was possible. 
There are many other causes more probable. The hot 
sun directly on the hive is often the canse....‘* If 2,000 
cubic inches is the proper size of hive for latitude of 429, 
what would you recommend for Tennessee, or lat. 35° 7” 
Ans.—One square foot is probably sufficient. ...‘* What 
is meant by a drone queen ?”—Ans.—The queen bee that 
never has met the male will lay eggs that will hatch 
drones, and those only. The queen to meet the drone, 
or male, has to leave the hive and meet him in the air. 
Now one that has deficient wings never can become a 
fertile queen. One impregnation is sufficient for a life- 
time, except in a few rare cases, when the effect of the 
male becomes exhausted, and in this case the ergs hatch 
only drones. That she does not requirea second impreg- 
nation after she commences laying, is proved from the 
fact of her continuing to lay for two or three years after 
having her wines cut, and when she is unable to fly. 


The Main Thing.—Kcep your bees sup- 
plied with surplus honey room. Rather than let them be 





There is no milking machine which we know of | 
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outside the hive idle, put two tiers of boxes on the top,and 
some on the side, and as fast as filled replace with empt 
ones. The bees will contrive to find room for just paid 
cell more long after the general sealing up is done, and if 
you wait until the last is finished, it may make a differ. 
ence of very many pounds. Besides this, honey shows 
its purest whiteness when first sealed. 
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Castle Garden Labor Exchange, 


Among the great number of emigrants continually 
landing at Castle Garden, New York, many of all nations 
are entirely without means, or possessed of very little, 
They can not leave the city, and must find immediate 
employment, or soon become dependent upon charity, 
The Commissioners of Emigration have established a 
bureau under the charge of attentive and accommodating 
men and women, where employers, and those wishing 
work, are brought together without expense to either, 
Farmers and others, who can make it possible to visit 
New York personally, can thus, if they are tolerably goog 
judges of character, obtain good “help” of either sex, 
especially males, at fair wages. Selecting help is a busi. 
ness which should be attended to by the employer per- 
sonally, if possible. The supply of labor depends greatly 
upon the arrivals of emigrant ships, and the character of 
the emigrants varies also according to the part of the world 
from which the ships come. Irish, English, Scotch, and 
Germans, prevail, the first. being in the majority usually, 
There are almost always many among those seeking enn- 
ployment who have been a year or more in the country 
and can speak English, and know our ways. These often 
know too much, but among them good men may be found, 
We are glad to commend this institution, and do so from 
our own expcrience and that of our friends. 

THe GREENWICH St. INTELLIGENCE OFFICES, as 9 
class, ought to be ranked among the worst ‘* humbngs” 
of New York City. The writer has considerable experi- 
ence, having been ‘taken in and done for” repeatedly 
before the establishment of the labor exchange above no- 
ticed. The system pursued is briefly as follows: Run- 
ners, as they are called, bring men to these places; 
farmers come and hire them; the farmer is charged 1st, 
$1, to be taken out of the man’s wages, as his (the man’s) 
office fee (this goes to the runner); and 2d, $2 as his 
own (the employer's) office fee. This should entitle him 
to another good man if the one he hires does not prove 
good or leaves, which privilege should last one month. 
The effort is usnally made to get the farmer to advance 
one, two, or more dollars to pay the man’s ‘* board bill.” 
Before the man leaves, he told if he does not 
like the place to come right back and he shall have an- 
other at once. If the farmer takes the man away with 
him, well; he pays his fare on the cars home, and the 
next day, or within a day or two, misses his man and finds 
he has left and gone back to the intelligence office. An- 
other way is to put off upon a farmer a man who does not 
intend to stay longer than overnight, if indeed he does 
not slip away from his employer before he gets to the 
nearest ferry with him. This class of men are a regular 
stock, who each, under different names, are all the time 
going back and forth with farmers, and we have no 
doubt make a good living by receiving each time the $1 
fee which would have been given to the runner for a new 
man. The stock of bad, lazy men among the newly 
arrived emigrants is not so great that these intelligence 
offices can furnish only this fugitive class of labor- 
ers, but now and then of course men so obtained tnrn 
out very well. It seems there is not enough legitimate 
business to be done to sustain these establishments, and 
so these tricks to get as much money as possible out of 
the farmers are resorted to. We counsel our readers to 
avoid all these establishments, and to patronize the 
Castle Garden Labor Exchange, which is a great conven- 
ience to farmers and a blessing to the emigrants. We 
wish to add that we are under no obligations whatever 
to the gentlemen at Castle Garden for special courtesies, 
being unknown to them as connected with the press, 
and having gone there as any other farmers would go. 
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Garget and other Swellings.—The 
condition of cows’ udders which the names Caked Bag, 
Bloody Milk, inflamed Udder, in a measure describe, is of 
very common occurrence, and is usually entirely reme- 
died at the outset by the sucking and butting of a healthy 
calf. The next best treatment is diligent rubbing after 
milking, lubricating the bag and hands with grease. If 
very painful, some application is best to lessen the pain. 
We have used dilute tincture of arnica with success, and 
have administered this tincture in one teaspoonful doses 
civen morning and evening in the feed, and suppose it 
allays feverish tendencies. The great point is to be sure 
no milk remains in the bag, and rub and knead it well. 
Mr. Geo. H. Griffin, of Galesbure, (no State), writes a3 
follows, recommending kerosene, which is a remedy al- 
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qways at hand or so easily obtained that the suggestion is 
valuable :—"* One or two applications of kerosene,rubbed 
on with the hand, will entirely restore the udders to a 
healthy and natural condition....Some three years since 
the under jaw of a valuable cow commenced swelling, 
and in three er four days had become very large and 
painful. Some of my neighbors said it would kill her ; 
they had seen many such, and never knew one to be 
enred, and my convictions were the same. But I 
thought of my garget remedy; made two applications 
only of kerosene, which removed the swelling entirely.” 
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A Pear Blight in Missouri. 








“Bonne de Jersey,” Chillicothe, Mo., writes: 
“T observed the following disease last summer 
on a dwarf Louise Bonne de Jersey, four sum- 
mers planted, and which had made a more than 
ordinarily vigorous growth, it having been 
well cultivated and mulched. The disease com- 
menced at the top of the tree, extending down- 
ward and only on the south-west quarter of the 
tree. The outer edge, or rim, of the leaf com- 
menced to crisp, as if burnt, being harsh and 
prittle, and in several weeks the trouble extended 
to the centre and destroyed the leaf, which finally 
dropped off. During the attack, the crisp por- 
tion will readily break off from the healthy por- 
tion of the leaf, and by fall the branches attacked 
are entirely leafless. In February last I cut back 
vigorously the limbs attacked, and this spring 
avery feeble effort was made by nature to put 
forth leaves; but while the remainder of the tree 
was a mass of verdure, the limbs cut back were 
nearly bare. I discovered, also, that the bark 
began to present a rough appearance with whit- 
ish blotches, and was apparently dying, when I 
immediately cut off all the limbs attacked, close 
to the body of the tree. Iam informed to-day 
by an old fruit grower, to whom I mentioned it, 
that he has observed the same disease for some 
years past in this State, and says farther that it 
is very much more common to the Bonne de 
Jersey than other dwarfs, though heas seen it 
on other varieties. Having a pear orchard of 
75 trees I feel interested in this matter.” 
[This seems to bea form of “pear blight,” 
though less sudden in its action than the dis- 
ease usually known by that name. Some writ- 
ers have, with the probabilities in their favor, 
ascribed pear blight to a fungus, but proper ob- 
servations are needed to establish this. So far 
as known, severe surgery is the only help. The 
difficulty with these troubles is, that they do 
not manifest themselves until the vitality of the 
limb or tree is destroyed and the mischief is 
done, and cutting only removes what is already 
dead. Until we have some one who can devote 
a life of hard work to the investigation of these 
matters, we shall be groping in the dark. To 
say that it is a fungus does not help us in pre- 
venting the disease. All that we are now able 
to advise is to cut and burn the affected portions, 
if it takes the whole tree, and by good cultivation 
produce a vigorous state that will go towards 
enabling the tree to resist such attacks. We 
are aware that this does not meet our cor- 
respondent’s case, who asks for a “remedy.” 
Will some one give better advice ?] 
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In witn Toe New, Ovr witn THe OLp.— 
The heading above given expresses the spirit 
of the age, though it is sometimes misapplied, 
but in the case of climbing roses, it is the teach- 
ing we need. Having come into possession of 
some climbing roses raised by another, we can 
see how the old should have been taken out and 
the new putin. Atleast half of each bush is 
dead wood carefully put up to the trellis, while 
last year’s shoots, which made a vigorous growth 





and would have filled the trellis, are swinging 
in tlie wind. Those who grow climbing roses 
should each year lay in a good stock of new 
wood and remove a corresponding amount of old. 
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Roads and Road-making. 
—<— 

We accept poor roads as one of the inevitable 
evils of life, and even call some of them good, 
or excellent, in comparison with those vastly 
poorer. The people of one town brag of roads 
that cost them three or four times what much 
better ones ought to cost, and are highly satis- 
fied with their own, and the high road tax, too, 
when they go outside their town limits and see 
how much worse off other people are. Were 
we governed by a Louis Napoleon, Emperor, 
we would have excellent roads, for he would 
know very well that every dollar lost in the 
wear and tear of wagons and horse-flesh upon 
poor highways, leaves just so much the less for 
him to draw from the people by taxation. He 
would know that it costs vastly more to keep 
roads in passable, or poor condition, than in first- 
rate order, having reference only to the outlay 
of money and Jabor upon the roads. Why is it 
that we cannot Jearn the same facts? Why 
can we not see our own interests, every man’s 
interests, as well as the head of a monarchical 
form of government can see his? The system 
of working the roads from one end of the land 
to the other, so faras we are acquainted, is the 
most absurd that could be contrived. The 
township or the county officers set apart certain 
sums of money to be used for keeping the 
roads in order in certain districts, to each its 
allotment. This money is to be apportioned 
among the tax-payers, and either “worked out” 
at a low rate of wages per day, or collected in 
money with other taxes, at the option of the 
tax-payer. The road tax is usually worked 
out. The road-master, or whatever else his 
title may be, is a resident of the district, and 
will rather follow the customary loose way of 
doing business, than sce to it that his work is 
done in the best way, and with the least expend- 
iture. He will accept fer a day’s work the 
labor of mere boys, or of old men, and will 
have some days not asingle ablebodied man 
on his whole force, except himself and his hired 
man. The result is, where ten days’ works are 
“ worked out,” three or four are done. 

Besides, when spring work is pressing, or hay- 
ing and harvesting absorb all the labor of the 
community, no road-master will do so unpopular 
a thing as to warn out his neighbors to work the 
roads. His own farm work presses besides. 
So he delays until autumn, after doing a few 
days’ work in the early spring. The roads 
are plowed up; gravel and clay are scraped 
into the middle, “hog-backs” are made, to 
keep the water from running and washing in 
the middle of the road:—then comes frost, and 
all the new work remains soft and unsettled all 
the winter and spring, except when frozen solid. 
All this is easily obviated, and we may just as 
well haye good roads as poor ones. Almost 
every township has a good young engineer and 
surveyor. Appoint him road-master for tha, 
town, give him a fair salary, one or two yokes 
of oxen, one or two pairs of horses, with carts, 
wagons, plows, scrapers, and small tools to 
match. Let him have money enough to hire 
eight or ten good men in summer, and perhaps 
four in winter. He should understand that his 
business is to study road-making, read up on 
the subject, learn where the best materials are, 
break out of old ruts, and as soon as possible 











give the people good roads all over the town. 
There would of course be ftrst, second, and 
third class roads, according to their import- 
ance, and the amount of travel upon them. 

Similar systems to the one suggested are pur- 
sued in many townships, and the result is inva- 
riably a great improvement in the roads, and 
after a little while, even at first, in some cases, 
a decided decrease in the cost. We know of 
some towns in which the road hands are not 
employed more than half their time, although 
they cut and prepare timber, make bridges, and 
do much extra work. Their services are, how- 
ever, constantly in demand, and by digging cel- 
lars, moving buildings, laying cellar wails for 
houses, etc., making side-walks in the village, 
putting down cement walks and floors on pri- 
vate grounds, and in many other ways, they 
earn enough to pay a large partof the ex- 
penses of men and teams. The road-master 
inspects all the roads once a month, especially 
after storms, and needed repairs, if promptly 
made, are slight and efficient. 
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Tim Bunker on the Jerseys. 
age 

“Got atouch of Jersey blood in’em, I guess,” 
said Seth Twiggs, as I drove some new cows 
and a bull home through Hookertown Street. 

““ Where did you scare up them critters?” in- 
quired Uncle Jotham Sparrowgrass, as_ he 
leaned his elbow on Seth’s garden gate. “They 
look amazingly like the cows they used to have 
over on the Island forty year ago, and they 
was poor sticks, too.” 

“Wall, now, Squire, why didn’t you’ git 
goats and done with it?” inquired Tucker. 
“Til bet a shad Pve got a goat that'll beat any 
cow you've got in giving milk or eating brush.” 

“FHfave’nt had much to eat lately ?” asked 
Jones, who stood at Tucker’s elbow. 

“Great on eatin’ brush, they say,” responded 
Tucker. ‘Don’t need any bush scythes where 
they keep ’em.” 

“Did they come from the Jarseys?” asked 
Jake Frink, who is not very well posted as to 
the breeds of cattle. “They kinder look as if 
they had been living on pitch pine and sand.” 

“What oxen you'll raise out of them ani- 
mals!” said Tucker, in a glow of admiration. 

“Td like to see ’em yoked up with some 
wharf rats that lately come up from Shadtown. 
I guess they’d take the premium at the next 
fair,” said Jones, who grew facetious. 

“The Squire’ll be exhibiting rat butter next 
fall, and git a premium on’t, too, see if he don’t,” 
said Jake Frink. 

There hasn’t been such a stir in Hookertown 
since my first subsoil plow, some dozen years 
ago, or more, as my Jersey cattle have made. 
The contempt, if possible, is still stronger, as 
this conversation of my neighbors last spring 
shows. But the old subsoil plow still lives, and 
keeps nosing round, and I guess the Jerseys 
will stand it. I have had visits about every day 
since they arrived. A dozen men at the barn- 
yard gate is nothing uncommon. The White 
Oakers stop their coal carts on their way home 
to study the new cattle. Kier Frink thinks 
there must be some deer blood about ’em. Oc- 
casionally a man comes along who knows the 
stock, and wants to knowif it isn’t thorough- 
bred. Rev. Mr. Spooner, who has visited the 
Channel Islands, thinks they are about equal to 
anything he saw there. Deacon Smith has offer- 
ed two hundred dollars for the heifer, but the 
weight of opinion in Hookertown is decidedly 
against the Jerseys. Hookertown is not fond 
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of new things. The Jersey cows are ani 
thin, and their milking qualities are fabulous. 
The general opinion is that they come from the 
pine barrens of New Jersey, and are a new de- 
vice of speculators to humbug farmers. Jake 
Frink’s experience in Tafeu and other boughten 
manures is still remembered, and the old birds 
in these parts are not to be taken a second time 
with chaff. Meanwhile, Ossipee and his mates 
have gone to pasture, and must stand upon 
their own merits. It is somewhat unfortunate 
that the claims of the Jersey breeders are mis- 
understood. An old-style farmer breeds natives 
for beef, for working cattle, for calves, milk, 
butter, and cheese, and a breed doesn’t amount to 
much with him unless it meets all these ends. 
He sees a Jersey cow, weighing five hundred 
or less, and a yearling bull that he could put in 
his lumber wagon about as easy as he coulda 
calf. He exclaims, “It is all nonsense to have 
such trash upon the farm. They won’t make 
oxen; the calves are no bigger than wood- 
chucks, and they are worth nothing to fat, for 
there is next to nothing of °em when made into 
beef.” The Devon breeder, with his sprightly 
team, walking off almost as fast as horses, turns 
up his nose at the Jerseys. They will never 
make working cattle. They are homely in color, 
lacking in size, and can’t endure much. “ What 
fools men are to buy Jerseys!” The admirer 
of Short-horns is still more disgusted with our 
little favorites. He can make a thousand pounds 
of clean beef on one of his frames in two years. 
“Why should sensible men bother themselves 
with such paltry rats! If you are going to 
make beef, take something that will make it, 
and see it grow.” 

Now, I do not see why we may not breed 
cows for butter just as well as for beef, or for 
large quantities of milk, or to give us sprightly 
red working oxen. There is certainly need 
enough of it, for butter is about the dearest 
among farm products. If I wanted everything 
in one animal, I should not breed Jerseys, 
though I have seen very fair grade Jersey work- 
ing oxen; and I have eaten as good beef of this 
stock as ever came to market. I want good, 
rich milk for my coffee, cream for my straw- 
berries and other fruits, and golden butter for 
my johnny cakes and lima beans. If there is 
any animal that can equal the Jersey cow in 
giving rich milk, I have not found it. Just how 
this breed came by this quality I may not be 
able to tell. Titus Oaks may be right or wrong 
in laying it to the buffalo of America. It shows 
a pretty keen scent to smell a buffalo track 
after two centuries. But of the fact that this 
breed gives richer milk than any other, there 
can be no doubt. They will make more rich 
cream and butter out of a given quantity of 
fodder than the Durhams or Devons. There is, 
indeed, a difference among them, as there is 
among other breeds. But they as uniformly 
give rich milk as the Short-horns give large 
carcasses of good, juicy beef. There are multi- 
tudes of men, and the number is steadily in- 
creasing in our cities and villages, who keep 
but one or two cows for family supplies. They 
do not want to sell milk. They do not want 
skim milk-for the pigs. They want good milk 
for the baby, plenty of cream, and butter of the 
best quality for the table. They have fastidious 
tastes, it may be, but they have them very de- 
cidedly, and are willing to pay for them. Now, 
I claim that it is a farmer’s business to supply 
the market with those articles in his line that 
are most in demand. If scrub cows are going 
out of fashion, and nobody wants them who 
can get anything better, what is the use of my 








raising ‘in? ‘Ie men ~ can afford t to pay 
for it want their milk condensed, the Jersey 
cow will do it about as well as Gail Borden, 
and it won’t cost half somuch. I don’t mean 
any reflection upon that gentleman, or the rival 
milk condensers, but I rather guess if the Jer- 
seys had been better known, their occupation 
would have been gone. These folks, too, who 
want family cows, haven’t a great deal of barn 
room, and they want the cow put up in the 
smallest compass. The Jersey hits this nail 
exactly on the head. You can’t put her in a 
hen-coop exactly, but you can put her and the 
coop into a common stall without overcrowd- 
ing. They want something, too, that is just a 
little handsome, and fond of being petted, to 
keep company with the well-groomed horses, 
and to share the attentions of Levi, when he 
has put the last touch upon his sleck team. I 
know there are some very bad looking Jerseys, 
with ugly heads, sharp bones, and thin, lank 
carcasses. But take them asa race, they are fair 
to the sight, and an ornament to the farm-yard. 
A little oil-meal inside and the brush outside 
improve their looks, and help the butter won- 
derfully. Their mealy mouths, perhaps, indi- 
cate the want of meal. At any rate, it is a 
pretty safe rule to follow. There are several 
different styles of Jersey cattle. 
Jersey type the best, which is very popular with 
some of our best breeders. They have black 
tongues, black noses, and mealy muzzles. The 
horns are black, small, firm, pointed, brown 
near the head, but not waxy. In shape, the 
horns have but onecurve (except that the horns 
of females turn back a little at the very end), 
standing high—as high as at right angles witha 
line drawn from the mouth to the ear, forming 
a curve of nearly half a eircle. The foundation 
color of the females is chocolate, dark brown 
or olive along the back, and a brownish gray 
between the horns and eyes. The hair is soft, 
silky or woolly on the body, through which 
there project, after the calves are four to eight 
months old, long, coarse hairs, often tipped with 
white or brow n, sometimes all black, or other 
color. The males are much darker, nearly 
black, but neither males nor females have any 
white spots, and both change color. The skin, 
udder, teats, and inside of the ears, are olive 
brown, with a brown stripe in the ear, and the 
ends of the tail terminate in a brush, like the 
American buffalo. There is no coloring matter on 
the end of the tail, but itis dry and scaly. Then 
they have a wild look and action, not easily de- 
scribed, which I suppose Titus would say smelt 
of the buffalo. Cattle of this type are as hand- 
some as deer, and will long be in demand at 
high prices, for folks will buy them as they do 
pictures—just to look at 
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How to Make Good Pastures. 
a 

Many an acre grazed will not carry a sheep. 
Other acres will give full feed to a cow, each, 
all through the summer, and be pretty good 
mowing when frost comes. Both kinds pass 
@ider our observation every day. The differ- 
ence is not in the original character of the land, 
for it is found on adjoining farms, with the 
same formation, and with the surface and sub- 
soil looking just alike. There is a big pasture 
of 50 acres, where fifty sheep would lose rather 
than gain flesh during the summer. The oldest 
inhabitant does not remember when it was plow- 
ed, seeded, or top-dressed. It has always been 
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pestuved—generally by cows—until it ceased 
to yield feed enough to support them, There 
is some grass upon it now, but more mulleins, 
five-fingers, and moss. The grass is nearly 
choked : out. But the soil was originally good, 
The trees that still stand on the borders are 
heavy oak and chestnut timber, which do not 
thrive on poor, thin soils. Yonder is a field of 
five acres, that pastures five cows, and has done 
it for several years. The grass is luxuriant, 
and grows much faster than the cattle ean con- 
sume it. It was stocked down five years ago, 
afler several years of heavy cropping, with 
vegetables and tobacco. Of course it was ma- 
nured heavily, and very thoroughly cultivated, 
The Jand will feel that treatment, and make 
grateful returns, for a whole generation to come. 
It is far within the limits of truth to say, that 
one acre of this five is worth the whole fifty of 
the other for the purpose of sustaining animal 
life and making salable products. The one doeg 
not pay taxes; the other pays them anda hand- 
some profit. Now we do-not believe there jg 
any royal road to thrift with these run-down 
pastures. Top-dressing will not answer, for the 
grass seed is not there to vegetate. Seeding will 
do little good, for the grass already there is 
growing small by degrees. If the soil is fair, 
arable land, plow, plant, manure, and cultivate, 
and you give itanew start. That old sod of dead 
grass roots and moss rots, becomes plant-food, 
and sendsup joyful harvests. But this will cost 
money, spent in manure, seeds, and labor. You 
say, Of course it will, and if you get your money 
back again, principal and interest, you ought to 
be satisfied. If by spending $50 upon a worth- 
less acre of pasture you make it pay you the in- 
terest on $60 above the working expenses, you 
are doing a good business. We must use our 
capital in farming just as we do in other enter- 
prises. We must bury it as we do our wheat, 
that it may live and bear fruit. If we buy 
stock in a railroad, or in almost any enterprise, 
the capital dies for a time. Wedo not lose 
faith if it does not come back the first or second 
year. Spentin renovating old pastures by plow- 
ing and manuring it usually gives full interest 
the first year, and puts us in the way to secure 
dividends for years to come 
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The Intermixture of Seeds, 
BY AN OLD SEED GROWER. 





Varieties of beets, cabbages, turnips, and all 
other kinds for seed, should be set as far apart 
as possible, to avoid intermixture, especially 
cabbages, no two varieties of which should be 
seeded within half a mile, certainly never nearer 
than eighty rods. Beans may be planted nearer 
together, with less danger of mixture, than 
most other seeds. Any varieties may be grown 
close together, free from mixture, if they do not 
Slower at the same time. Cucumbers, melons, 
and squashes, will not mix, as is supposed by 
many, neither will the watermelon mix with 
the muskmelon. The large, thick, white seed- 
ed squashes, with fleshy stems, like the Boston 
Marrow and Hubbard, will not mix with the 
flat, drab seeded ones, with angular stems, like 
the Winter Crookneck, Summer Squashes, or 
common yellow pumpkin; but these latter will 
mix together.. Whatever mixture takes place 
in the seeds of cucumbers, melons, and squashes, 
tomatoes, egg plants, and peppers, will not ap- 
pear in the fruit the first year. It is in the 
crop from the seeds of different varieties of 
these which have been ¢rown near together 
that the mixture will show itself the next year. 
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The Pigeon Hawk.—(Falco Columbarius,Linn.) I ter being by far the more common, at least in 
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This beautiful little falcon inhabits the whole | snared if they are seen to strike, and can be 


The Blue-bird.—(Staiia sialis, Baird.) 
the Eastern States. Hawks may be easily —— 
Among the insect-eating birds which it is 


length and breadth of the United States, from | made to drop their prey. Mr. Bell tells us he ' easy to attract around our dwellings and to 


Canada to Mexico, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and we presume it is no 
stranger in icy Alaska. Beautiful and 
eraceful asit is, it merits only slaughter 
from civilized man, for it is one of the 
most persevering wnemies of all his 
feathered friends not large enough to 
avoid its keen sight, its swift flight, 
and its wolf-like rapacity. Doves and 
pigeons, robing and blue-birds, wild 
ducks and half-grown farm-yard poul- 
try, are alike its victims. The Pigeon 
Hawks migrate with their prey to a 
notable extent, and are most abundant 
in the Northern United States, in spring 
and fall, though a few stay through the 
year in New Jersey and Southern New 
York, and other States on the same 
isothermal line, especially if the winters 
are mild. Our engraving shows the 
markings very well. This specimen was 
shot with a blue-bird in its talons, and 
was so stuffed. “The entire upper 
parts are blucish slate color, every 
feather with a black longitudinal line; 
forchead and throat white, other under 
parts pale yellowish, or reddish white, 
with longitudinal lines of brownish 
black in cach feather. The tail feathers 
are black, tipped with ashy white, and 
there are spots of white upon each 
feather, forming cross-bands of white, 
or pale ferruginous color, The cere (or 
bare waxy skin between the bill and the 
feathers) is yellow, the bill blue, and the 
legs yellow. The bird flies with a suc- 
cession of rapid strokes of the wings, 
soaring but little. It not only swoops 
down upon its prey from a command- 
ing position, but pursues and _ strikes 
almost everything upon the wing. No 
doubt if birds were scarce, it would take 


domicile: in. our orchards, none has 
greater claim to uniform favor and kind 
treatment from man than the blue-bird. 
Its coming is often the very first indica- 
tion of the breaking up of winter, and 
it is always welcomed as a harbinger 
of returning spring. It seeks its old 
familiar haunts among the leafless 
boughs, and watches with jealous eye 
the least appearance of life among those 
depredators upon the foliage in. the 
shade and shelter of which it anticipates 
so much enjoyment. We forget its note 
when summer comes, although it gives 
us so much pleasure in March, or we 
remember it only as we do those bland 
spring days when the sunshine is re- 
joiced in as thoroughly as we avoid it 
now. The male blue-bird is of a uni- 
form azure blue above, and reddish 
brown beneath, being white about. the 
abdomen and beneath the tail. Its legs 
and bill are black. The female has 
similar but duller plumage, and the 
brown of the breast tinges more or less 
the feathers of the head and back. . The 
length is about six and three-quarter 
inches. Blue-birds build in hollows of 
any sort, like a last year’s woodpecker’s 
hole, a hole in an apple: tree where a 
limb was removed at a wrong scason 
and decay has followed, a shelter under 
the eaves of a veranda, or a box of 
almost any shape, six feet or more from 
the ground. They lay four to six eggs, 
which are of a faint blue color, with a 
shade of green, and are usually hatched 
late in May or early in June. Two 
broods are reared the same season, usu- 
ally in the same nest. The young are 
peculiarly exposed. to be eaten. by cats, 
snakes, and other animals or birds of 





THE PIGEON HAWK.—(Falco Columbarius, Linn.) 


kindly to moles and mice, but we do not know | isalmost always successful when he sets aspring | prey, as the nests are often very poorly con- 
of its doing so. It breeds at the North, doubt- | pole with a noose, laying the bird which the | cealed. The food of this bird, when insects are 


less within the limits of the Union, but the | hawk dropped close under 


habits of the birds ‘ 
when breeding seem 
to have been most 
accuratcly observed 
in Labrador. They 
make their nests in 
low fir trees, and lay 
three to five eggs, 
of a dull, yellowish 
brown color, with 
irregular dark red- 
dish brown blotches 





and specks. The 
total leneth of the 
female is 12 to 14 


inches; of the male, 
10 or 11. The young, 
when of nearly or 
quite full size, vary 
considerably — from 
the adult birds in 
markines, but are 
not difficult to ree- ; VPPiz 
ognize. These lit- \ 4 sei ate 
tle rascals are asgo- BPA \\\ ii 


ciated with two 
other species, as 


companions in guilt and merited retribution, 


the trip. The hawk ' abundant, is almost exclusively confined to 
: them. It does but 
little damage to fruit, 
and consumes . im- 
mense numbers of 
caterpillars and 
other worms, flies, 
and gragshoppers. 
Blue - bird boxes 
should be about six 
inches square, with 
inch - and-a - quarter 
holes, and they 
should be placed 
upon fruit or shade 
trees where cats can- 
not easily get at 
them. The posses- 
sion of these houses 
may be disputed 
with the biue-birds, 
by the wrens, but 
these, too, are so use- 
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tty suggest itself to al- 
most every one. It 


is almost sure to return to look after the bird | is to provide bird-houses for all. Wrens seem 


TILE BLUE-BIRD,—(Sialia sialis.) 





having much the same character, These are | he killed or wounded, and will, if he tries to | to prefer unsheltered houses, while blue-birds 
the Sparrow Hawk and the Sharp-shin, the lat- | pick it up, be as surely caught by the leg. | always choose theseclusion of shade and foliage. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm—No. 67. 
—_——_—— 

In answer to a letter asking his opinion in re- 
gard to summer-fallowing for spring barley, 
John Johnston writes me: “I think you would 
do better to plow your two-year-old clover sod 
only once this fall for barley, and the Jater you 
plow it, the better. If you fallow it, it would 
be too fine, and the spring might be such that 
it would be difficult to get the Jand in good con- 
dition for barley. Fallowing as you propose 
would answer well, if, after that, you would 
throw it into two furrow ridges before frost set 
in. Then it would work to perfection im spring. 
I never saw such barley grown hereabouts as I 
raised by throwing corn stubble in three furrow 
ridges in November, and harrowing and plow- 
ing the land again in spring before sowing. 
The last crop I raised in that way was 40 bush- 
els per acre, and over 51 Ibs. per bushel.” 

This is undoubtedly a capital plan. My own 
idea was to plow it up as late as possible in the 
fall, and leave it rough for the winter; but 
plowing it into ridges must be better. 

Mr. Johnston’s land is now so clean that it is 
difficult for him to realize the position in which 
those of us who have neglected farms are placed. 
We must do something to kill the weeds. Plow- 
ing the clover sod late in the fall may give as 
good a crop of barley as if we summer-fallowed 
it. But I doubt it. And at any rate by plow- 
ing it about the first of August, and again after 
we are through wheat sowing, and again just 
before winter sets in, we can do a good deal 
towards cleaning the Jand, and we lose no crop, 
except a little fall pasture. And there can be 
little doubt that this thorough stirring and ex- 

<posure of the soil for eightor nine months (from 
‘ August to May) will do much towards enrich- 
ing it by developing the latent plant-food. 

Perhaps a better rotation would be this: 
Mow your young clover for hay and the second 
crop for seed. And as soon as the crop of seed 
clover is drawn in, spread twenty loads of 
rich, well-decomposed manure per acre on the 
sod. Then go over the field once or twice with 
a set of J. J. Thomas’ slanting-teeth harrows, 
for the purpose of breaking the lumps of ma- 
nure and making it as fine as possible. It is 
said that manure makes grassrank, and imparts 
a disagreeable flavor to it, so that cattle do not 
like it. I think this is due simply to the fact 
that manure is seldom spread evenly over the 
land. When it liesin lumps the grass has a 
bad flavor, but if it is evenly spread and 
worked ovgr with Thomas’ harrow, no such 
effect will be observed. In fact, if the ma- 
nure is well rotted and properly applied, the 
grass will be very sweet and succulent, and the 
cattle will greatly prefer it to grass that has not 
been top-dressed. This I know to be a fact. 

The next spring, after top-dressing the clover 
the previous fall, you will have a great growth 
of.cloverand grass. Pasture it uftil the mid- 
dle of June, and then plow it up as you have 
leisure. Fallow the field as thoroughly as you 
ean, and the next spring plant it to corn. Cul- 
livate the corn about once a week for two 
months, and kill every weed. If any thistles 
show themselves in August, cut them out with 

.the hoe. After the corn is harvested, plow the 
stubbie, and sow the land to wheat, barley, or 
oats, the next spring, and seed down with a 
peck of clover seed per acre, If the manure 
is good, I think this plan would give a big crop 
of corn, say 80 or 90 bushels shelled corn per 
acre, and 40 or 50 bushels of barley, and a 
great growth of clover afterwards. And the land 





would be as “clean as a garden” should be. 
Do not tell me that it will not pay. I know 
better. As you farm it now, you get about 30 
bushels of shelled corn per acre, on the best 
parts of the field, 15 bushels on the sandy knolls, 
and 5 bushels on the “clay spots,” and some- 
times nothing. Is it not so?. Then you get 15 
bushels of barley per acre, or if the season hap- 
pens to be very favorable, 20 bushels. Your 
wheat afterwards is about 12 bushels per acre. 
And you are now paying a man $28 a month and 
his board and washing, to help you put in and 
cultivate and hoe these crops, and you will have 
to pay $2.50 to $3.00 a day for help to harvest 
them. And furthermore, your land is getting 
poorer and more weedy every year. A sum- 
mer-fallow, followed by a well-cultivated corn 
erop, would clean it thoroughly and put it 
in shape for further and rapid improvement. 
The fact is, our farms are suffering for want 
of thorough tillage. We only half work the 
land. We spend a great deal of time and labor 
in attempting to kill weeds, but we do not quite 
accomplish the object. The weeds recover 
from the blows we have given them, and our 
time and labor are lost. Another hoeing, or 
another cultivating, or another plowing, would 
have made an end of them, and for want of 
this we lose all that we have done. Our land 
is no cleaner than it was a dozen years ago, 
and it will be no cleaner a dozen years hence, 
unless we change our system of cultivation. 
As long as labor is so high we cannot afford 
toemploy it in raising poor crops. And there 
is not much prospect of labor being permanent- 
ly cheaper. It is advancing all over the world. 
And certainly no man whose heart is in the 
right place can be sorry that such is the case. 
The problem which the American farmer has 
to solve is, how to raise cheap grain, cheap 
meat, and cheap wool, with high-priced Jabor. 
We have an almost unlimited extent of land, 
and there is no necessity for cultivating it so 
excessively. We can afford to let half of it 
rest two years out of three. And the solution 
of the problem will be found in this direction. 
It should never be forgotten that our profits 
come from labor and not from land. And our 
chief aim should be to use labor to the best ad- 
vantage. To use it in raising a crop of wheat 
of 10 or 12 bushels per acre is certainly not 
using it to the best advantage. 


I wish every young farmer in the United 
States would read Thomas’ work on Farm Im- 
plements and Farm Machinery. It gives the 
clearest explanation of the principles of mechan- 
ics I have ever read, while the illustrations, be- 
ing taken from practical farm life, add greatly 
to the interest and usefulness of the work. A 
knowledge of these principles would be of the 
greatest use to every one who works on a farm. 
It would save a great amount of time and la- 
bor. And it certainly would not hurt our in- 
ventors and manufacturers to study the work. 
We should not then be so often annoyed by 
breakages. They would know where the strain 
comes, and provide for it. Now, we frequently 
have great strength where it is not needed, and 
a rotten bit of casting in the most important 
part of the machine. 

A few mouths since I tried a new ditching 
implement, the frame of which was a heavy piece 
of cast-iron, with holes in it for strong wrought- 
iron teeth. It appeared exceedingly strong. We 
put ona pair of horses and had not gone ten rods 
before we struck a stone, when the casting snap- 
ped like a pipe stem. Why? The last, outside 
hole was drilled about half an inch from the 





end, and about a quarter of an inch from the 
outside, and that was all there was to hold it, 
Any other tooth in the implement would have 
stood one hundred times the strain. The cast. 
ing could, just as well as not, have been made 
six inches long, when it would have been as 
strong as the other parts of the implement, 
The extra cost would not have been twenty-five 
cents. Take another case. Three or four years 
ago I bought a gang-plow. The frame is made 
of cast-iron, and it runs on wheels which can 
be readily moved so as to regulate the depth 
and width. It is an ingenious thing, well built, 
and of the best materials; the points, mould- 
boards, and Jandsides, are all that can be desired. 
In short, it is a capital implement—only it won't 
work! Each plow, if drawn singly through the 
soil, would do good work,—as good as could be 
desired; but when three or four of them are 
attached to a triangular cast-iron frame, and the 
line of draft is in the center of the first plow 
instead of in the center of the set of plows, the 
whole machine has a tendency to draw out 
straight, and thelast plow will take no land. In 
other words, the side draft is sv great that all 
the plows have a tendency to run into one fur- 
row, With the points of the plows merely run- 
ning sideways to the land. It seems to me that 
a little study of the principles of mechanics 
would have enabled the manufacturers to have 
avoided this error, and given us a good gang- 
plow. There appears to be no reason why a 
set of gang-plows cannot be made to do good 
work, and yet it seems to be the general opinion 
that, so far, all the gang-plows we have had 
have proved unsatisfactory. I think this is owing 
to two reasons; not making the shanks high 
enough to avoid clogging, and not properly ad- 
justing the line of draft. They should be made 
so as to take three furrows only, and to be 
drawn by four horses abreast. Let them be 
made of steel and provided with coulters, when 
necessary. Such an implement would certainly 
be very useful for working over our summer- 
fallows, and for plowing in the spring, for barley, 
or oats, or wheat, any Jand that has been well 
and deeply plowed the fall previous. 

It seems to be proved that merely stirring the 
soil is not so beneficial as turning it over with 
the plow. And it appears that the power re- 
quired to lift and turn over a furrow is fur less 
than the power required to cut it. It would 
seem, therefore, that a gang-plow, if prop- 
erly constructed and made of steel, with sharp 
cutting edges, would require no more power, 
and do fur better work, than a cultivator. 

At the Farmers’ Club, yesterday, we had a 
talk about weeds and how to destroy them. It 
was admitted that something must be done, or 
our farmers would soon be overrun with this- 
tles, red-root, and quack grass. One gentleman 
stated that on some of the light sandy soils in 
Irondequoit, the quack grass had obtained en- 
tire possession, and that he thought the land 
would have to be given up to it. It made 
pretty fair pasture. He thought it impossible 
to kill it on sandy soils. 

Five years ago, I had a field of sandy land 
that was full of quack. It was in wheat, and I 
did not seed it down with clover, but immedi- 
ately after harvest I plowed the field,-and har- 
rowed and cultivated it; then plowed it again, 
and harrowed and cultivated; and about the 
first of December plowed it again, and left it 
rough for the winter; the next spring culti- 
vated it, and plowed again; then cultivated it 
once or twice more, and harrowed repeuatedly. 
By this time it was as loose as an ash heap, and 
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the harrows and cultivator (with narrow teeth) 
pulled the quack to the surface. We then raked 
it into heaps and burned it on the land; then 
plowed the land again, and drilled in beans, 
We cultivated the beans thoroughly with a 
Johnston cultivator, which has narrow teeth, 
and hoed them twice. I do not think that 
to-day, except on the borders of the fences, 
where we could not get at it, there is a spear of 
quack in the field. Of course some of the 
jnembers laughed at my plan of killing quack. 
They want an easier method. I have known 
quack killed by double plowing; that is, by 
running a second plow in the furrow made by 
the first plow, and turning up the soil eighteen 
inches deep, and then turning the first nine 
inches of soil containing the quack to the bot- 
tom of the furrow, and throwing another furrow 
nine inches deep on top of it. This method 
was tried by John Hilditch, an intelligent Eng- 
lish farmer, and the result was satisfactory; but 
I believe he concluded that on the whole it was 
not much cheaper than the old-fashioned way 
of pulling it out by repeated plowings, harrow- 
ings, and cultivatorings. If a Michigan double 
plow would run deep enough, it might accom- 
plish the same thing at one operation as Mr. 
Hilditch did at two, and with less than half the 
cost, as he found it necessary to put four horses 
on to the last plow. But on sandy soil it would 
be necessary to cover the quack very deep; 
and when these sandy soils rest on a poor, 
hungry subsoil, such deep plowing would prove 
injurious, at least for the first few years. Better 
kill the quack honestly, by working it out. 
Our dry, hot climate gives us a splendid oppor- 
tunity to get rid of this pest, and in killing 
quack by thoroughly working the land, we kill 
all other weeds at the same time. It will 
enrich the land, and furnish the finest seed- 
bed. The land will not forget it for years. 

It will not do to depend on thorough tillage 
alone. This was Jethro Tull’s mistake. We 
need manure besides. But the’means necessary 
to kill the weeds will mellow the soil, develop 
plant-food, and give us better crops; and these 
crops Will enable us to make more manure, and 
so we can keep on enriching the farm. Hence 
T contend that while weeds, if neglected, are a 
curse to the land, they will prove a blessing to 
the farmer who has energy enough to use the 
proper means for destroying them. The crop 
of beans that grew on this field paid the whole 
expense of killing the quack, and left the land 
in prime order for wheat, and I have had some 
capital crops of clover and grass since. To 
ubandon good dry land, worth $100 or $150 
per acre, to quack, is not to be thought of. 
Twenty dollars an acre will kill it so that it will 
not trouble us for ten years to come, and we 
get rid of other weeds at the same time. Will 
not the crops be two dollars an acre better—or 
even five dollars? And will it not pay? 

A gentleman in Canada writes me that wood 
is becoming as scarce as on the Western prai- 
ries, and that farmers are anxiously asking, 
“What shall we fence with?” “Stone walls,” 
he adds, ‘‘do not seem to suit this climate. 
They are apt to be heaved up by frost, especial- 
ly those running east and west, owing to the 
ground thawing more rapidly on the south than 
on the north side. I notice some attempts to 
grow willow and thorn fences, but no care 
seems to have been bestowed upon them since 
planting, and they are now useless; and ‘ What 
shall we fence with? is yet unanswered.” 

In the neighborhood of cities, where Jand is 
high and the farms necessarily small, we shall 
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have to adopt the soiling system, and this will 
do away with the necessity for inside fences. 
Where land is cheap, and where, consequently, 
it will not pay to soil animals, we shall have 
larger farms, and can then have large fields, 
and thus save considerable expense in fencing. 
A field of ten acres requires sixteen rods of 
fence per acre, while a field of_one hundred 
acres requires only about five rods of fence per 
acre. I know you object to large farms. But 
Iam at a loss to see how we are going to get 
along without them. The Pacific Railroad will 
open up millions of new farms, and we have 
already ten times as much land as we have peo- 
ple to cultivate it. If, by the aid of machinery, 
we can cultivate a large farm at a less cost per 
acre than a smaller one, and if there is vastly 
more land than there are purchasers, why 
should we deprecate the manifest tendency to 
larger farms? Depend upon it, as farmers’ 
sons receive a better education, they will want 
to do a larger business. The profits from a 
fifty-acre farm, devoted to ordinary farm crops, 
and so managed that its productiveness is kept 
up from the farm itself, and not by the purchase 
of fertilizers or feeding stuffs, are not large 
enough to satisfy the necessities of an educated 
man. And I assume that he manages his farm 
to the best advantage. Prices are high enough 
for consumers, and the profits of good farming, 
on the whole, are as large as they ought to be 
for the good of the country. The business is a 
good business, and a respectable one, but such 
a man does not do enough of it to afford him 
an adequate support. This is not a popular 
doctrine, but it is true. 

Of course an intelligent, educated man can 
make a good deal of money from fifty acres of 
land; but it will not be by ordinary farm crops 
managed in the ordinary way. It cannot be 
done by depending on the usual sources of 
fertility on the farm. A farm can be kept ina 
high state of productiveness from its own re- 
sources, but to do so we must sell a compara- 
tively small portion of the crops grown. Three- 
fourths of all the crops must be consumed on 
the farm. Mr. Lawes’ unmanured wheat-plot 
produces on the average fifteen bushels of 
wheat per acre every year. In other words, 
the natural resources of the land are capable of 
giving fifteen bushels of wheat per acre every 
year. If a crop of wheat was sown every third 
year, and during the other two years the land 
was in clover, which was all returned to the 
land, we might get thirty-five bushels per acre. 
But this is probably the limit of productiveness 
from ordinarily good land, that receives no ex- 
traneous fertilizing materials. By supplying 
manure, we could get thirty-five bushels every 
year,—at least the soil can be made capable of 
doing so, or of producing even forty or fifty 
bushels; but the season may be such that the 
plants cannot use their supply of food to ad- 
vantage. As a general rule, however, we might 
expect to average thirty-five bushels per acre. 
In other words, we can, by the use of purchased 
manure, get cvery year as large crops as we can 
get every three years, by depending on the nat- 
ural sources of fertility. Liebig, with a flash 
of genius, saw this truth when he wrote “ Am- 
monia is Time,” long before Lawes and Gilbert 
demonstrated the fact by experiments. 

This truth lies at the basis of High Farming. 
By fallowing, and growing clover or other green 
crops, we can get all the ammonia we need to 
produce large crops of wheat. But it will take 
three or four years to do it. Those writers who 
sneer at “ guano and oil-cake,” and who recom- 
mend farmers to depend entirely on home re- 





sources, do not seem to understand this matter, 
for most of them, at the same time, recommend 
small farms; while the truth is, if we adopt 
slow farming, we must have large farms, or we 
shall have small incomes. If we have small 
farms, we must farm fast, or, in other words, 
we must adopt High Farming. There is no 
escape from this conclusion. The only excep- 
tion is in the case of new land that has been 
heavily manured by nature, and where the 
farmer depends on this accumulated manure for 
the first twenty or thirty years after clearing up 
the land. When this manure is used up, he 
must depend on the plant-food, gradually de- 
veloped from the soil by tillage, on the am- 
monia and nitric acid furnished by rains and 
dews, and on what the soil and plants can ab- 
sorb from the atmosphere. This is slow farm- 
ing. And it is the kind of farming that must 
be generally adopted. It means, in its best 
aspect, summer «nd autumn-fallowing, growing 
a large area of clover and other crops for plow- 
ing under or consuming on the Jand, and raising 
large crops at long intervals. It is the kind of 
farming now generally adopted, except that we 
do not work the land so thoroughly as we 
should, and do not give the soil time to accumu- 
late a sufficient quantity of ammonia and other 
plant-food for the production of a large crop. We 
try to raise crops at too short intervals, conse- 
quently the crops are poor, and the profits small. 

On the other hand, High Farming means un- 
derdraining, thorough tillage, irrigation, and the 
purchase of manures or feeding stuffs, It 
means well-bred animals and high feeding. It 
means soiling in summer, and roots in winter. 
It means large crops every year, and crops that 
can be turned into money. There is no sum- 
mer fallow, and no plowing under clover. 
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Summering Young Calves. 
igs 

The first summer is the important one for 
calves. If they come through it in good, 
sound, thrifty condition, their future rearing is 
easy. If they get pot-bellied, out of shape, and 
stunted, a year will be lost in their development 
and growth, and they will never be so good as 
they would have been had they kept growing 
from their birth. The secret of success in rais- 
ing calves is to keep them thrifty from the very 
start. Let them never get a check, and they 
will pay in the end for the extra care. A fre- 
quent mistake is to turn calves out to grass too 
early, They have to eat a large amount of 
succulent food, to supply to their unperfected 
digestive organs a sufficient amount of such nu- 
triment as they can use, and they develop 
enormous paunches, out of all proportion to - 
their frames. By frolicking they expend, in 
muscular waste, material that should go to help 
their growth, and by becoming overheated, they 
disarrange their entire systems. ‘Later in the 
season, on stinted, drought-parched pastures, 
they are often as much starved by the want of 
food as they were earlier by the want of ability 
to make complete use of what they did eat. 

Calves should not be weaned on grass, unless 
constantly with their dams, and receiving « 
bountiful supply of milk late into the season. 
Good rowen hay, (or cured grass,) which oon- 
tains a large proportion of nutriment that the 
young stomachs can easily appropriate, and a 
liberal feeding, twice or three times a day, with 
skim-milk—withholding water, so that they will 
drink the more milk—is the best bill of fare for 
at least four months, At the end of that time, 
they may, unless the weather is excessively hot, 
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be gradually accustomed to a short and fine 
pasture, until they will thrive on that alone. 


& -o 


About Smutty Corn. 


The smut in Indian corn, which has long 
been an annoyance to farmers, possesses an ad- 
ditional interest, now that serious and fatal cat- 











Tig: 1 1.—sMUTTY CORN—YOUNG. 


tle diseases have been traced to the use of corn 
affected by smut. Smut is the work of a micro- 
scopic fungus, one of those obscure forms of 
vegetation which, like mil- 
dew, lives within and upon 
the tissues of other plants. 
The presence of these fungi 
in grains not only often 
causes them to totally 
change their shape, but 
they take on properties en- 
tirely foreign to the grain 
in its natural state. Thus, 
the ergot of rye is a grain, which by the pres- 
ence of a small fungus becomes different in ap- 
pearance from an ordinary grain of rye, and 
possesses medicinal and poisonous properties 
which are among tlie 
most remarkable of 
those known to medical 
men. Other grains are 
known to be similarly 
changed, and it would 
not be at all strange to 
find that Indian corn, 
when it is attacked by 
a fungus growth, ‘is del- 
eterious in a marked 
degree. The trouble in 
corn first manifests it- 
self in a remarkable dis- 
tortion of the young 
kernels. They swell out 
into enormous leathery 
bags, which assume-a 
peculiar lead color, and 
ultimately burst open 
and discharge a brown- 
ish black powder, or 
“smut.” This powder is 
the reproductive grains 
or spores of the fungus 
which has done the mis- 
chief, and is all of the 
plant that can be seen by those not skilled in mi- 
croscopical observations. The appearance of the 
diseased grains is well shown in figure 1, which 
is from an engraving by Faguet. Figure 2 





Fig. 2. 





Fig. 3. —AN OLD EAR. 





shows a very young grain, with i its aii or 
chaff cut across, to exhibit the internal disorgan- 
ization which takes place. In fig. 3 we have the 
appearance of an ear of smutty 
corn, much reduced in size, 
taken from the stack from 
which some animals in Massa- 
chusetts were fed with fatal re- 
sults. Observations are needed to decide 
whether the injury to cattle is due to eating 
corn that has been changed by the fungus, 
or whether the spores, the “‘smut,” themselves 
are deleterious. The subject is one of great im- 
portance, and it is to be regretted that in this 
country we have no botanist who has made 
these minute plants, of which the smut is one 
among hundreds, a special study. The spores 
or smut grains, When magnified, are found to 
be beset with numerous points, as shown in fig- 
ure 4, The name of the fungus is Ustilago 
Maydis ; the genus Ustilago lias species which 
produce smut in wheat and other grain, as well 
asin plants not at all related to the cereals. 
Moist seasons are peculiarly favorable to the 
development of these small fungi, and we often 
find smut quite prevalent in one season, while 
the same farm may be free from it the next. It 
is quite probable that the same treatment that is 
used for seed wheat to prevent smut, if generally 
applied to seed corn, would do much towards 
preventing its occurrence. This is, to wet the 
corn before sowing with a solution of sulphate 
of copper (blue vitriol), and dry it with lime. 
ad Q Sa » 
Hay and Grain Wagons. 

Every farmer needs a “rack” of some sort 
to transport hay, grain, and straw. Very simple 
ones are for many purposes quite as good as 
more complicated affairs, provided the hay, etc., 
is not to be moved over very uneven ground, or 
to be exposed to the casualties of village or 
city streets. In proportion, however, as the 
loads are likely to be shaken and roughly han- 
dled, substantial “racks,” or “ladders,” are 
necessary. The patterns are numerous. We 
gave in the May Agriculturist a description of 
a Pennsylvania hay wagon of simple construc- 
tiom, and herewith we show one frequently seen 
and used in Rockland County, N. Y. The one 
from which the picture was taken is owned by 
Mr. J. W. Haring, of Rockland. 
It requires a fair mechanic to 
make a good one, and it is 
rather heavy, but a single able 
man can put it upon the run- 
ning gear. The ladder in front 
and the two rear poles may be 
remoyed. The former is hing- 
ed to the frame and is laid 
down when the wagon is driv- 3 
en without aload. The poles 
may be unstepped and laid in 
the bottom. The rest is all 
fastened together. T a isa 
frame as long as will go well 
on the wagon, and this rests 
upon the bolsters; raised a foot 
or 14 inches above this, at both 
front and rear ends, are two 
cross-pieces, and there are two 
others crossing the middle of the frame. These 
four cross-pieces extend beyond the wheels, and 
decide the width of the hay rack, which may be 
greater or less, according to the width of the 
track, the size of the wagon, and the size of the 
door and gateways the wagon is expected to 
pass with a load, Between these cross-beams 


















on each side, connecting those before and behind 
the fore and hind wheels respectively, pass three 
steamed and bent strips of three-quarter-inch 
oak about three inches wide, and three inches 
apart, in the manner shown in the engraving, 
These are connected at about the middle by one 
or two strips bolted to them, and the two mid- 
dle cross-pieces are connected on each side by 
slats laid between the curved wheel-cuard pieces, 
as shown in figure 2. This also shows the man- 
ner in which the wheel-guard strips are usually 
bolted to the cross-pieces. 
Altogether this forms one of the safest aml 
handiest wagons for carrying hay, cte., we know 
of, especially where a great deal of this business 
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Fig. 2.—CONNECTION O& WHEEL-GUARDS. 
It isnota“ rigging” to be thrown 
on and off, but it is easily adapted to any wagon, 
and forms a rack which will safely carry all 
that two horses ought to draw, over any road 
they ought to draw it. 

Dimensions.—The entire length of the rack 
from which our drawing was taken is 12 feet; 
its width 67|2 feet. The rear poles are 6 feet 
Jong, and the ladder in front is 6’, feet high. 
The pieces comprising the frame, which is of 
oak, are 27|,x3?|xinch stuff. The 
pieces which support the wheel-guards are 3 x 3- 
inch strips, 6J_ feet long. The cross-piece at 
the extreme rear—which projects on each side 
beyond the beams or bed-pieces, forming belay- 
ing pins to bind the pole rope to—is 15], x 1 inch. 
The wheel-guard strips are 2'|, inches wide, 
and *|, inch thick. The ladder is furnished 
With four cross-pieces; the outer uprights are 
8x1], inches. These are hinged to the bed- 
pieces of the frame by an iron rod, passing 
through both frame aud uprights, and secured 
by anut. The inner uprights are 3 inches by 1 
inch; the cross-pieces 2"|2 inches wide, and °}, 
inch thick. They are each cut out a little in 


is to be done. 


Cross- 


the middle to receive the but of the pole used 
for binding on tlie load. 


The front and rear 


HAY WAGON, 


ROCKLAND CQ, 


uards are 


mor- 


cross-pieces supporting the whecl-« 
raised one foot above the frame by posts, 
tised into both frame and cross-piece, and braced 


With strong iron braces. A. tool-box is fastened 
to the front of the frame, whieh has its hinees 
in front, so that it may be the -more readily 


‘ opened when the wagon is loaded with hay 
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A Fallow Ground Harrow. 
. aa get 

One of the subscribers of the American Agri- 
culturist, a large Western farmer, who has no 
doubt paced many a weary hundred miles be- 
hind a harrow, commends very heartily a large 
light double harrow, which he uses, and of 
which he sends us the drawing and description 
here given. The harrow is obviously not in- 
tended for heavy clays, stony land, or for tear- 
ing sods to bits, but for light fallow ground, ashe 
states, and for this purpose it seems admirably 
adapted, for its sweep, as ordinarily drawn, 
must be about ten feet. We let the farmer 
make his own statement: ‘I send you the 
rough draught of what I consider the best har- 
row in use—better than the one given on page 
172. The more ground you can ‘strike’ ona 
day, the better. To havea large harrow, use 
three horses, and put both horses and men 
through. This harrow has handles, which are 
a great convenience, not for men to go to sleep 
on, but to use in freeing the harrow of corn stubs 
in harrowing oats, of briers, sticks, weeds, and 
dead clover, in harrowing fallow land. After 
once going over, you can collect the rubbish in 
piles, haul in, or burn on the field. Two of 
these harrows can ‘strike’ (arrow in) forty acres 
of oats in one day, if the horses are fresh, and 
the men keep their harrows free. I have heard 





of fifty acres being gone over in one day,” It 





A FALLOW GROUND ITARROW. 


is made of 2"|o-inch square stuff. The heads are 
mortised together, the tooth-bars being 7'|2 inch- 
es apart, or 10 inches from the centers, and the 
cross-piece at the rear is notched out to fit upon 
the bars to which it is bolted. The teeth are 
of three-quarter-inch iron, the first row being 
set 4"|. inches from the heads, in each tooth-bar, 
and the other rows 10-inches apart, which 
brings the teeth equally distant all over each 
half of the harrow. We think it would be bet- 
ter if the hinges were long enough to make 
those in the middle no exception. The clevis 
or hook of the evener may be shifted to right 
or left, to regulate the evenness of the work. 
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Portable Fence.—Unpatented, 
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Many of the forms of portable fences 
which have merit are covered by some sort 
of a patent. These patent-rights are usually 
unprofitable to their owners, and after a few 
years all attempts at selling farm rights or in- 
troducing the use of the fences are given up. 





Still, the fact that the plan is patented remains, | 


and farmers are shy about adopting even the 
practical ideas, for fear some patentee will be 
down upon them for fees. So, as we publish 
none of this sort if we know it, we are the more 
happy to give what appears to be so ingenious 
and well-tried a plan of fence as the one figur- 
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BACHTEL’S PORTABLE FENCE. 


ed. Our correspondent, Isaac Bachtel, Stark 

Co., O., writes thus: “Enclosed I send youa 

plan for a portable fence ‘untrammeled with a 

patent,’ invented by H. Bachtel, Esq., whe has 

used it on his farm for the past sixteen years. 

He has one now about one hundred rods long 

which stands the storms as well as if set in the 

ground. You will observe that the boards are 

narrower and the spaces wider than in ordinary 

board fences. The ends of the uprights may 

be sawed off after the fence is set up, and this 

gives it a neater appearance.” We suppose the 

panels are made of thirteen-foot strips. Mr. 

B. states they are of inch stuff, four inches 

wide. Pine would be best, probably; spruce 

would do. The uprights are of 1'|,-inch stuff, 

cut 4 feet 10 inches long, and the 

fence when done is 4 feet 8 inches 
high. The lower rail-strip is nail- 
ed on 6 inches from the end of the 
uprights. The first space is 5 inch- 
e8 wide; the second, 6; the third, 

Jo; the fourth, 10; and 2 inches 
are left above the upper rail to be 
removed subsequently. In nailing 
on the strips they are made to pro- 
ject beyond the posts alternately 
on either side. (The extent of this 
projection is not stated, but we 
conclude 4 or 5 inches would be 
enough, though in the sketch sent, 
which we have in a measure cop- 
ied, the length appears greater.) 
The end uprights are on different 
sides of the panel, and all the panels 
are exactly alike. To secure uni- 
formity, Mr. Bachtel uses a frame, 
which he calls a “tressel,” to make 
them on. This consists of three 
4x4 scanthing, 4 ft. 8 in. long, fastened together 
by two boards nailed upon the ends. Five sets of 
cleats or “‘stops”’ are nailed upon the scantlings 
upon which the lower edges of the rail-strips 
are to rest, and the board against which the lower 
ends of the uprights rest is 1’|2 inch above the 
scantling. This tressel is 12 feet 9 inches long. 
The uprights lie over the scantling, which makes 
a firm support to nail against, and the whole 
thing stands upon legs two feet high. It will 
be seen that in each panel two rails extend 
beyond the post on one side and three on the 
other. When set up these lock together, and 
to prevent any motion they are secured firmly 
by iron clamps, one of which is shown enlarged 
in the foreground. They may be made of old 
wheel tires, or of {.-inch round iron. If the 
strips and posts are of the dimensions given, 
the clamps should measure 12 inches from in- 
side to inside of the end angles. A portable 
fence is a great convenience to many who raise 
sheep, as the pasture may be fed off to much 
greater advantage by its use than when the sheep 
are allowed to roam at will over the whole. 














Permanent Foundations.—Dry Cellars. 
ae 

Men build houses on all sorts of ground, in 
fact, sometimes in the water. A good part of 
the houses in many of the large seaports of 
the world stand upon piles driven into the soft 
mud, below the surface 
filling, which is dry. In 
the country we generally 
have considerable choice 
of location; and if we can 
choose the kind of ground 
upon which to set a dwell- 
ing, it should ‘be dry sand 
or gravel, sufficiently ele- 
vated to have the sur- 
face water as well as the rain which falls 
upon the. xoof naturally flow off. On such 
ground we may dig the cellar, lay the founda- 
tion, and put up the superstructure, without 
fear that there will be any settling or heaving 
by frost, or annoyance from water in the cellar 
or in the wall. On springy ground, on tenacious 
clayey subsoils, or even on soils of ordinary te- 
nacity, it is always best, and often absolutely 
necessary, to provide the most thorough drain- 
age. There are several common ways for ac- 
complishing this. One is to dig a trench wider 
than the wall, fill it with small stones, and place 
the brick or stone wall upon it. This does very 
well, provided there is a sufficient outlet for the 
water which may collect in the trench. It is 
far better, however, to place a drain beneath 
the foundation wall. This may be of tile, which 
is best, or of stone, if more convenient. It 
makes little or no difference in regard to the 
desirableness of having the ground beneath 
well drained, whether the foundation walls are 
of stone or brick. But the ease with which 
different materials absorb water is an important 
consideration, and makes stone always prefera- 
ble to brick if it can be procured. The founda- 
tion shown in figure 1 is supposed to be laid up 
of rough, irregular stones, in cement mortar, 





Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
which is good, sharp morter, made with thor- 
oughly slaked lime, to which water lime is 
added to the extent of about one-sixth. This 
wall is laid upon a base of cobble-stones, thrown 
into a trench, the largest and flattest of the 
stones having been placed on edge, and inclined 
together like a roof, so as to form a channel for 
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water through the middle. When the trenches 
are dug, care must be taken that they all de- 
scend towards a convenient outlet; and from this 
point a covered drain, with which the founda- 
tion drains are connected, must lead off to 
lower ground. Instead of a channel in the 
stones, a tile drain may be laid six inches below 
the level of the trench. The tiles should be 
covered with earth, well packed with the back 
of aspade. If the trench is filled a foot deep 
with small stones, the weight of the wall and 
building will be distributed so evenly that there 
will be little or no danger of the tiles ever be- 
coming misplaced. In case there is much 
water to be carried, this is decidedly a better 
plan than to have a channel in the stones, 
which in time is almost sure to be filled up. 

It is not at all worth while to place a brick 
wall upon a stone drain, unless a bed for the 
bricks be laid in cement. This makes more 
work than is necessary, though the result isa 
very substantial foundation. Brick founda- 
tions are usually best laid over a tile drain 
about a foot lower than the bricks, as in figure 2, 
the tiles being of the smallest diameter procura- 
ble, the trench for the, tiles narrow as possible, 
and the earth above them well packed. The 
brick wall may rest directly in mortar upon the 
earth, if it is of uniform hardness; but if it is 
not solid enough, old boards should be laid 
down to place the first course upon. The same 
cement mortar directed for stone foundations 
should be used for brick ones; and if the whole 
wall, inside and out, be floated over with ce- 
ment, it will be more impervious to water, and 
the better for it. In case a wall is liable to re- 
ceive the wash of higher Jand, or, if in case of 
hard rains, water stands near the house, lest it 
soak down, lie against the wall, and find its 
way through to the cellar, it is very well to es- 
tablish a sort of indirect communication with 
the drain by filling in small stones by the side 
of the wall, as shown in the engraving, though, 
except upon very flat ground, or in a tenacious 
subsoil, it would be seldom necessary. 

Such drainage as we have described will in- 
sure dry cellars, which may be grouted and ce- 
mented with care, and so made both rat and 
damp proof. Should springs occur in the cellar 
bottom, as is not unfrequently the case, separate 
covered drains must be made for them. 


a 
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Use THe Raxe.—It is too much the custom to 
allow the ground to get weedy, and then make 
a job of hoeing out. It is better not to allow 
the weeds to get the start, and to effect this, no 
implement is more useful than a sharp steel 
rake. In small gardens, especially, whether of 
vegetables or flowers, the rake can be kept in 
such frequent use between the rows and among 
the plants, that very little weeding will be nec- 
essary. It is many times easier to kill a weed 
jest as it is in the seed-leaf, than when it be- 
comes a well-established plant. Stir the soil 
frequently with the rake, and the weeds will be 
taken at their most vulnerable time. A short 
exposure to the sun while in their early stage of 
growth will kill the hardiest of them. 


More About the Sefton Swine. 


—-—_~o———- 





“Our experience with fancy pigs” grows 
more favorable. The Seftons promise to be a 
suceess after all; for although the produce of 
the thoroughbred pair is scarce, (owing, we 
think, to too close in-breeding,) the crosses of 
the thoroughbred boar with sows of other 





breeds are invariably fine. This fact becoming 
known among the neighbors, the boar is in de- 
mand at fair rates, and our own stock of pigs 
goes off readily, at high prices. Ten pigs, less 
than eight weeks old, have recently been sold 
for $86, which is fully double the price that the 
same number from common stock would have 
brought, and with five promising sows to litter 
during the season, there is still a prospect that 
the original investment of $60 for the pair of 
Seftons will prove to have been a good one. It 
is to be borne in mind that the young pigs 
which have thus far sold have all been grades, 
or crosses of the Sefton and common stock. 
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Farm Implements. 
On the great estates of Europe and Great 
Britain, at the South, more under the old régime 





Fig. 1.—KOOLOO PLOW. 


than now, and on some of the great farms at 
the West, blacksmiths and other mechanics are 
as much a part of the regular force of farm Ja- 
borers as plowmen. On our smaller farms the 
farmer himself must know enough of the vari- 
ous trades to be able to help himself, and keep 
the work going along, though tools break, and 
harness gives way, and nuts are lost, and all 
sorts of unforeseen accidents happen. A man 
who can sew a neat seam in a piece of harness, 
put on a horse’s shoe, solder a seam in a leaky 











Fig. 2.—OLD EUROPEAN PLOW, STILL IN USE. 


pail, get out the frame and put up a simple 
barn, mend his tools, wood his plows, and han- 


trades, and good at none.” 
rate farmer, and it is certain that a knowledge 
of all these may be had without making a man 
a worse cultivator. A very large farmer cannot 
afford time, except occasionally, and then more 
as a sort of recreation than for the profit of it, 
to do much tinkering, but the knowledge of 
how many a job ought to be done is well 
gained only with the ability to do it one’s-self. 

If this is true in regard to the actual manual 
operations which we have denominated “ tink- 
ering,” itis ten times more important with re- 
gard to principles, If we all understood better 
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Fig. 3.—BADEN PLOW. 


the principles upon which buildings, vehicles, 
and implements, are or ought to be constructed, 
it would keep mechanics up to their duty, and 








| fig. 5. 








we should have better houses, better tools, and 
better wagons. We learn what we know by 
hard experience, and even this knowledge is 
inaccurate. As : 
boys iy the Acad- 
emy, we studied 
natural philoso- 
phy, and very 
likely neglected it 
for chemistry, (if 
not for Latin) 
thinking that 
chemistry would 
be of far more 
practical use, 
This is not the case. To the farmer chemical 
knowledge, compared with a knowledge of nat- 
ural philosophy (physics), is of very little value. 
John J. Thomas’ new book is admirable for its 
presentation of natural Jaws, and for the clear- 
ness of the practical application of them, as ex- 
hibited in the forms of our best tools. In discuss- 
ing the time-honored plow, Mr. T. gives a little 
historical sketch of the implement, with several 
interesting engravings, showing gradual ad- 
vancement in the knowledge of principles, and 
their application. We borrow a few of the 
engravings of these rude implements. The Baden 
plow, fig. 3, reminds one strongly of the old 
wooden mould-board plows, some of which 





Fig. 4.—MODERN PLOw. 
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Fig. Fig. 6. 


may still be seenon old farms. The contrast 
with plows formed more philosophically, as 
most of our modern plows are, is very striking. 

To illustrate the simple, clear way in which im- 


5. 


| portant principles are explained, we quote the 


substance of a paragraph in the chapter on 
plows :——A large part of the power of the team 
is expended in severing the furrow slice. The 
point or share should therefore be kept sharp, 
and form as acute an angle as practicable, as in 
Some plows, which otherwise work 
well, are hard to draw, because the share being 
made too thick or obtuse, raises the earth 


dle his axes, is not of necessity a “Jack at all | #bruptly, as in fig. 6. Where stones occur, the 


He may be a first- | 


cutting edge must form an acute angle with the 
Jand-side, like a sharp wedge(see fig. 7,); a plow 
like this will crowd obstructions aside much 


sae Pig 


J 
Fig. 8. 
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Fig. 
more easily than one like fig. 8. When, how- 
ever, as in a breaking-up plow on the Western 
prairies, the great necessity is that the plow 
should cut roots, the sharpness of edge 
is more important than its wedge-like form. 

Every part of the plow is discussed in 
like manner, and so with plow appendages, 
among which the Weed Hook is mentioned. 
As it may be of service to our readers this 
season in plowing under green crops or 
weeds, we giveit. Secfig.9. ‘Sometimes 
it is bent in the form of a bow, with the 


\ lower point projecting forward, as in the 


upper figure; another form is like that in 
the lower figure, pointing backwards. This 
is less liable to be caught by obstructions.” 
It bends forward the tall growth, and holds 
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it down until caught by the ‘revolving sod. 
A heavy chain, attached to the beam near the 
standard, and to the end of the evener on the 
mould-board side, the bight dragging back as 





Fig. 9.—WEED HOOKS. 


far as possible, and yet escaping being caught 
hy the furrow slice as it turns over, answers a 
similar purpose, but is not so easily managed. 

Another implement, which may give a sea- 
sonable hint of value to some of our readers, is 
the Hay Sweep, figs. 10 and 11. This consists 
of an upright frame, fixed upon a double-head- 
ed rake, like that of a common revolving 


horse-rake. On each side of the frame is a 





gate-like appendage, to which a horse is at- 
tached, one on each side. The horses are rid- 
den by sensible lads, and the hay, unraked, or 
thrown into windrows, is gathered into the 
“sweep.” The affair will hold four hundred or 
five hundred pounds of hay, and being able to 
slide easily over the ground, the horses quickly 
haul it to the barn or stack, if the distance be 
not too great, in which case it would not pay to 





Fig. 11.—HAY SWEEP LOADED. 


use it. There are many places where raking 
may be done by horse power, and where hay is 
stacked upon the ground, as on many of the 
salt marshes along the coast, and where hay 
wagons can not be used. Here we think these 
hay sweeps might be usefully employed. 

The book is full of useful suggestions and 
practical hints, besides being the only work we 
know of in which the principles of natural phi- 
losophy are exhibited as applied upon the farm. 
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a Turnips and Ruta-bagas. 


‘ 
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! There is hardly any soil upon which, with 
proper management, turnips may not be raised, 
and there is no more paying crop—considering 
the little labor required, the very short time it 
occupies the land, and its importance as an ar- 
ticle of forage for all sorts of stock. We cul- 
tivate two different plants under the name of 
turnip, and each has an indefinite, we might al- 
most say infinite, number of varieties. We 
distinguish them as common or English, or soft 








turnips, and as Swedes, Ruta-bagas, Russian, 
French, etc. Those of one kind, Brassica 
rapa, are distinguished by roughish, light green 
leaves, while the varieties of the other, Brassica 
napus, have smooth, glossy leaves, usually of a 
greenish blue color. The culture required by 
the two kinds varies considerably, as the 
Swedes are longer in maturing, and to attain 
the full growth require a month or six weeks 
more time than common turnips, It is custom- 
ary, therefore, to sow them about the middle of 
June, though they would probably do equally 
well sown earlier; while were we to sow com- 
mon turnips too early, they would grow hollow 
and pithy, crack, fill with water, and, in all prob- 
ability, rot before harvest. It usually does very 
well to sow Ruta-bagas quite early in July; 
in fact, to obtain the tenderest and best-flavored 
roots for the table, they are best sown some time 
in July, on most soils. Common turnips should 
be sown in this month, and there need not be 
any especial hurry about getting the seed in be- 
fore the last of the month. It is well, therefore 
to take time to get the Jand in good order, per- 
haps to plow it twice, and at any rate, to go 
over it well with cultivators, clod-crushers, or 
harrows, to kill weeds and mellow it well before 
the seed is sown. Common turnips are usually 
sown broadcast, but we are satisfied it pays 
abundantly to drill them, placing the rows fully 
18 to 20 inchesapart. If there is much organic 
or animal manure in the soil, the plants will 
make leaf at the expense of the roots; hence, ex- 
cept on very poor soils, barn-yard manure 
should seldom be employed. <A single barrel 
of fine bone-dust or of a good superphosphate, 
applied with the seed in the drill, is by far the 
best application. Swedish turnips are sown 
in the same way, but they will bear a much 
stronger soil and more manure. In fact, excel- 
lent, well-flavored Ruta-bagas may be grown 
upon Jand which is so’ rich that common tur- 
nips would be woody, strong, and unfit for ta- 
ble use, or for profitable feeding. 

In regard to varieties: The Yellow Purple- 
top Swede is, perhaps, best for general culture. 
Skirving’s Purple-top having also yellow flesh, 
is superior for rather light soils) The Sweet 
German and White French are highly esteemed 
for the table. Among the almost endless varie- 
ties of the common turnip, after trying many 
kinds, we fall back upon the Cow-horn and 
Purple-top Strap-leaf, for general crop. The 
White Globe, Golden-ball, and several of the 
fancy varieties, are very good, but we prefer the 
old stand-bys, if pure seed can be obtained, 
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Sowing Corn for Green Fodder. 

Corn for green fodder should be sown, not 
broadcast, but thickly, in rows three feet apart, 
so that it may be readily “tended” by horse 
power. At this width the cultivator will pass 
through the rows without danger, and if the 
seed is thick in the drills, (not less than twenty- 
five kernels to the foot,) it will, on rich Jand, 
form so bushy 2 growth as to nearly occupy 
the whole space. The sowings may be con- 
tinued, at intervals, until nearly or quite the 
first of August. The rows being marked out, 
by chaining, or with the plow, the corn may be 
sown quite rapidly by hand, and covered with 
the feet, as recommended by Peter Henderson 
in his “Gardening for Profit,” and then well 
rolled down. Or, which is much better, it may 
be put in with a wheat-drill by taking out all 
but the middle and the two end teeth, and stop- 





ping the discharge from the hopper except over | 





these. This will bring the rows at about the 
proper distance apart, and the quantity of seed 
may be easily regulated so as to give the requi- 
site thickness in the drill. Corn sown in this 
way needs no additional covering beyond what 
a roller will give it. Should it not be needed 
for feeding in its green state, it may be bound 
in small bundles, and cured in long shocks, 
made around a rail supported by crotches or 
stakes. When cured, it forms a nutritious fodder. 





The Treatment of Sick Animals. 
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The crying evil of the agriculture of this 
country is, that we have no good system of 
veterinary instruction. Except in the large 
cities, and, indeed, in most of those, it is im- 
possible to find a well-educated veterinary sur- 
geon. Throughout the whole Jength and 
breadth of the land, our poor dumb brutes, 
condemned to suffer from diseases generally 
brought about by our own carelessness or neg- 
lect, are obliged to bear the still greater suffer- 
ing of the barbarous treatment of common far- 
riers and quacks, who know almost nothing of 
the organization of their bodies. Asa natural 
consequence, violent purgings, frightful blood- 
letting, blisters and firings, are applied without 
thought and without reason, entailing untold 
agony to the animal, and generally much loss 
to its owner. Of course, when an animal is 
sick, any farmer who is ignorant of what should 
be done ought tosecure the best advice within 
his reach. But he should always retain so 
much control over the treatment as to avoid a 
resort to barbarous remedies, unless the un- 
skilled practitioner can convince him that there 
is good reason for it; for, as a general rule, an 
animal left to the unguided curative processes 
of nature would come better out of its troubles 
than if subjected to the operation of brutal 
means for the restoration of its health. With 
animals, as with men, there is far too much 
medicine-giving, blistering, and bleeding; and 
probably more are killed or permanently injured 
by these practices than are cured by them. Of 
course, in some desperate cases, they are neces- 
sary, but they should always be resorted to 
with caution, and with much hesitation. In all 
minor diseases, which result almost invariably 
from bad air, bad food, filth, and neglect, the 
wisest treatment is the removal of the cause, 
and the restoration of those simple, natural con- 
ditions upon which the return, no Jess than the 
maintenance, of health is based. The purging 
ball may often be with advantage supplanted 
by a loosening diet, bleeding, almost invariably 
by such a diet and by pure air. Warm clothing 
and thorough grooming will usually do the 
work of the blister, and do it much better. In 
all cases of strains, bruises, and wounds, water 
is an almost sovereign remedy; and in nine- 
tenths of the cases in which it is thought neces- 
sary to send for the local cow doctor or horse 
doctor, the simple treatment above indicated 
will be found not only cheaper, but far better 
in its application and in its effects. 


Management of Agricultural Societies. 

Mr. J. H. Faile’s address, delivered on the 
occasion of his retiring from the Presidency of 
the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, has been 
published by the Society. His views are plain- 
ly spoken, and no one can doubt their being 
earnest convictions. He strenuously opposes 
horse-racing, and all sorts of shows, as means 
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of drawing a crowd, and would have our Agri- 
cultural Societies, who receive aid from the 
State, forced to keep the associations of the 
race-course entirely away from their grounds. 
The N. Y. State Society never has had trotting 
races, shows, games, or anything of the kind at 
their fairs, which have been so uniformly credit- 
able and successful. So far as possible, it has 
encouraged things purely agricultural, and few 
others. Mr. F. would draw the lines still 
closer, especially in regard to those articles 
upon which the decision of the Society could 
not be taken as authoritative. Steam engines 
for general use, sewing machines, and musical 
instruments, fall within this catalogue, and while 
the makers and proprietors of them should be 
induced to exhibit them, he would have no 
premiums offered. All who are familiar with 
the working of our great agricultural fairs 
_ know that officers and clerks are worked almost 
to death for a day or two, before and after the 
opening, in taking entries, classifying them, 
making out the judges’ books, and preparing for 
and receiving the stock and articles. The judges 
cannot act before the second or third day, and 
in many cases the show is not full until that 
time. Everybody tries to attend on the third 
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day, and on the contingencies of the weather 
and the ability of the railroads to carry the peo- 
ple depends the success of the show. All this 
Mr. Faile would remedy by simply requiring 
all entries to be made and the books to be closed 
some time previously. He proposes to print a 
complete catalogue of everything entered, giv- 


ing as full details as possible, and have it for | 


sale the first day, and have the judges do their 
work and be ready to declare the awards be- 
fore the fair is opened. This would cause all 
the days to possess an equal interest. Thursday 
would no longer be the great day, to the dis- 
comfort of all and the disappointment of many 
who, on account of the crowd, see half the 
show. The business of four days would not 
be crowded into one, and the Society, the ho- 
tels, the railroads, would at the same time be 
greatly relieved, and much better patronized. 
We heartily second all Mr. Faile’s efforts to se- 
cure greater efficiency in the management of 
the Agricultural Societies of the country for the 
objects for which they were established. These 
are not money-making, horse-racing, and the 
political advancement of their officers, but the 
diffusion among the people of useful know- 
ledge upon matters pertaining to agriculture. 








JUMP.—Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


A California Horse Market. 
ape 

The artist has, in the above picture, given us 
a scene which will be readily recognized by 
those who visited California in its early days. 
The Mexican ways of managing horses were 
followed for a long time after the Americans 
came into the country. With all their rough- 
ness and cruelty, the Mexicans had some good 
things about their horse management and equip- 
ment, and these were adopted by the Ameri- 
cans. The lasso was found to be useful, and 
the manner of throwing it was quickly learned, 
and the Mexican saddle, somewhat modified, 
is the perfection of saddles. The half-wild 
horses and mules are kept at night in a strong 
“corral,” an enclosure formed by a_ strong 
stockade of timber. When an animal is desired 
for use or for sale, the herd is driven into the 
enclosure, and the designated one selected by 
the unerring aim of the “ hombre,” with the lasso. 
The writer has witnessed such a scene many 
times; the picturesque costumes, the strange 
looking horse gear, the skill displayed in the 
use of the lasso, the rushing of the affrighted 
herd, and the struggles of the captured animal, 
all combine to make it one of great interest 
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Sages as Ornamental Plants, 
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The scarlet Sage, Salvia splendens, is unri- 
valled for producing a mass of scarlet color. 
It is propagated from cuttings with the greatest 
ease, and it may be readily raised from seed, 









THE BRACTED SAGE—(Salvia involucrata.) 


though the plants will be later in coming into 
bloom. If the plants have room to develop, 
they will grow three or four feet high, and bear 
a profusion of intensely scarlet flowers until 
cut down by the frost. A more dwarf variety 
is Gordon’s Sage (S. splendens Gordonii), which 
has equally brilliant flowers. It is dif- 
ficult to find any flower of the exquisite 
shade of blue belonging to that of the 
Spreading Sage, S. patens , people who 
go into ecstacies over such things call 
it “heavenly.” Unfortunately, the plant 
is rather coarse and weedy in its habit, 
and the flowers, though of rare beauty 
of color, drop very soon. Another, and 
anot generally known species, though 
an old one, is the Bracted Sage, S. in- 
volucrata. Its manner of flowering is 
very striking, and is shown in the en- 
graving at about half the natural size. 
At the base of the flower buds are large, 
colored scales or bracts; these scales 
Jap over one another, and completely 
envelop the buds, but drop away as the 
flowers open. As the flowering pro- 
gresses from below upwards, the sum- 
mit of the flowering stem is always ter- 
minated by a large, rose-colored button, 
composed of unexpanded buds, with 
their overlapping scales. The flowers 
themselves are rose-colored, and not 
large, but the effect of the whole when in flower 
is very pleasing. In France they have a variety 
of this called Deschampsiana, which has much 
larger flowers, and, judging from a recent figure 
in the Revue Horticole, must be a great improve- 
ment on the old form. All of these species are 
tender, and a stock must be kept in the green- 








house over winter. The garden Sage, (S. off- 
cinalis), furnishes us an ornamental variety, 
called Salvia tricolor. It isin all respects like 
the common Sage, excepting in color; the older 
leaves are distinctly marked with white, while 
the younger ones have, in addition, a tinge of 
crimson. Messrs. Olm Brothers, of Springfield, 
Mass., sent us a fine specimen, which will allow 
us to test how the markings will endure during 
our hot summer weather. It is said to be 
equally hardy with the ordinary sage. Many 
of the plants with variegated foliage,which are so 
ornamental in Europe, fail to stand our climate. 
 eonasatd ( ee 
Summer Propagation of Geraniums and 
Other Soft-wooded Plants. 
gee 

In an article which appeared in our Horticul- 
tural Annual for 1868, Mr. Peter Henderson 
gives a method of propagating 
geraniums and similar plants, 
during the summer season. Last 
summer we tried it with such 
satisfactory results that we bring 
it to the notice of our flower- 
growing readers at this time. The 
majority of those who put out 
geraniums as bedding plants do 
not like to lose them when frosts 
come, and the plants are taken 
up, potted, and brought into the 
house. They generally manage 
to live through the winter, and 
in spring are sorry-looking, long- 
legged specimens, not fit to put 
out, but as they have been win- 
tered with so much trouble, they 
go into the borders and—make a 
very bad show. A much better 
way is to follow Mr. Henderson’s 
plan of propagating, referred to above. In July 
or August, when the plants have made a vigor- 
ous growth, cut the branches of which it is de- 
sired to make cuttings, so as to form a tongue, 
as in making a layer. The engraving shows 
how this is doneat A, A, The wound will soon 








MANNER OF TONGUEING PLANTS. 
callus over, and in wet weather even roots will 


be emitted. When a good callus is formed, the 
cuttings can be detached altogether and planted 
in pots, or in a shady place in the open ground, 
where they will soon make fine, stocky plants, 
—just the thing for keeping over winter. We 
haye enjoyed all winter some geraniums thus 





treated, and when turned out this spring they 
were finer plants than any the florists furnish. 
When the cut is madeas above shown, the buds 
below it push with great rapidity, and thus fur- 
nish material for a second supply of cuttings. 





















HORSERADISH FLOWER.—(REDUCED IN SIZE.) 


The Horseradish Flower and Fruit. 


The many letters which come, asking if Horse- 
radish cannot be propagated by the seed, in- 
duces ws to say that we should like to seea 


| . : . 
| Horseradish seed. As it grows in old gardens, 








where the patch remains year by year, 
it flowers abundantly. Its blossoms are 
white, and of the general shape of those 
of the Mustard Family, to which it be- 
longs. The engrawing gives the ap- 
pearance of the flowers. We were 
quite surprised to see these used in 
some large bouquets with very good 
effect. When the coarse stems and 
foliage are hidden, the flowers appear 
very much like those of Candytuft. 
Horseradish, like some other plants 
which propagate readily by other means, 
seldom produces seeds. Every bit of 
root left inthe earth will produce a 
plant, .and every gardener knows how 
difficult it is to eradicate an old Horse- 
radish patch. In ourimproved methods 
of cultivation, the piece of root is put 
into the ground under circumstances 
which will induce a rapid growth and 
very little spreading. It is taken out in 
autumn, and thus the plant is not 
allowed to establish itself. In April, 
1867, we gave one method of growing 
the plant. We have carefully watched and 
inquired for many years, and never yet saw 
or heard of a ripe pod upon a Horseradish 
plant, and the European botanists say that it 
very seldom perfects seed with them. Probably, 
if it were grown ina pot where it could not 
extend its roots, it might be induced to seed, 
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Button-hole Bouquets. 


—@o—— 


The custom is becoming popular of wearing 
a neat bouquet in the button-hole by gentlemen, 
and with ladies of wearing a similar one attach- 
ed to the front part of the dress. We regard 
this as a pleasant fashion, and the 
ornamentation is vastly better than 
ostentatious displays of jewelry. 
The custom is not by any means 
confined to this side of the water, 
for we find that the most dignified 
of the English journals has within 
the year given several articles upon 
the proper making up of a but- 
ton-hole bouquet. As these were 
intended for gardeners who had 
to furnish their employers with the 
choice products of tie hot-house, 
they would not interest our read- 
ers. To our notion, a rose-bud 
with a green leaf that will not 
readily wilt, a sprig of Lily of the 





Fig. 1. 

Valley with its leaf, or some such simple thing, 
that has an air of freshness about it and very 
little of arrangement, is in better taste than any 


elaborate affair can be. Ordinarily the little 
bouquet is pinned at the button-hole on the left 
side of the coat, worn there until it wilts, and 
that is the end of it. A friend of ours is noted 
among his many friends as always having a 
rose-bud at his button-hole. Noticing that at a 
time when rose-buds were starce he made one 
do duty for more than 
one day, we ascertained 
how it was done. Some 
one had brought him 
from France a little af- 
fair like that shown in 
figure 1. It is a small 
tube, closed at one end, 
with a wire to hook it 
to the botton-hole. This 
being concealed beneath 
the lappel of the coat 
received the stems of 
the flowers, which were 
passed through the but- 
ton-hole, and the tube 
being partly filled with 
water kept them fresh 
all day long. Any apothecary or chemist, in- 
deed any one handy in working with glass, 
could make such a contrivance ora substitute 
for it. Recently some similar bouquet holders 
have been imported from England, intended for 
ladies’ use. They are tubes furnished witha 
pin to fasten like a2 common brooch or breast- 
pin. Figure 2 shows one of the plainest of 
these, in which the glass is hidden by a neat 
fern-leaf in bronze. Some of. these imported 
designs are quite out of taste and ridiculous 
from the use of heavy gilded leaves and vari- 
ous colored heads, all of which must pale in 
heauty before the simplest natural flowers. 
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Strawberries in Pots, 

Under the head of “A Revolution in Straw- 
berry Culture,” we read not long ago an ac- 
count in a French journal of a discovery which 
was to revolutionize strawberry culture in 
France. It was to strike the runners in pots, 
plant them in July,and get a cropthe next 
year, with various details as to distance of plant- 
ing, manuring, etc. Some of our best growers 
have for a long time been practising what is es- 





| sentially this method. ‘Tt seumeie the gtent ad- 
vantage that one can transplant without regard 
to the season or weather. Plants rooted in 
pots may be put out in July, or, if the ground 
be open, in December, and the plants never 
need know that they have been disturbed. It 
is well to prepare a good potting soil before- 
hand, 
well-decomposed cow manure is the best. The 
pots may be about three inches across, though 
smaller ones will answer. When a runner 
shows signs of striking rootand forming aplant, 


plunge one of these pots of earth in the soil of 


the bed, place the young plant on it, and hold it 
there by putting a clod or a small stone on it. 
Where very strong plants are desired, the run- 
ner may be stopped by pinching, but with most 
varieties this is not necessary. When the new 
plant has made enough roots to sustain itself, 
the connection with the parent plant may be 
severed, and it is then ready to be set out when 
it may be desired. The plant may grow in the 
pot until the roots reach its sides, and then the 
ball of earth be turned out and the plant placed 
in the bed without disturbing the roots. This 
plan is especially valuable for the amateur, and 
our nurserymen who ship plants find it advan- 
tageous to follow it. Plants started early in pots 
and set out as soon as they become well rooted 
will bear a fair crop the next spring. Those 
who force strawberries start the plants in the 
same manner, and when the roots reach the sides 
of the pots, shift. them to others of a larger 
diameter, in which they complete their growth. 
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The Trees Do Not Bear. 


—o— 


Several letters are at hand stating that the 
writers have trees of such and such varieties, 
planted so and so Jong, but which do not bear, 
and asking what is the matter. A tree goes on 
making a growth of wood fora greater or less 
number of years, according to the variety. At 
length the buds, which might have prolonged 
into branches, take on a new development, and 
bear flowers and fruit. In the natural course 
of things, the time when this change will take 


place is governed mainly by the character of 


the soil. In a very fertile soil, the tree will 
make wood, in preference to forming fruit, for a 
longer period than it will ina poorer one. In 
orchards, the tendency to form wood is checked 
when the trees have attained a sufficient size, 
by seeding down to grass. Whatever checks 
the growth of the tree, and threatens its life, 
has a tendency to throw it into fruiting. The 
time required for different varieties to come into 
bearing varies greatly, and this is a point on 
which our fruit books are very deficient in in- 
formation. Some varieties of pears, for instance, 
will bear in two or three years from the bud, 
while with others one must wait for eight or 
ten years; and it is so with apples. With varie- 
ties which are naturally late in coming into 
bearing, our advice is to wait; but where a tree, 
which should bear, does not give fruit when at 


a reasonable age, we should root prune. The 
best time to dothis is in the spring. Dig a 


trench around the tree, ata distance of one foot 
from it, for each inch of the diameter of the 
trunk, 7. ¢, a tree three inches through will 
have a trench forming a circle six feet in 
diameter. Dig down, and with a very sharp 
spade cut off every root that extends beyond 
the trench. There are modes of summer prun- 
ing to induce fruitfulness, but these can be 
applied to only a few trees, while root-pruning 
can be readily applied on the large scale. 


Three parts of good Joam and one of 
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About Chrysanthemums, 
ee 

After all the glories of the garden, the Chrys. 
anthemum crowns the year. All through the 
summer it has a weedy and unattractive look, 
and most people let it have its own Way. It is 
only storing up strength to withstand the frosts, 
and late in the season it will b'aze with flowers, 
A neglected Chrysanthemum is good, but one 
properly cared for is a treasure, Suppose we 
start with one with a single stem, such as the 
florists send out. When it is fairly establishea 
and growing well, pinch off the top; this will 
cause several branches to start, and when they 
seem vigorous, pinch them again, bee 80 keep 
on until the middle of August, or the first of 
September. Then if the ‘canines are crowded, 
thin them out, and stop the suckers which will 
start up from below, as well as those branches 
which start too late to form flower buds, By a 
little care, supposing that the plants have not 
been put too near together, a handsome head 
may be formed. We have noticed that later jn 
the season a hairy caterpillar is very destructive 
to the Chrysanthemum foliage, but it is easily 
shaken off and crushed. A dark colored aphis 
sometimes infests it; we have never had it suffi- 
ciently abundant to be beyond the control of 
thumb and finger, but if it should prove annoy- 
ing, we should try the effect of tobacco water, 
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Notes from “ The Pines,”—No. 2. 


a” ny 


If we had a national school of horticulture, 
the best thing that it could do would be to buy 
this place for the sake of the useful examples 
and warnings it presents. I wish you could see 
the currant bushes, and note the proportion be- 
tween the timber and the fruit. Enormous 
clumps of old wood, which looked as if they 
might bear pecks each, show a promise of a 
quart. The old-fashioned notion of ‘the more 
branches the more fruit” finds full exemplifica- 
tion here. The only decent thing on the place is 
the strawberry patch. Unfortunately, it is of 
Russell’s Prolific, a capital berry to have for 
home use, but much too soft for marketing. 
For a wonder, the plants have been cultivated 
in hills, and this spring made a most satisfactory 
show. The man was told to mulch the bed 
with salt hay; he comes from the land of dic- 
tionaries, New England; so, instead of asking 
an explanation, he consulted one of the W’s, and 
found that to mulch was “ to cover with straw.” 
This happened before we took possession, and 
when we came, some weeks after, we found the 
bed actually covered up, and the poor straw- 
berry plants in a fair way of being smothered. 
A dictionary is “a good thing to have in the 
country,” as friend Sparrowgrass would say. 

The author of “Walks and Talks” has a 
Doctor and a Deacon to make up the dialogue. 
I have two Doctors! There is the Doctor who 
lives here at home, and t’other Doctor, who lives 
the other side of the river. I shall call one 
Doctor “the Doctor,” and the other one may as 
well be distinguished as Dr. K. We, the Doc- 
tor and I, called the other day on Dr. K, who 
has just been laying out a new place. He had 
two pieces of lawn which were seeded this 
spring; one was nicely green, and the other 
showed no sign of grass. He asked me to ex- 
plain. “You had different seed?” “No.” 
“You used guano on one and not on the other?” 
“No.” “One was rolled or beaten?” “ Yes.” 
A more marked instance of the utility of com- 
pacting the soil around seeds could not be pre 
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sented. This reminds me to commend at this 
n, When many things are to be transplant- 
ter Henderson calls “ firming.” In 
setting out cabbages and other plants, go over 
the row and press the soil down firmly about 
the root with the foot. I very rarely lose a 
plant, if it has any life in it, if I set it myself. 


—_——— 
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Dr. K. showed a choice lot of evergreens, 
and I remonstrated with him for putting such 
valuable things so close together. He explained 
that his object was to “plant out "his privy. 
It is very singular that this appendage to a 
house should, by some, be made conspicuous, 
even to the extent of having a roof of various- 
ly-colored tiles. How much better it is to hide 
this edifice, as Dr. K. has done, by a closely 
planted group of evergreens, than to make it 
striking by architectural embellishments. 


A wealthy man near here has a kitchen 
garden which is pleasant to look at. He 
has from two to six men constantly at work 
upon about two acres. Not a weed is to be 
seen, and everything looks in holiday array. 
This will do for those who have the money to 
expend, and it is pleasing to see what can be 
done by one who is able. In contrast with this 
js another neighbor, who is reputed to be worth 
more than 2 million, whois trying to run a farm 
of sixty acres by the labor of one man! The 
work of that one man makes a fine show, taken 
ag one man’s work, but it is not just treatment 
of the Jand, or of this one man. This same 
proprietor has recently been trying to reclaim 
aswamp, so as to extend his area of available 
Jand. How much better would it have been to 
haye improved the acres already under the 
plow! But this is farming, and not gardening. 

a em ee QD 
Rustic Pottery.—(Sve neat Page.) 
gees 

Frequent illustrations have been given in 
these columns of “ rustic” work made of wood, 
bark,and the like. Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Son, 
the well-known seedsmen, have recently import- 
ed some samples of English rustic work in pot- 
tery, which seem to us particularly well adapted 
to the uses for which they are designed. Figure 
lis an arch for an aquarium, lighter and more 
pleasing in appearance than any that can be 
built up of stone in the usual way. Figure 2 is 
a hanging bracket which has cavities to contain 
such plants as require but little soil. Figure 3 
isastanding “jardinet,” which may be placed 
ona bracket or shelf, and which has several 
“nockets” to contain soil for plants. Some 
of the ferns, Zsolepis gracilis, Tradescantia ze- 
brina, Money wort, the Creeping Saxifrage (Sazr- 
ifraga sarmentosa) and many similar things, 
would do admirably in such a receptacle. As 
the material, the same as that of which flower- 
pots are made, is very absorbent, they would, 
when once well soaked, retain water for a long 
time. We give but three, which will show the 
rustic beauty of about a dozen of these designs. 
Those who live near potteries can get the clay, 
fashion them themselves, and have them baked ; 
and it would not be a bad idea if some of our 
potteries would take the hint and make them, 
48 our people are ready enough to buy tasteful 
things if they can obtain them at a moderate 
price, From our knowledge of other work 
done in hydraulic cement mortar we have no 
doubt that similar thingscan be made in that 
material, and these need not be baked. As soon 
as the cement hardens, if it is of a good kind, 
it resists the action of water. Articles of this 
kind, whether made of baked clay or cement, 








will be destroyed if exposed to the action of’ 
frost while at all wet. 


Landscape Gardening. 


—~>-—. 





[In the laying out of grounds, only general 
instructions can be given; unless in perfectly 
level land, the requirements of each acre will 
differ. from those of the next, and while the 
same principles are applicable to all, the details 
will differ in each case. We gave, in February 
last, a plan by Mr. Eugene A. Baumann, Land- 
scape Gardener, of Rahway, N. J., for laying 
out a village lot, and we now present a design 
by the same gentleman for a much larger area, 
This plan is valuable for the suggestions it gives 
as to the general arrangement, and these are 
applicable to smaller as well as larger places. 
The following is his description.—Eps. | 

This is an ideal plan of a suburban place of 
about eight acres, planned more with respect to 
pleasure grounds than to vegetable garden, 
orchard, ete. It will be noticed that almost all 
the parts that require the frequent presence of 
the gardener or his assistant, as well as the sta- 
ble, coach-house, cow and hen-yard, gate lodge, 
drying ground, and turns, have been con- 
nected in the north-eastern end of the place, 
thus relieving the pleasure ground of all com- 
munications which do not belong to it, and 
making it the more private. The pleasure 
ground laying inside the lot is divided from the 
vegetable garden by a dense belt of trees, which 
may, in preference, consist of evergreens of 
medium hight, besides a hedge running in the 
rear of the same belt, from the gate lodge up to 
the entrance at N’.. On the north-east there is 
& space suggested for an orchard, and on the 
south-east another space for a pasture ground, 
which, if desired, may be used for an additional 
vegetable ground for the coarser crops. These 
two fields are cut off from the pleasure ground 
by a wire fence, established all along X, X, X, 
which is built in a way to show as little as pos- 
sible. At A is the dwelling, fronting south-east 
and south-west, and with the carriage approach 
on the north-west side. Except the rear part, 
or kitchen, the entire building is surrounded by 
piazzas; but as the building is already of large 
size, it is intended to give it a wider base by 
establishing a terrace, A’, on the two main 
fronts. Without altering the shape of the even 
ground on which the plan is stipposed to lie, 
the earth, which may be on hand from the 
foundations and cellars, can be employed to 
grade this terrace, instead of following the very 
common and objectionable plan of employing 
that soil for a sort of sloping or terracing, which 
has no appearance of taste. Such a terrace, if 
well arranged and well drained, will always be 
a very convenient place for walks in moist 
weather, and as no carriage reaches it, it can 
be easily kept in good order, and remain pri- 
vate. Inthe summer season the terrace may 
be the place to exhibit fine specimens of show 
plants, cultivated in nicely painted boxes or 
vases, and even some statuary. A. brick wall 
of the required hight, but not overreaching the 
top of the terrace, covered with a stone coping, 
and then surmounted either with a fine cast- 
iron railing of two feet six inches to three 
feet, but not more, or a wire railing (wire net- 
ting), or even in case of a very large, heavy 
stone building, a well-designed stone balus- 
trade, will always produce a fine effect. A small 
border may be left outside of the railing for all 
sorts of flowering climbers, which will help 
to embellish the terminus of this terrace. 





At B it is suggested to locate a conservatory 
for a collection of fine specimens of plants, which 
may assist in decorating the terrace around 
the house in summer, and halls and stair-case, 
etc.,in the house during winter entertainments. 

At C is a shed, hidden by an arbor, for shel- 
tering under trellis-work during summer the 
plants of the conservatory which will require 
open air. D’ isa graveled yard, giving access 
to the kitchen for traders, coal, wood, ete., etc., 
without employing the main approach or the 
front steps. D is intended for the well. Eisa 
drying ground, entfrely hidden by evergreens, 
and easily accessible from the kitchen or laun- 
dry. F is the coach-house, with a yard in front. 
sufficient for turning the vehicles. 

F’ is a building (sheds) for a tool-house, and for 
wood, seeds, etc., mostly used by the gardener. 
G and H are cow-stable, barn, and cow- 
sheds, with a yard enclosed by a fence, subdi- 
viding it from the coach-yard and vegetable 
garden, as is the hen-yard, shown at I. At K 
there is a rear entrance, intended mostly for the 
use of the vegetable garden, and to approach 
the aforementioned farm buildings. L shows 
the green-house, grapery, and propagating 
house, surrounded by the hot-beds, represented. 
at M. N is a vegetable garden, with two main 
fields laid out lengthwise, so as to make them 
accessible (if desired) to small plows. Two 
borders along a central walk are intended for 
dwarf pear and apple trees, currants, gooseber- 
ries, etc. Ny, 1, 2, 3, 4,5, and 6, are as many 
irregular pieces, intended for the cultivation 
of such articles as do not require yearly 
changes—for instance, strawberries, asparagus, 
rhubarb, horse-radish, raspberries, blackber- 
ries, etc. The border at N, 6, may be ad- 
vantageously employed for grape vines, espal- 
iers of peaches, apricots, etc. O and P 
represent a gate lodge, with yard, and outbuild- 
ing, and well. Q, the main gate, or approach 
to the house. R and R’ (east of house), repre- 
sent a small flower garden, with basin, and jet. 
of water, which is meant to be supplied from the 
roof of the dwelling. S represents a grape 
arbor, leading from the house to the conserva- 
tory; the structure is intended to be open on 
the lawn side, and closed in the rear. Itis made 
in the style of an Italian pergola, supporting in 
the rear grape vines to be trained on the top, 
whilst the low railing and columns, subdividing 
the openings in front (on the lawn side), may 
be employed for a display of flowering climbers. 

Such grape arbors, if of a good, chaste design, 
will always be a fine ornament in a.pleasure 
ground, and, during the hot summer days, an 
agreeable retreat. There ought to be no stone 
or wooden floor in it, nor ought the floor to be 
simply graveled. Instead, I should suggest 
to have the floor made of asphaltum and sand 
mixed, so as to make walking soft and quiet. 

Suggesting arbors of a good style in new 
places frequently encounters opposition. Many 
persons suppose that something tasteful can 
not be made instead of the queer shaped arbors 
seen in most places, built up roughly by the 
first available carpenter or builder. It costs 
but little more to build a durable and tasteful 
arbor, which will be an ornament to a place, 
than to spoil it by an ugly structure. 

At T, in the turn, there is suggested a small 
basin, located just on the back road of the 
turn, thus affording a facility for watering 
horses, At U, an oval playground, surrounded 
by flowering shrubs, wide enough for the cro- 
quet game. At V, a rustic, open summer-house, 
connected with a group of evergreens, as a 
resting-place for the players. At W, single 
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PLAN OF A SUBURBAN PLACE OF EIGHT ACRES. BY E, A. BAUMANN, 


scattered flower-beds, or beds for roses, orna- 
mental foliaged plants, and bedding plants in 
general, with the exception of hardy perennials, 
which I should suggest to employ as much as 
possible in the foregrounds of groups of shrubs, 
where they will show better in spring, and 
where their foliage (which often requires cutting 
back after the flowers are over, if employed in 
groups in connection with annual or bedding 
plants,) will be constantly a good link connect- 
ing the foliage of the shrubbery with the lawn. 

At Y, there is a short hedge to subdivide 
the orchard from the pasture ground, provided 
the last field be employed for this purpose. 

As a convenient communication between 











stable, orchard, and pasture lot, there has been 
suggested a lane, ZZ, which, instead of being 
gravelled, may just as, well be sodded. 
This system of sodded walks and _ lanes, 
through worked fields, is of very great advant- 





age, as it avoids edgings, and may be kept con- 
stantly in good order by the mowing machine 
and the roller. They ought generally to be 


some three to four inches above the land, thus 
making the trimming easier than by having 
them below the surface of the cultivated park. 

In laying out a plan like this, I should even 
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Fig. 1.—aRCH FOR AN AQUARIUM. 
suggest that the main, or cart, road in the vege- 





table garden be made in this way. WhereI have 
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seen such walks employed, or where I have laid 
them down, they give much satisfaction ; the 





Fig. 2.—lWANGING BRACKET. 


weather must be very damp for a long while be- 
fore a light cart will cut in; and then any other 
walk or drive will present the same difficulty, 
unless it is very well stoned and gravelled, which 
costs more than five times the making of a 
sodded one, besides the keeping in order, renew- 
ing the gravel, and the indispensable edging. 

In regard to the planting, the space of this 
article will hardly allow complete specification, 
though this part of the operation is rather the 
more important. This is more the artistic part 


| of the Landscape Gardener; indications of a 


general arrangement may be given, but it is 
usually ruled by the trees and shrubs on hand, or 
that may or may not succeed in this or that soil. 

Asa general hint, it may be indicated that, 
for instance, the north-western part and the 
northern side may be stocked mainly with the 
various leading evergreen trees, thus protecting 
the place from the cold winds in winter, and 
hiding for the whole year ail such features as 
ought not to be seen from the dwelling. 

Single deciduous trees and shrubs may then, 
as contrasts, be employed in smaller numbers 
between the evergreens, or in front of them, 
where even tender sorts may find some shelter 
in winter. The employment of a majority of 
evergreens in one part of the lot does not ex- 
clude them from the other parts; but then the 
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RAHWAY, N. J. 
deciduous trees and shrubs ought to form ama. 
jority, and the evergreens only be interspersed; 
to give a variety, and to afford some green 
foliage over the place during the whole year, 

Single dense groups even may be introduced 
in such a manner as to present a long front to 
wards the house, having the sun in their rear, 
Such groups, once grown up, will afford shady 
locations in which Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Andromedas, Ledums, ferns, and _ evergreen 
climbers, will succeed better than anywhere else, 

In giving this ideal of a place, we represented 
a piece of flat ground instead of a hilly one, 
There are everywhere flat grounds to be met, 
and the distribution given here may answer 
somewhere or other, in the whole, or in part. 

A design for an uneven, hilly, or rolling land 
may be a good drawing, and show the best of 
distributions, but it will never be of much help 
to a reader of this, as two similar pieces of un- 
even ground will hardly befound. Such grounds 





Fig. 3.—RUSTIC JARDINET. 


require a plan for their own shape, just as eat 
hunchback requires a coat made for his own 18 
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The Table—Order and Ornament. 
er 
t was expected that the subjects comprised un- 
der the above heading would be disposed of in a 
few articles. From the interest they have ex- 
cited, as indicated by our correspondence, we do 
not sec but we shall be obliged to continue them 
indefinitely. We only aim to give such sug- 
westions as are in accordance with good usage 
. the sensible, plain-living, and well-bred 


I 


among 
yeople in the portion of the country in which we 
That customs differ in other parts of our 


live. 
wide country, we are well aware, and we have en- 


deavored to present only those points which will 
commend themselves to sensible pcople every- 
where. In one of these articles if was suggested 
that it was better to take soup from the side of the 
spoon than from the point, and we were much 
amused at receiving a letter from a gentleman ask- 
ing if there was any enactment of Congress to this 
effect. Certainly not, nor is there an act of Con- 
gress that one showid take his hat off at table, black 
nis boots, comb his hair,or do many other things that 
even the writer of the letter probably scrupulously 
observes. There is no written law of deportment. 
We think none the less of a man, as a man, who 
cats with his knife at table, yet it would vastly in- 
crease our comfort if he would use his fork. The 
matter of table etiquette is the result of the expe- 
rience of the ‘“‘ best people” for many years. By 
“best people,’ we do not mean the rich or the 
fashionable, but those whom every one looks to in 
his neighborhood for an example in those very 
things, for which there is no law but that of cus- 
tom. Here is a letter froma lady in Grimes Co., 
Texas, Which shows how little is known of what 
tosome are matters of every-day usage. The writer 
begs us ‘not to laugh at her,’’—which we certainly 
shall not do, but commend her good sense in asking 
about that which she wishes to know, and for not 
being ashamed to sign her full name. This letter 
is just of the kind we like, and we wish that 
housekeeptrs in all parts of the country would 
make their wants known as unreservedly. She 
says :-—‘‘To the Author of ‘The Table—Order and Or- 
nament.’—Please accept a young and inexperienced 
housekeeper’s thanks for the articles already pub- 
lished in the Ayricw/urist, and I beg you to please 
continue them. We poor mortals out here in Tex- 
as have much to learn, and any information in re- 
gard to the table is thankfully received. I wish to 
ask you one question, and not only I, for oth- 
ers have asked me to write and ask you the same. 
When meat comes on the table, as, for instance, 
pigeons or spare-ribs, with nearly all the meat cut 
off, or any meat with bones, and it is cooked until 
it is impossible to cut it off with the knife, shall 
we take the bones in our fingers? or shall we go 
without any meat? or what shall we do ? I presume 
it is not proper to take it in our fingers, and if you 
cannot help me out by giving us some magical 
method of separating meat from bone, we shall 
haveto give up many dishes that I am extremely 
fond of. Dowt {tell me not to cook itso much, 7 
don’t, but others do, and will continue to, in spite 
(1.) Do tell me about 
Is it proper to wipe the mouth on them ? 


of all you or I may say. 
napkins. 


And when throueh with the meal oueht they 
to he folded, when there are no rings, and laid on 
the table, or not? Can they be used more than 


once, ete. ? (2.)) In the diagram of the table there 


are no cups, ete, /lere everybody has strong collee 
three times a day. 
on the table. (3.) Above all things, (I ask as a 
lady did in the Ayriculturist) tell us ‘What goes 
With which, and which with what.’ ( ft.) Is it not 
proper to have pickles on the table whenever there 
is meat, if if is breakfast, dinner, or supper? (5.) 
What meats does catsup go best with ? (6.)’——We 
cin now answer our correspondent but briefly, but 
may have somethine more to say hereafter upon 
the matters she ask ) It is 
er to take the bones of birds or meuts in the fingers, 


Tell us how to arrange them 


about (1 not uprop- 








when necessity requires. Had we space we could 
give ample “authority,” but common sense will 
sustain us in saying, that if the meat can only be 
removed by taking the bones in the fingers, use the 
fingers. (2.) Napkins are intended for wiping the 
mouth and fingers. The members of the family, hav- 
ing rings to identify their own, use them as long as 
the lady of the house may decide proper. A guest 
should fold the napkin and place it by the side of the 
plate. It is not improper to give a guest at another 
meal, a napkin he has once used, but ladies who 
pride themselves on their table linen like to make 
a display of a clean one. This is a matter governed 
entirely by circumstances. (3.) This custom of the 
usc of coffee in Texas, and the Southwest generally, 
we are familiar with, and may have something to 
say about it at another time. Within our observa- 
tion here, cold water is the general dinner drink, 
though some persons use light wines. (4) This 
question is very comprehensive, but we have not 
forgotten it, and shall reach the subject in due time. 
(5.) The use of pickles we can give no rfle for. 
They are condiments, not food, and we should use 
them whenever the tastes of those at the table re- 
quire them. For ourselves we have them only at 
dinner. (6.) Tere is another case in which there 
is no established usage. Catsup is a condiment, 
and individual taste alone is to be consulted. We 
know a person who sprinkles everything he eats 
(except bread) with black pepper, and those again 
who use catsup upon all kinds of meat, fowl, ete. 
The most that can be said is that such tastes are 
not very discriminating. To our notion, catsup is 
best with cold meats, but we see no reason why 
one should not use it whenever it is fancied. Please 
bear in mind that we do not assume to dictate any 
law in these matters, but. to give hints, which, if 
they commend themselves, may be acted upon. 
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Soap Making.—Mrs. L. C. Merriam, Lewis 
Co., N. Y., sends the following, which’ she assures 
us makes most execllent soap. ‘For one barrel of 
soap, pour into a strong barrel 4 patent pailfuls of 
lye that will bear up an egg; add 80 Ibs. of melted 
grease (previously tricd and strained), and mix 
them well together. Let stand a few hours and 
then stir thoroughly. As soon as the soap begins 
to thicken, add weak lye, one or two pailfuls at a 
time, until the barrel is full. Be sure to stir the 
soap thoroughly each time the lye is added, and 
afterward stir once or twice daily for three days. 
For those who live in cities, the following recipe 
for potash soap is invaluable. Put in a strong bar- 
rel 25 lbs. of potash, broken into small pieces. 
Pour over it 4g pailfuls of boiling water. Stir well, 
fet stand 12 hours or more, and then dip off carefully 
3! pails of the clear lye into another barrel. Next 
heat 30 Ibs. of strained grease, boiling hot, and 
pour into the lye. Stir well, and Jet stand until it 
begins to thicken, which may be in 3 or 4 days; 
then add 2 pailfuls of weak lye daily until the bar- 
rel is full, stirring well cach time. The weak lye 
is made by adding more water to the potash which 
remained in the barrel.” 
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A Busy Day’s Work with Recipes. 
LY MRS. R. B. 
eee 

In many families it is not convenient to hire 
help, and therefore it is necessary for the wife to 
arrange her work wisely in order to have her after- 
noons for sewing or calls. In the first place it is 
very essential to have early rising, and rerularify 
of meals; an half hour lost ia the morning cannot 
be regained by haste during the rest of the day. 
Have breakfast at six,or half-past; dinner at twelve ; 
and tea at six in the evening. This will enable the 
husband to breakfast with his family before going 
to his farm, store, or shop, whichever if may be, 
and will give him more cheerful thoughts during 
the day than ifhe partook of a few mouthfuls of 
cold meat, with a cold cup of coilee, alone; or if 
living ina Village, he went to a luneb-rooim on his 
way to his place of business. Now, for instance, 
take Saturday, baking day, and the day of prepara- 
tion for the Sabbath.” Haying prepared my sponge 








for bread overnight, I mix my bread, and place it in 
the tins where it will be kept moderately warm ; and 
then, perhaps, my little two-year-old boy says: 
‘Please, mamnia, take Freddy,’’ which I do as soon 
as I can remove the dough from my hands. This 
I can do much more quickly by using a small nail- 
brush which I keep in the sink for that purpose; 
and I have none of the trouble, of which I hear 
many ladies complain, that their hands are soiled 
with dough when unexpectedly called to the par- 
lor. Having pacified the little fellow, and set 
him to play with his blocks, with which he will 
amuse himself for a long time, I then put in 
order my bedrooms. In the meantime Willie, who 
is older than Freddy, has gone out to play, and 
Clara, who is still older, has washed up the break- 
fast dishes. I now direct her to prepare the vege- 
tables for dinner, which, being done, she is ready 
to interest Freddy, if necessary. I then prepare 
my cake for the oven, having my fire in good 
order. This is my recipe for gingersnaps. Two 
cups of molasses, one of lard, one of water, one 
teaspoonful of ginger, one teaspoonful of saleratus, 
and a little salt; knead well, roll thin, cut out with 
a cake-cutter or teacup, and bake in a quick oven. 
I mix a loaf of soft cake, called “Tip-top Cake,” in 
this manner: Beat well together two eggs, one and 
a half cups of sugar, a little salt, a little nutmeg, 
one tablespoonful of butter, one-half teaspoonful 
of saleratus dissolved in one cup of milk, one tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, mixed with two and a 
half cups of flour. It should be baked as soon 
as itis mixed. This is my recipe for lemon pies, 
which I bake between two crusts: Take two com- 
mon-sized lemons, squeeze the juice, and chop the 
rinds very fine, with one-half pound of raisins, or a 
large teacupful of dried apples soaked overnight, 
three tablespoonfuls of flour, three teacupfuls of 
molasses, and four of water. If my bread has be- 
come sufficiently light for baking, I bake it before 
I do my pies; for they require a slow oven, or 
they are apt to stew out. As soon as my pastry is 
all baked I renew my fire and bake a nice piece of 
meat, cither spare-rib, beef, or veal, having had 
plenty of time to prepare it for the oven, as it is 
seldom that a stove oven will bake as fast as one 
can prepare the pastry. This gives you a good 
piece of cold meat for Sunday’s dinner; and by 
cooking a few warm vegetables, and making a cup 
of tea, you can quickly and easily arrange a meal 
for the day of rest, which has been very wisely set 
apart from labor for our good. But now to my 
houschold work again, for the hour for dinner 
draws near, and we must put in order the kitchen 
and dining-room. We must also take a look in 
the glass and see if we are presentable before going 
to the dinner table; if not, we must give our hair 


a brush and make ourselves clean and tidy, not 


only as an example to the children, but because all 
husbands like to see their wives neatly dressed. The 
children will soon be asking for dinner, and hus- 
band will be glad to have it all ready for him when 
Dinner over, little remains to be done 
but to sit down to sewing. This may be done 
by half-past two or three o’clock. Tow much bet- 
ter is this than being on your feet all the day long, 
vetting so tired that you are not able to attend 
chureh on the next day! 

Thus it can beseen that by the management of 
work on a good plan, and, of course, by practice, 
it is very easy to have your afternoons to yourself, 
and, at the same time, neglect no part of your 
work. Thus may it be through every day of the 
week, except in a few very large families, in which, 
on washing days, you may be busy until later, 


he comes in. 
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Household Talks. 
BY AUNT HATTIE, 
nos eae 


Men generally think that, as compared with 
women, they have much the harder time of it. I 
know they think so. When they come home from 
the field on the noon of a hot summer’s day, heated, 
tired, hungry, and cross, and find the dinner table 
set in the cool dining-room, the kitchen heat care- 
fully excluded, and the breeze from under the 
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shady cherry tree gently wafting in through the 
half-closed window blind, as they stretch them- 
selves on the lounge, they think, ‘‘ Well now, this 
is pleasant! How cool it is here! How clean 
everything looks, and how quiet and neat the 
children are! I wish I had nothing to do but stay 
at home and take it easy. Don’t the women have 
a jolly time of it, though!’ Now, my dear sir, 
don’t go to napping with that unjust thought in 
your mind, but think a little further. Who was it 
hurried with the mornving’s baking that she might 
have time to set that pleasant table? Who was 
it made that long row of pies and cakes you 
saw through the half-open pantry door? Who 
made those doughnuts of which you are so fond? 
Who skimmed the milk, and made the butter for 
market and table? Who put up those eggs for 
winter use? And who washed the children, and 
combed their hair, and buttoned their shoes, and 
made the beds, and swept the stairs and hall, the 
sitting-room and stoops, and bottled the pie- 
plant and made the ice-water ready, and did up 
your shirts and collars because Peggy can’t do 
them well enough for you? And who sat down to 
talk for over half an hour with Neighbor Ander- 
son’s wife, who came in because you were s0 press- 
ing in your invitation last Sunday, when you 
might have known she would come when your 
wife was full of business, and could no more spare 
the time to sit down than you could Jet your best 
worker go fishing when the hay was ready to 
carry, and your weather-wise head told you it was 
going to rain before night? Who was it, think 
you, closed the blinds, drove out the flies, and 
kept the kitchen door carefully shut ail the morn- 
ing, so that the rooms should be cool and pleasant 
for this very nooning of yours ? And who promised 
the children something good after dinner if they 
would keep their aprons clean, and be quiet while 
papa was in the house? Who? Who but the 
thoughtful little woman whom you call wife, who, 
you think, has such an easy time of it, and who is 
even now dishing up the dinner so briskly. ‘‘ But,’’ 
you say, ‘‘there is Peggy; what has she done?” 
Done? Whatcanshedo? A new girl, two years 
from Tipperary, three weeks from the bush in 
Canada, who never baked a loaf of bread in her 
life, who doesn’t know how to sct a table, and who 
knows nothing about making butter, except to 
turn the crank or lift the churn dasher. But she 
is capital with the baby, and has done a good deal 
this morning. She has peeled the potatoes, pre- 
pared the roasting-piece, and put it in the oven, has 
done up the dishes and kettles used in preparing 
breakfast, has washed off the stove, put wood on 
the fire, and helped wash and polish the silver, has 
skinned the pie-plant, held the baby, carried water, 
sealded the milk-pans, washed the nursery windows, 
swept the walks before breakfast, cleaned the oil- 
cloth in the hall, dusted, carried out slops, scrub- 
bed the kitchen floor, and attended to the children. 
Then she has ironed the children’s clothes, the 
table-cloths, and some of the sheets; she has fed 
the chickens with breakfast table scraps, given 
them water, and brought in the eggs; and, lastly, 
tried to blow the horn to call you to dinner. And, 
bless you, after dinner, what will that wife of yours 
do? - Weill, if she doesn’t have to take the baby, 
she will help clear away the table, making the best 
of everything, placing the celd meat on a clean 
dish, and putting away any bread or pie. Then, 
while Peggy is washing the dishes, she will brush 
up the dining-room, and wipe the fingers and lips 
of the children, and give them the something good 
she~promised. Then she willstraighten up gener- 
ally around the kitchen, finish up the ironing that 
Peggy left, make a johnny cake, hull strawberries, 
and make a custard for tea. Then, after her dress 
is changed for the afternoon, she will cut out, 
make up, and finish a dress or an apron for one 
of the children, receive calls, and do nobody knows 
what, from rise up until bedtime. But perhaps you 
will say, ‘‘ Nonsense! my wife doesn’t work like 
that.”” My dear sir, let me help you a little. If 
you come home at noon and find the dinner ready, 
the parlor eool and pleasant, bread baked, butter 
churned, pies to eat, doughnuts to crack, and 
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eookies to munch, if the children are clean and 
well behaved, you may depend upon it, a woman 
has been at the bottom of it all, and it is not 
Peggy, and if it is not Peggy, why, it must be I. 

Parerinc.—As many persons living in the coun- 
try are oblige! to do their own papertng, a hint or 
two will be tisuely. Walls that have been white- 
washed should be wet with alum water before ap- 
plying the paper. One edge of the paper should 
be removed with the shears before the lengths are 
eut. Remember to match the pattern before cut- 
ting thelengths. The paste should always be;made 
the day before, as it should be perfectly cold when 
applied to the paper. A very good paste may be 
made as follows: Put into a pot or kettle about a 
gallon of water; it will take nearly that quantity 
for a room requiring from twelve to fourteen rolls. 
Mix about a pint of flour with a very little water, 
just like dough at first, making thinner afterwards ; 
this avoids lumps. When the water boils, pour in 
the thin batter. Stirto prevent burning, «nd, as 
soon as it boils, turn into a milk-pan or conven- 
ient vessel, and let it stand until next day. If it 
should be lumpy you must strain it. 

RASPBERRY BREAD.—It has sometimes happened 
that having no sauce for tea, and only a very few 
berries, Ihave been compelled to invent something 
to supply the deficiency. A very pretty and deli- 
cious dish I have made as follows: Cut four or five 
slices of the best white bread, trim them, and place 
flatonadish. Pour over cach a small quantity of 
milk or cream, and sweeten well. Then mix toa 
jam a few red or black raspberries, and spread a 
quantity on each slice. Do not place them one 
over the other, but allow them to remain as before 
the milk wasadded. Fix it just as you go to table. 
Strawberries may be used, but I prefer raspberries. 
Of course this would be a superfluous dish if the 
fruit could be obtained in any abundance. 

BAKED CusTARD.—Custard cups are of about the 
size of small teacups, and may be obtained at any 
crockery store. They should be thick and heavy. 
If you have no custard cups, you may, if you wish 
to try this recipe, use coffee cups, as the heat re- 
quired to bake the custard will not be sufficient to 
injure the ware in the least. Takea pint of milk, 
and about a tablespoonful of sugar. Beat thor- 
oughly two large or three small eggs, and mix into 
the milk. Pour into the cups and bake in a very 
moderate oven. To please the children I add a few 
well-washed currants. Ifthe oven is very hot, put 
a quart of water in a dripping pan, and let the 
cups stand in it, leaving the door open until done. 
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Husk Mats.—A correspondent says: ‘To 
make an excellent door mat, take an inch plank of 
the size desired, and bore 8-inch holes through it 
with their centers 2 inches apart; into these draw 
dampened corn husks, and trim off about 2 inches 
long on each side. This mat is good either side up. 
Anybody can easily make one, and every one can 
keep his boots clean, much to the gratification of 
good housekeepers.” 
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Keeping Hams.—My hams are thoroughly dried, 
and I have wrapped them in paper bags and hung 
them in the garret. They are not smoked, and look 
deliciously clean and sweet, as they have been kept 
in paper since coming from the salt. Mary watch- 
ed me arrange them with apparent interest. She 
wanted to know when we should have some for the 
table. I told her not yet, as it is my intention to 
keep them until the green peas are ready. Edward 
has always been enthusiastic on the subject of ham 
and green peas, and I think myself that they do go 
excellently well together. I have always kept 
hams and bacon in paper bags, and prefer it to oth- 
er methods. It is impossible for flies and other in- 
sects to attack them through the paper, and the at- 
mosphere cannot have free play as it does through 
the bags of cotton, which of course is an advant- 
age. My mother used to keep her hams ina bin 
of malt or barley. Of course that would not be 
practicable with many, as all are not fortunate 
enough to have a bin of barley; but I should think 
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bran, ie 
nicer if the 


they would be very nice if kept in dry 
or wheat. I think broiled ham is much 
slices are cut very thin. When ham js Very sal 

little soaking will improve it, but if it has niki 
properly salted, this will not be necessary, “4 mr 
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To Wash White Woolens,—«, Yo 
Housekeeper” writes: “ Put a kettle of clear on 
water on the stove and shave enough soap into a 
make astrong suds; Ict it come toa boil, and wie 
it over the flannels placed in a tub ; let stand a 
they are cool enough to handle, and then rub 7 
squeeze slightly and wring out. If they were saa 
dirty, repeat the operation; if not, make q Wi: 
weak suds, boiling hot, and after it is taken off re 
fire put in some blucing and proceed as before ; 
then shake well, and hang up to dry. You will 
find the flannels will not full up and get too small 
but will be as soft as when new.” ; 
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Hints on Cooking, ete, 
= 

Baked versus Roasted Beef,—“fy. 
perience” says: ‘* The traditional ‘Roast Beef of 
Old England,’ the reputation of which is still 
world-wide, was certainly roasted, not baked. Hence 
our friend ‘Aunt Hattie,’ in those instructive 
‘Household Talks,’ probably means baked Meats, 
when she speaks of hot ovens, pans, etc., ete, The 
contrast between beef baked, and that which js 
roasted upon a spit made to revolve before the 
glowing coals, is immense, and the most prej- 
udiced, I think, will pronounce decidedly in fayor 
of the latter method.”’ 

Short-cake.—By “ Nellic,”’ Ohio. Take 9 
heaping tablespoonfuls of lard, fried meat fat, or 
butter; 2 heaping teaspoonfuls of saleratus, and 1 
of salt: rub all into 1 and 1% quarts of flour, and 
mix quickly with 1 and 1¢ pints of sour milk 
(a little sour cream would greatly improve it). Roll 
out rather thick. 


Japanese Cakes.—(Onc of the nicest of 
breakfast cakes.) One pint of milk; one and abalf 
pints of flour; oneegg; half ateaspoonful of salt. 
Stir the milk by degrees into the flour; then add 
the beaten egg, and beat all thoroughly for a few 
minutes. Bake in 12 earthen teacups, or ina 
French roll pan. 


Cream Pie.—1 pint of sweet cream, 1 egg, 1 
teaspoonful of corn starch; a pinch of salt; sugar 
to taste. Bake with an under crust. 

Lemon Meringue Pie.—By J. N. Mer 
rill. 1 lemon grated; 1 cup of sugar; 1 cup of 
milk; 1 tablespoonful of flour; the yolks of 3 eggs, 
To make the meringues, take the whites of the 3 
eggs and 1g of a cup of powdered sugar. Beat the 
whites toa froth and stir in the sugar. Bake the 
pie first, then spread on the meringues, and bake on- 
ly five minutes. (Meringue is pronounced Me-rang.) 

Rice Meringue Pudding.—Onc «. of 
milk; one pint of boiled rice (not boiled to a 
pulp, but so that the kernels retain their shape); 
half a teacupful of sugar; the yolks of 3 eggs, and 
the grated rind of 1 lemon. Bake slowly fora half 
hour. Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, 
with 4 tablespoonfuls of white sugar, and the juice 
of the lemon; and when the pudding has partially 
cooled, spread this meringue over the top, andre 
turn it to the oven a few moments to brown nicely. 


Bread Meringue Pudding is mate 
in the same way, substituting bread crumbs for 
rice, and adding a piece of butter the size of an 
egg, with one more egg. 

Blanc Mange.—Very simple recipe and 
easily made. 2 oz. Isinglass, 2 qts. milk. Soak the 
isinglass in the milk one hour, and then set it on 
the back of the stove, where it will heat slowly. 
When nearly boiling, strain into a bowl, sweeten, 
and flavor. Stir often, and when ncarly cool, tum 
into moulds that have been first dipped in cold 
water. When cold, serve with cream and sugar. 


Potato Dumplings.—Grate potatoes and 
thicken with flour; one egg is an improvement, 
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The Rope-tying Ladder Trick. 


The frame, of which a front and an end view are shown 
in the engraving, has something of the appearance of a 
ladder, and is strongly built, the cross- -bars being fasten- 
ed by long screws. It is easy, by arranging beforehand, 
to find some simple person in the company present to ex- 
amine the frame, apparently very thoroughly, and to pro- 
nounce it—‘‘all right. * The exhibitor now introduces 
his assistant, and fastens him with ropes, strongly wound, 
to the bars. The wise man, called out from the audience, 
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FRONT VIEW. END VIEW. 


examines the work, and carefully seals the knots with 
tape and sealing-wax. Acurtain is now dropped between 
the frame and the audience, the exhibitor being in front 
of it. Almost as rapiuly as it can be related, over the 
top of the curtain is thrown the coat of the man just 
fastened to the bars—a signal to raise the screen. There 
stands the man, just before tied, in his shirt sleeves, and 
holding the ropes, without a broken seal in his hands! 
The way it was done can readily be seen by the illustra- 
tion. The middle bar, A and B, instead of being firmly 
fastened, is only pinned by a smooth nail with a screw 
head. This can be readily pulled out by the fingers of 
the tied man. The bar will then fall, and the rope, with- 
out breaking its wax seals, slips off, permitting the im- 
prisoned man to remove it from his shoulders, to throw 
off his coat, and to stand in a few moments innocently 
before the audience, holding the rope in his hands. 





Learn Something 'Thoroughly. 


The trouble with the young people of our day is, that 
they skim over a great many things, but do not know 
anything positively. They catch at the sound of words, 
as did the lad, who, when asked if he had studied Ger- 
man, answered, “I have not, but my cousin plays the 
German flute.” They study mineralogy, botany, and 
ornithology, but how little do they really know about the 
rocks, the flowers, and the birds! For this reason they 
find but little pleasure in them. When a stranger comes 
to the place wire we live, we feel very little interest in 
him, but after we are introduced to him, and become 
fally acyuainted with him, and find him very agreeable, 
we wish to be in his society as often as possible. Pro- 
Agassiz once placed a grasshopper upon his lec- 
ture table before a class of young men, and told them that 
this insect would be the subject of their conversation for 
the hour. The class smiled at this, wondering what new 
thing could be told of this familiar little skipping fel- 
low, jumping about their feet every summer. But they 
fond the hour to be only too short, and wished for 
another, as the Professor opened before them all the 
curious and interesting facts about the grasshopper, 
which his careful observation had revealed to him. 

We may have an active business, employing us daily, 
and still find time, if we are in earnest about it, to be- 
come well acquainted with at least one of the branches 
of natural science. One of the most active physicians 
in the Connecticut Valley collected a cabinet of insects 
and birds that was valued at $10,000 when he died, and a 
college considered itself very fortunate in securing it, 
while the work of collecting it was the joy of his life. 
Another, in the same Valley, became the most thorough 
scholar j in the fossil tracks made in the sandstone forma- 
tions of the vicinity. The writer well recollects the great 


fessor 





pleasure exhibited by an eminent medical professor, who 
is also a very busy and brilliant writer, when shown a 
large elm tree; he whipped out his tape measure ina 
moment to learn its exact size. It proved to bea giant 
in circumference. All the facts about it were noted in 
his diary. Ile was acquainted with nearly every very 
large tree in his native State, and every thing of interest 
connected with them. It was delightful to hear him re- 
count the incidents which he had gathered about them. 

We have often met a charming old gentleman, who 
wore a plain and neat Quaker dress, and, until his la- 
mented death, was interested in the charitable institu- 
tions of the State in which he lived. He made a large 
fortune by economy and diligence. Wherever he went 
he carried with him a convenient little flower case, and 
whenever his quick eye fell upon a new blossom, or even 
an old one, if attractive, he gathered it as a great prize. 
He knew each flower by its own name, had learned all its 
habits, and seemed almost to hold conversation with it. 

What a pleasure to recognize every different bird by 
its form and note, tocall them all by their appropriate 
names, and to know all their wonderful instincts shown 
in making their nests, gathering their food, and caring 
for their young! Choose one of these branches—the 
rocks, the flowers, the trees, the insects and fishes, 
or the birds, and then from books, from conversation 
with those who have information, and, above all, from 
careful observation, learn all about them; and thus an 
inexhaustible source of enjoyment will be discovered. 





Interior Gardening. 
BY MARY LOWE. 


Iturned the Agriculturist for the first time over, leaf 
by leaf, looking first, as even grown-up children will, 
at all the pretty pictures. How aiive its columns seemed, 
full of fruits and flowers, and all pleasant grovwing things ! 

I lingered a little over the pages designed for the 
household and the home, and thought of the contrast be- 
tween the homes of America, and those of other lands as 
I have seen them; most particularly of the contrast be- 
tween the homes of those who till the soil, and the homes 
of the farmers beyond the sea, Putting aside the temp- 
tation to talk about these contrasts, my eye passed on to 
the columns for boys and girls, more and more gratified 
to find that here is, indeed, a journal aiming too at the 
culture of human growing things. 

Then I fell wondering, how many of the child-readers 
of the Agrécultuvést have a little garden of their own, and 
are cultivators themselves. And that thonght brought 
many more, about the great delight of thus making even 
a little spot of our brown earth to blossom as the rose, 
and about the unconscious culture of the child’s heart 
and mind, going on while the little hands are busy at the 
weeds. Then I remembered the multitude of children 
who never have the joy of seeing the buds swell and 
blossom; who get only grown-up flowers, and those noi 
from green fields, but from hot-houses; whose rosebuds 
are either pricked to death with a wire through the heart, 
or imprisoned in rows of violets, so stiff as to destroy 
all beauty, and stifle all fragrance. And all this led to 
the fancy that every child in city or country has one field 
in which he alone can be the laborer; where the good 
fruit shall testify to careful culture or the desolate land 
bear witness to unfaithfulness and neglect. 

In these gardens of the heart let us walk together for 
2% moment. We shall find bud and blossom, but vile 
weeds and poisonous fruits may be here also. You see, 
we may call each pure thought, each noble act, each gen- 
tle word, a flower; each real desire to be better or do 
better than in the present hour, a bud of promise. Have 
you never acen in earthly gardens plant and weed grow- 
ing side by side? and side by side the nourishing fruit 
and poisonous berry? So grow in the heart-gardens the 
plants of good and the plants of evil. There are young 
natures in which the weeds have flourished so that the 
flowers are sickly and weak, and hidden, and I have seen 
hearts where many Jittle blossoms of good had sprung 
up, aud would have thriven, but for some one great 
fault, some tree of vice that cast over every thing near it 
a black shadow, shutting away the sunlight from the 
good and pure. Then, again, I have so often found 
faded flowers among the beantiful growths. 

Do you remember a time, boys, in the long ago, it may 
be, when the voice and smile of your mother were prec- 
ious things to you’ when you loved to do anything for 
her? when thoughts of her kept back sinful words and 
acts? And has there been achange? If into your soul 
there has crept a thought that, by this time, you ought 
to be beyond her control,—then one of the purest flow- 
ers in the garden of your heart is a withered, faded thing. 
And unless the good angel of your childhood weeps un- 
til the dew of her tears revives this flower, I would give 
little for the greenness or freshness of any other blossom 
in your garden. °Tis a fatal place for fading to begin. 

If the once hated untruth, or the oath you shuddered to 
hear, elips easily and naturally now from your Hps, then, 








all along the path of these blighting sins the flowers of 
purity and truth lie faded. Every burst of passion, every ’ 
unkind word, or dishonorable act, has blighted some- 
thing beautiful in us, has crushed out something good. 

How discouraging all this would seem if the flowers 
might not revive again! But whenever we go to work 
cheerfully and earnestly, pulling out the weeds from this 
moral soil, and planting in their stead, the good seed ; 
tearing up by the roots the old stubborn tree of laziness ; 
sweeping out the dirt of profanity; throwing the rocks 
of self-will and pride high over the wall; trampling down 
the clinging, poisonous vine of selfishness, that twines 
chokingly about all good in us; when wé water with 
tears of penitence, and use the spade of perseverance, 
and cultivate carefully the buds of prayer,—then the 
Great Gardener gives to our labor the dew of His bene- 
diction, the light of His smile, and our gardens grow to 
be so lovely that we may even think of Him as walking 
there in the cool of the day, agg not be troubled or afraid. 





New Puzzles to be Answered, 





No, 347.— The same old Coon.” Where is the joke? 

No. 348. Conundrum.—A blind beggar had a brother; 
that brother died one day; the deceased had no brother ; 
now, what relation were they ? 

No. 349, Conundrum.—A gentleman, looking at a por- 
trait of a young man said, * Brothers and sisters have I 
none, yet that man’s father is my father’s son.” Explain, 











No. 350.—Rebus for our musical readers. 





Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


Rebus No. 344, last month, reads, ‘A saying once 
spoken a coach and four horses cannot bring it back.” 
(Ace ain G one spoke n a coach and four horses can knot 
bee ring it back.) 


Answer to Conundrum 346.—Because 
they are shadows (shad 
o's). The following bave 
sent correct answers: H. 
E. Nelson, Daisy Wilder, 
Emma E. Camir, George 
E. Hoxie, John G. Cow- 
den, Grace Gourlay (2), 
Franklin W. Hall, T. Jo- 
ralemon (22), 8. T. F. 
(343), W. T. Hornadays, 
Harry J. Meixell, J. 
West Homer (2), Ollie 
Moore (2), Chas. H. Fitch 
(343), Adelbert D. New-§ 
ton, Fisher Dalrymple, 
Geo. Allen (2), J. H. 
Goodwin (343), J. M. B. 
Larrabee, Jennie Bailey 
(2),Isaae N. Millikan (2), 
Jesse Edmonston, Sam- 
uel Hunter (2), Charles 
Mendenhal) /2), H. John- 
~ son, Geo. W. Crrfman. 
which gives useful advice to all, 
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TAKE YOUR CHOIC E.—From a Parntina By Mrs. Litty M. SPENCER.—Zngraved for the American Agriculturist. 


A fortnight since a great discovery had been made by 
Susie, and very confidentially announced to Arthur—that 
Minna had four little kitties nestled away in a box in the 
attic. They were curious little creatures, unable to see out 
of their eyes, and making a pitiable mewing when taken 
from the warm side of the old cat. It was a dangerous 
experiment to tell Arthur of the new inmates of the 
house. Boy-like, he was for having them brought out 
at once, and subjected toa course of training. Many a 
beseeching look, and word, and tear, he drew from Susie 
by his rough handling of the feeble pets. 

But now a more serious trouble fell upon Susie. Four 
kittens are a very pretty sight, and can be borne with 
for a little time ; but to have four additional cats in the 
house, Mother insists, cannot be thought of for a mo- 
ment. The time has come for three of them to be placed 
in the hands of John, the stable-boy, to be sent where all 
poor, little, unnecessary kittics have to go. ‘* New you 
mrs. take your choice,” Mother says, as she gathers the 
little lively things into her lap, and calls the children to 
her side ; ‘‘ Which one will you have?” Arthur comes to 
an early decision, and points his chubby finger to the lare- 
est and smartest. But Susie hesitates: to choose one 
is to sign the death-warrant of all the others. She 
leans against her mother’s breast, and stands with a tear 
in her eye, her finger to her lip, reluctant to decide 
which one is to enjoy the life of a happy kitty, and 
which are to cease playing forever. Her mother hur- 
ries her choice, but she cannot reach that point. Arthur 
must decide the question, and Susie will have a good 
cry over the end of her three unfortunate favorites. 





Beecher says to school-girls: ‘There are two actions 
which justify you in instantly knocking a man down; 





the one is the act of pointing a gun at you in sport, and 
the other is the attempt to tell you a secret which it is 
disgraceful for him to get and for you to hear.” 





Accommodating Goats. 

A letter writer from Naples, Italy, tells a pretty tough 
story about the goats in that city. The cows, he says, 
are kept hard at work at the plow, while the goats, which 
are driven into the city every morning from the surround- 
ing ficlds in great numbers, by goatherds, supply the 
milk. The driver milks them as they stand before the 
hotels and private houses of his customers. He says the 
goats know the places of delivery as well as the boys, 
and in some instances, at a signal from their masters, 
will go up to the seventh and eighth stories of the tall 
houses of Naples, and allow themselves to be milked by 
the proper families. The writer says (and it is rather a 
stecp statement) that they will permit the party to take 
only the usual quantity, and will resist’ any imposition. 
(This account is at least partly true; the goats are some- 
times milked at the doors of customers, which has one 
advantage for the purchasers—they get the milk un- 


water-ed! At Chamouny, in Switzerland, (in France 


now), we were much interested in seeing large flocks of 


goats come down at evening from the sides of the Mont 
Blanc range of mountains, where they were pastured 
during the day by goatherds—one man or woman to each 
forty or fifty goats. As a flock passed through the village, 
the people came to their doors, and one after another the 
goats voluntarily left the flock and stopped at their.sey 

eral homes, where they were passed through doors into 


court-yards, and often into the houses themselves. This 





and the drivers went off alone. In the morning, at a 
precise hour, the gathering process went on with equal 
regularity. Most of the animals wore bells. The reg- 
ularity, the stately walk of the herd, the systematic 
order, and the good understanding, with the mutual kind- 
ness manifestly existing between the animals and their 
owners and drivers, rendered the scene always one of 
interest to our American party.—O. J.] 





The Way to Do It. 


A young leather dresser, after learning his trade with 
his father in the country, sought work in Boston. In 


stead of spending his evenings with idle companions, 
he soucht the library of a young men’s literary as- 
sociation, and made those that were seeking in every 
way to improve themselves his intimate associates. 
Afterwards he Jeft the city for another Siate, and with 
his father and brothers built up a large business, and 
secured a comfortable fortune. Now comes the advant 


age of his carly self-denial and study, Tis ability and 
probity as a business man called attention to his quali 
fications for the highest place in the gift of the State. He 
is now the Governor of Connecticut, and is indeed, as he 
is in name, the JEWELL of the State. 

A youngster of five or six years was reading his lesson 
at school, one day, in that deliberate manuer for which 
urchins of that ave are As he 
proceeded with the task, he came upon the passage, 
“Keep thy tongue from evil and thy lips from guile.” 
Master Hopeful drawled out, Keep—thy—tonene—from 
—evil—and—thy—lips—from—girls.”’ Shouts of laughter 


somewhat remarkable. 


continued until the animals had all déstributed themselves, | from the surrounding pupils greeted this new version. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 





LAPPPLA LS 


Great interest has been manifested by the hundreda of thousands of readers of OuR Youna Forks for 1869, in the instructive articles by Mr. TRowBRIDGE, on Glass-Making and Coal- 
Mining ; in Mrs. AGASSIzZ’s graphic description of Coral Animals and the Reefs they build; in Mr. HaLE’s valuable papers containing exccllent hints How to Talk, and How to Write ; in 
Mr. Parton’s fascinating account of the Invention of the Compass, and the discovery of the Canary Islands ; in Mrs. Dtaz’sinimitable William Henry Letters,—and in the other articles, 
stories, and poems, which the Magazine has contained, But perhaps the deepest interest has been excited in Mr. ALDRIcH’s Story of a Bad Boy, which describes boy life and character 
so perfectly and naturally, with such freshness and charm, that old and young alike read it with the most eager delight. For the benefit of those wlio have not read it, we give the follow- 
ing sketch of the part already published. In the January number, the Bad Boy, Tom Bailey, introduces himself at Rivermouth, states some peculiar views he held while at New Orleans, 
and describes his voyage on the Typhoon, to Boston. In the February number he describes Rivermouth, the scene of the story, and the family and house of his Grandfather Nutter. In 
the March number Tom Bailey goes to Mr. Grimshaw’s school, and meets numerous playmates, with whom he produces William Tell with tragic effect, using his Grandfather’s barn fora 
Theatre. The April number relates very graphically his experiences the night before the Fourth of July, and his adventures on that day. The May number describes the mysterious rites 
and objects of the Centipede Club, and Tom Bailey's fight with his old enemy, Conway. The June number tells all about Gipsy, the pony, describes Winter at Rivermouth, and givesa 
epirited account of the great battle for the Snow Fort on Slater’s Hill. From the July number we extract a part of the chapter entitled 


THE CRUISE OF THE DOLPHIN. 


One afternoon the four owners of the Dolphin exchanged significant glances when Mr. 
Grimshaw announced from the desk that there would be no school the following day, he 
having just receivéd intelligence of the death of his uncle in Boston. 1 was sincerely at- 
tached to Mr, Grimshaw, but I am afraid that the death of his uncle did not affect me as it 
ought to have done. 

We were up before sunrise the next morning, in order to take advantage of the flood tide, 
which waits for no man. Our preparations for the cruise were made the previous evening. 
In the way of eatables and drinkables, we had stored in the stern of the Dolphin a gener- 
ous bag of hard-tack (for the chowder), a piece of pork to fry the cunners in, three gigantic 
apple-pies (bought at Pettengil’s), half 2 dozen lemons, and a keg of spring-water,—the last- 
named article we slung over the side, to keep it cool, as soon as we got under way. The 
crockery and the bricks for our camp-stove we placed in the bows with the groceries, which 
included sugar, pepper, salt, and a bottle of pickles. Phil Adams contributed to the outfit 
asmall tent of unbleached cotton cloth, under which we intended to .ake our nooning. 


We unshipped the mast, threw in an extra oar, and were ready to embark. I do not be. 
Neve that Christopher Columbus, when he started on his rather successful voyage of dis- 
covery, felthalf the responsibility and importance that weighed upon me as I sat on the middle 
seat of the Dolphin, with my oar resting in the row-lock. I wonder if Christopher Colum- 
bus quietly slipped out of the house without letting his estimable family know what he was 


up to? 


* * * * . * * 


The sun was well up when the nose of the Dolphin nestled against the snow-white bosom 
of Sandpeep Island. This island, as I have said before, was the last of the cluster, one side 
of it being washed by thesea. We landed on the river side, the sloping sands and quiet 
water affording us a good place to moor the boat. 


It took us an hour or two to transport our stores to the spot selected for the encamp- 
ment. Having pitched our tent, using the flve oars to support the canvas, we got out our lines, 
and went down the rock seawaré'to fish. It was early for cunners, but we were lucky 
enough to catch as nice a mess as ever you saw. A cod for the chowder was not s0 easily 
secured. Atlast Binny Wallace hauled in a plump little fellow crusted all over with flaky 
silver. 

To skin the fish, build our fireplace, and cook the dinner, kept us busy the next two hours. 
The fresh air and the exercise had given us the appetites of wolves, and we were about 
famished by the time the savory mixture was ready for our clam-shell saucers. 


Ishall not insult the rising generaticn on the seaboard by telling them how delectable is 
a chowder compounded and eaten in this Robinson Crusoe fashion. As for the boys who 
live inland, and know naught of such marine feasts, my heart is full of pity for them. What 
wasted lives! Not to know the delights of a clam-bake, not to love chowder, to be ignorant 
of lobscouse ! 

How happy we were, we four, sitting cross-legged in the crisp salt grass, with the invigor- 
ating sea-breeze blowing gratefully through our hair! What a joyous thing was life, and 
how far off seemed death,—death, that lurks in all pleasant places, and was so near ! 

The banquet finished, Phil Adams drew forth from his pocket a handful of sweet-fern ci- 
gars; bat as none of the party could indulge without imminent risk of becoming sick, we 
all, on one pretext or another, declined, and Philsmoked by himself. 

The wind had freshened by this, and we found it comfortable to put on the Jackets which 
had been thrown aside in the heat of the day. We strolled along the beach and gathered 
large quantities of the fairy-woven Iceland moss, which, at certain seasons, is washed to 
these shores; then we played at ducks and drakes, and then, the sun being sufficiently low, 
we went in bathing. 

Before our bath was ended aslight change had come over the sky and sea; fleecy-white 
clouds scudded here and there, and a muffled moan from the breakers caught our ears from 
time to time. While we were dressing, a few hurried drops of rain came lisping down, and 
we adjourned to the tent to await the passing of the squall. 


“We're all right, anyhow,” said Phil Adams. “It won’t be muchof a blow, and we'll 








be as snug asa bug ina rug, here in the tent, particularly if we have that lemonade which 
some of you fellows were going to make.” 

By an oversight, the lemons had been left in the boat. Binny Wallace volunteered to go 
tor them, 

“ Put an extra stone on the painter, Binny,” said Adams, calling after him; “it would be 
awkward to have the Dolphin give us the slip and return to port minus her passengers.” 


“That it would,” answered Binny, scrambling down the rocks. 
Sandpeep Island is diamond-shaped,—one point running out into the sea, and the other 


looking towards the town. Our tent was on the river-side. Though the Dolphin was also 
on the sume side, it lay out of sight by the beach at the farther extremity of the island. 


Binny Wallace had been absent five or six minutes, when we heard him calling our sever- 
al names in tones that indicated distress or surprise, we could not tell which. Our first 
thought was, “ The boat has broken adrift !” 

We sprung to our feet and hastened down to the beach, On turning the bluff which hid 
the mooring-place from our view, we found the conjecture correct. Not only was the Dol- 
phin afloat, but poor little Binny Wallace standing in the bows with his arms stretched help 
lessly towards us,—drifling out to sea! 

“Head the boat in shore!” shouted Phil Adama, 

Wallace ran to the tiller; but the slight cockle-shell merely swung round and drifted 
broadside on. O, if we had but left a single scull in the Dolphin! 

“Can you swim it ?” cried Adams, desperately, using his hand as a speaking-trumpet, for 
the distance between the boat and the island widened momently. 

Binny Wallace looked down at the sea, which was covered with white caps, and made a 
despairing gesture. He knew, and we knew, that the stoutest swimmer could not live forty 
seconds jin those angry waters, 

A wild, insane light came into Phil Adams's eyes, as he stood knee-deep in boiling surf, 
and for an instant I think he meditated plunging into the ocean after the reeeding boat. 

The sky darkened, and an ugly look stole rapidly over the broken surface of the sea. 

Binny Wallace half rose from his seat in the stern, and waved his hand to us in token of 
farewell. In spite of the distance, increasing every instant, we could see his face plainly. 
The anxious expression it wore at first had passed, It was pale and meek now, and I love 
to think there was « kind of halo about it, like that which painters place around the fore- 
head of asaint. So he drifted away. 

The sky grew darker and darker. It was only by straining our eyes through the unnatu- 
ral twilight that we could keep the Dolphinin sight. The figure of Binny Wallace was no 
longer visible, for the boat itself had dwindled toa mere white dot on the black water. 
Now we lost it, and our hearts stopped throbbing ; and now the speck appeared again, for 
an instant, on the crest of a high wave. 

Finally, it went out like a spark, and we saw it no more. Then we gazed at each other, 
and dared not speak. 


* * * * 2 * 


Poor little Binny Wallace! How strange it seemed, when I went to school again, to see 
that empty seat in the fifth row! How gloomy the play-ground was, lacking the sunshine 
of his gentle, sensitive face! One day a folded sheet slipped from my algebra; it was the 


last note he ever wrote me, I could n’t read it for the tears. , 


What a pang shot across my heart the afternoon it was whispered through the town that 
a body had been washed ashore at Grave Point,—the place where we bathed. We bathed 
there no more! How welll remembef the funeral, and what a piteous sight it was after- 
wards to see his familiar name on a small headstone in the Old South Burying Ground ! 


Poor little Binny Wallace! Always the same to me. The rest of us have grown up into 
hard, worldly men, fighting the fight of life; but you are forever young, and gentle. and 
pure ; a part of my own childhood that time cannot wither; always a little boy, always 
poor little Binny Wallace! 





ta “OUR YOUNG FOLKS” is only Two Dollars a year, and the numbers for January, February, March, and April, 1869, will be sent free 
to any one who wishes to examine the Magazine, on application to the Publishers, 


FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., 124 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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THE AMERICAN FRUIT-PRESERVING POWDER. 


This PRESERVING POWDER is warranted to effectually 
prevent fermentation and subsequent decay in all kinds of 
Fruits, Juices, and Syrups of Fruit, Jellies, Tomatoes, Veg- 
etables, Wine, Cider, &c., &c., and preserve them in as good 
and wholesome condition as the best “canned” fruit, &c., 
without the trouble and. expense of sealing or air-tighting 
the jars or cans, and with or without the use of sugar. 

It admits of keeping the fruit, &c., for 1 or 2 years, in large 
Glass, Earthen, or Stoneware Jars, by merely corking with 
acommon cork, or tying cloth or paper over them, and of 
using or removing the fruit from time to time as wanted, 
without danger of fermentation from weeks of full exposure 
to the air. 

It saves Sugar. 

It saves from 50 to 75 per cent in the cost of Jars. 

It is purely antiseptic, and warranted as healthful as Salt, 
Sugar, Spices, and all other well-known antiseptics used for 
preserving animal and vegetable substances. 

We will warrant it to preserve fruits, &c., equal in color, 
flavor, and appearance, to the best canned fruit, &c., and at 
less than one-half the cost of any other known method. 

To confirm the above, we add a few testimonials from 
families of the highest respectability, the originals of which, 
and others, may be seen at our office, poe 4 cordially in- 
vite the public to examine our specimens of fruit, and will 
be glad of giving any further information, 





From (Rev.) Mrs. T. A. Lovesoy, No. 30 Laight Street, 
N. Y. City. 

December 29th, °68. 
Mr, Worratt—Dear Sir: I have given your Preserving 
Powders a faithful trial, and am prepared to recommend 

them to every housekeeper as an indispensable article. 
I have done up most all kinds of fruits, and ain delighted. 
I have some plums that I left uncovered, as an experiment, 
and to-night they are as perfect as when first preserved. My 
grapes and peaches are the finest I have ever seen—not only 
acknowledged so by myself, but by all who have tried them. 
This mode of preserving so far exceeds any other as one can 
imagine. I am prepared to show my preserves to any one 
who may choose to wg hee examine them. Success to the 
can Preserving Powders, 
— p Mrs. T. A. LOVEJOY. 


Respecttully, 
From BR. L. Brockett, Clifton Institute, near Hooversville, 
A. A. Co., Md. 
Jan. ith, 1869. 

L. P. WorraLt, General Agent—Dear Sir: We used your 
Fruit Preserving Powders last season in putting up toma- 
toes and peaches, he directions were carefully followed, 
and with the best results. All have kept well, and we see 
no difference between those put up with the Fruit-Preserv- 
ing Powders, which are kept in common stone jars, and 
those put np in air-tight cans, by the old method. We ex- 
pect, therefore, to use your coiled Powders next 
season in putting up our entire supply. 2 : 
; ~“Resp’y, R. L. BROCKETY. 


From Rev. R. M. Sarcent, Yarmington, N. H. 
January 1, 1869. 
Sir: A package of your 
Powder has given us unexpect- 
and straw- 


L. P. Worrat..—Dear 
American Fruit-Preserving Powd 
ed satisfaction. My wife applied it to raspberries and 
berries, both as fruit and in jam, which is very ditlicult to 
keep. and all were preserved in perfect freshness and purity, 
She showed it to several ladies who were afraid to try the 
Powders, and they are much pleased at its success. | Com- 
pany. at our table yesterday complimented the fruit, and 
were surprised when my wife told them that your powders 
preserved berries so fresh. They are an important addition 
to household conveniences, and deserve the patronage of 
all who have fruits of any kind. 












Yours truly, 
(Rev.) R. M. SARGENT. 


From S. W. PoxpErR, Milton, Del. 
sa Jun. 11th, 1869. 


L. P. Worratut & Co.:—The package of American Fruit- 
Preserving Powder that I procured of you last spring proves 
quite a success. I used it for strawberries, raspberries, and 
gooseberries. I put them up according to the dirgctions, 
and they are now in a perfect state of preservation. They 
have been exposed to both heat and cold. I consider them 
a great saving of labor and sugar. The fruit retains its nat- 
ural color and flavor. There is not the least unpleasant 
taste from the effects of the powder. 

Ss. W. PONDER. 


leespecttiully, 
From Ricuarp H. Day, Baton Rouge, La. 
January 26th, 1869. 


Messrs. L. P. WorraLt & Co.:—Dear Sir: During the 

ast season, obtained two packages of your “Fruit-Preserv- 
ng Powder” for trial. Allow me to state, for the benefit of 
our Southern matrons and fruit growers everywhere, that I 
tested the merits of your “‘ powders” in the making of sev- 
eral kinds of preserves, as well pies made of dried peaches, 
and I fuily endorse the virtucs you ascribe to them; and if 
further experiment shall demonstrate (as 1 have no doubt it 
will) their great potency in preserving al! kinds of fruit, 
you will have bestowed upon mankind one of the greatest 
blessings and cor‘forts of the nineteenth century. 
ours, very respectfully, RICHARD H. DAY. 








From C. W. Heaton, Farmington, Il. 
Jan, 8, 1868. 


L. P. Worratt—Dear Sir: The Package of American 
Fruit-Preserving Powders purchased of you I used in keep- 
ing green corn, which it did to perfection. We are using 
the corn now. and it is just as niceas that fresh from the 
cob. I am extremely well pleased with the powders, I 
think I shall use it pretty extensively the coming vear., 

Respectfully, Cc. W. HEATON. 


From M.¥. CAMPBELL, Sherborn, Mass, 
Jan. 9th, 1869. 


L. P. Worratt & Co.:—In reply to your request in regard 
to the Preserving Powders, Iwill say it is the best article for 
keeping fruit fresh and from souring that I ever saw. I have 
used the berries, and they are as fresh and as nice as when 
put in the cans; and one to-day I opened, and it was not 
sealed tight, and it was sweet and _ nice as when put in the 
cans. ks is all that is recommended, and you may use my 
name, ahd say it is the very article. 

Yours respectfully, M. F. CAMPBELL. 








‘yom Miss L, O. BatLey, Romeo, Mich. 
January 5, 1869. 

L. P. Worratu & Co.:—I trke pleasure in giving you our 
testimony in favor of your Fruit-Preserving Powder. We 
used it for corn, and the results were highly satisfactory. 
We did not air-tight the jars, and upon the first of January 
the corn was as good as when first prepared. 

We aiso used it for raspberries, without air-tighting the 
jars, and upon the first of January they were perfectly good, 
not even the most prejudiced persons could detect the least 
taste foreign to the natural flavor of the fruit. 

lt must prove highly satisfactory to every one. 

Jery cordially, L. O. BAILEY. 











From Mrs. J. F. Putrer, Lincolnton, N. C. 

January 18, 1869. 
Mr. L. P. WorRALL:—I made but little use of your Fruit- 
Preserving Powder the last season, receiving it rather late. 
In putting up a lot of peaches in glass cans, I tried the pow- 
ders in but two, and at this time they are as free from fer- 
mentation as when canned, whilst all those that were put up 
without, fermented in a short time, and were all lost. in- 
tend to make great use of it in future, believing it to be the 

most certain mode of keeping fruit. 
Mrs. J. F. PHIFER. 


Respectfully, 
From James A. Wricut, Notasulga, Ala. 
January 17, 1869. 
L. P. WorRALL & Co.:—My fruit was nearly all gone when 
I received the Powder last summer, therefore did not put 
up any kind of fruit with Powders, but clingstone peaches ; 
they Kept very nicely, retaining the flavor of fruit more 
than by any other process that I have tried; all who ate of 
the fruit pronounced it a success, 
Truly yours, JAMES A. WRIGHT. 
From E, R. Giro, Hudson, Bates Co., Mo. 
January 8, 1869. 
L. P. WorraLt & Co.:—You wish to know how we like 
the Preserving Powder; in reply, will say we esteem it very 
highly, and take great pleasure in recommending it to our 
friends, fully believing that it will do all that is claimed for 
it. We tried it in several kinds of fruit, all of which saved 
very fine, but Mrs. Gird is lavish of her praise of its excel- 
lence in preserving sweet pickles (peaches , and would say 
to all housekeepers, try the Preserving Powder, and pre- 
serve your delicacies cheaply and effectually. 
Very respectfully, E. R. GIRD. 
From J. D. McGrxnis, M. D., Hartford, Lyon Co., Kansas. 
January 6, 1869, 
L. P. WorraLt & Co., New York City—Dear Sir: Ac- 
cording to your request I will give you my experience with 
regard to the American Preserving Powder, I put up some 
three gallons of peaches in a stone jar which I cemented a 
paper over, and opened them Christmas day, now two weeks, 
und as fine as when they were put up. I think better than any 
canned peaches I ever tasted, some think them better fila- 
vored since opened; stood open near the stove in my kitch- 
en, pretty warm most of the time. I think that they are a 
great favor, as lam a great lover of fruit; did not put any 
sugar in. I «m satisfied that they keep fruit (peaches) cheap- 
er and much better than the best tin cans. 
Yours, with respect, J. D. McGINNIS, M. D. 


From Mrs. SARAH J. RAMSDELL, Plantersville, Grimes Co., 
Texas. 









January 0th, 1869. 
Mr. L. P. Worrart, New York—Dear Sir: I would 
state that the powders received from you last year were all 
that you say they are. I have peaches now that are as fresh 
and nice as they were when taken from the tree, and that 
we have opened jars that was several weeks before the last 
was eaten and which remained open all the time, and if any 
difference at all, the last was better than when first opened. 
lam delighted with the powders, and the more so that some 
of my neighbors tried to discourage me from_ sending for 
them, saying they were @ Yankee humbug. I cannot say 
enough in their praise. 
Yours respectfully, Mrs. SARAH J. RAMSDELL. 
From Mrs. MILDRED DRITTON, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 
January 11th, 1868. 
Messrs. WorRALL & Co., New York—Gentiemen: Last 
spring I purchased a package of your justly celebrated 
“preserving powder” and was quite astonished at its mag- 
ical effect. take great pleasure in adding my testimony 
as to its being all and even more than you Claim for it. 
Respectfully, Mrs. MILDRED BRITTON. 





From Racueu Decivs, Majority Point, Cumberiana Co. 
Illinois. : 
January 12th, 1869, 
Mr. L, P. Worraty :—We received and used one py 
of your American Fruit-Preserving Powders last se; Paper 
~onni — "a8 ries & S Hist Season in 
canning Currants, raspberries, and grapes, and lost none 
succeeded in all on first trial. We exhibited one can of e od 
at our County Fair, and was awarded three first premiums 
in a very respectable collection, embracing fruits in g)] the 
various forms, and all the patent sealers in modern use and 
we think they were unequalled by anythffng on exhibition 
The weather was warm; the cans had no protection but a 
paper tied over the top, exposed for three ions to open air 
and sunshine, being something of a novelty, were serutin- 
ized frequently, opened, tasted, and roughly handled s—dur- 
ing the entire time exhibiting nosymptoms of fermentation 
and are still in a perfect state of preservation, while nearly 
all others on exhibition, With much less handling and ad 
posure, presented more or less indications of fermentation 
RACHEL DECIUS, ° 
From Mrs. L. J. FERNHEAD, No. 198 Bloomfield Street, 
Hoboken, New Jersey, Dec. 18th, 1868, 
L. P. Worratt—Dear Sir: I am happy to inform you 
that during the past fruit season I used your American 
Frait-Preaetving Powder to preserve Plums, Peaches, &e, 
which, according to your directions, I stored in large Stone. 
ware Jars, and did not seal air-tight, but merely tied a cloth 
over the top of the ji During the past two months [ 
have been using the Fruit from the various Jars as wanted 
and find them in flavor and appearance equal, in fact better. 
than my best results have been with various other methods. 
The fruits have never exhibited the least signs of fermenta- 
tion, or of mold upon the surface, and are now in perfect 
condition. I esteem the Preserving Powder an article of 
rare and unquestionable merit, and destined to supersede 
all other methods for preserving fruits, &€c. 
Yours, truly, Mrs. L. J. FERNHEAD. 
From DL. PuHares, M. D., Woodville, Wiikinson Co., Miss, 
Feb. 18, 1869, 
Messrs. L. P, WORRALL & Co.—Dear Sirs: The package 
of “ American Preserving Powder” received from you last 
season I used in preserving Tomatoes, Peaches, Pears, and 
> The fruits are now as fresh and perfect in flavor 
and appearance as if gathered from the tree or vine this 
magrning. So perfectly satisfied was I, that the powder 
would prevent fermentation that I put up a number of jars 
of fruit without even a stopper of any kind, in order to 
prove its antiseptic powers. These fruits so preserved with- 
out stopper, (nothing closing the_mouth of the jar but a 
single tnckness of writing paper) I have repeatedly exhib- 
ited to both eye and palate of visitors, who all aver the fruit 




















; is perfect and better than most of the air-tight canned fruit. 


No method or process can ever surpass yours for preserving 
fruit in perfection, while the chemicals added are essential 
to the health of a very large proportion of people, and inju- 
rious to none. Yery respectfully, 
D,. L. PHARES, M.D. 
From JouN Epeerton, Proprietor Vinewood Garden and 
Nursery. 
Coal Creek, Iowa, Dec. 18, 1868, 
L. P. WorraLt, N. Y.—Dear Friend; We procureda 
package of American Preserving Powder last season, and 
used some of it, but have not used all the fruit; yet such as 
we have is as good as the best air-tight fruit. Am well pleased 
With it, will want a lot for the coming season, as it is 80 
much easier to take care of fruit than the old way. # 
Very truly, thy friend, JOHN EDGERTON. 
From GEORGE E. Huuse, Mauriboro’, Ulster Co., N. ¥. 
January Sth, 1869. 
Mr. L. P. Worratt—Dear Sir: My wile used the Amer 


| ican Preserving Powder the past season, and was higlily 


| pleased with it. 


| $1 per package; $4 for 4 doz.; 


She used it for preserving blackberries 
peaches, pears, and plums, and found that it would do all 
that it was recommended to do, and even more, for she put 
it in pickles, and never had them so nice before. I therefore 
can conscientiously say that it is the best method possible 
for preserving fruit, being cheap and sure. . 
GEO. E. HULSE. 
From R. G. SMALL, Bayonne, N. J. 
Jan. 11th, 1869. 


Dear Sir: You wished me to inform you of the result of 
my using the American Fruit-Preserving Powders. I think 
I can salely recommend it in preference to all other methods 
of preserving fruit. 

Respectfully yours, It. G. SMALL, 





Each package will preserve 64 tbs. of fruit, &c.,and {s ac 
companied with full and explicit directions for using. Price, 
$8 for 1 doz. 

We invite you to urge your storekeeper to get it for you, 
or that you will form clubs and send price direct to us for 
4% doz. or 1 doz. packages, and we will promptly forward 
it by Express, 

An Agent wanted in each County in U.S, Liberal induce- 
ments offered. For further particulars, address, with stamp 
for return postage, 


L. P. WORRALL & CO., 
153 Chambers Street, 
New York City. 
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Turnip Seed by Mail. 

ig varieties, the quality of which cannot be 
je mailed post-paid, to any address in the 
ipt of price allixed: 


The followit 
excelled, will t 
Union upon rece 





Long White, 


or Cow Horn 


Sweet German Turnip. 























per 02. 8 0%. pound, 
Early White Dutch,,............ 10 cts. 35 cts. 60 cts. $1.00 
White Strap Leaf, 0) o> 1.0) 
Red Top Strap ess eg * 6) 
Large White Nor Ls dp; + 75 
Yellow Aberads a 45 vi) 
Golden Ball (Robson’, my | at q * 1.09 
Large Yellow Globe, extr: Py ag 60 “ 1.00 
Long White, or Cow Horn, Pe ae oo. « 1.00 
Long White French... .......... qo * 60 1.00 
Swect German, cxtra fine ele 60 “* 1.00 
German Teltow |... ..... a i 2.0) 
Improved Yeilow Swedisl i is a5 v6) 
Skirving’s Purple Top dc ‘ ey 5s 75 
Laing’s Ruta-haga...... bd 45% 4 4 
Curter’s Imp. Purple Toy - oo * 1.00 


Prices for larger quantities to dealers, cither in bulk or 
packets for retailing, will be given upon application, 

Our celebrated Secd Catalogue and Guide to the Flower 
and Kitchen Garden—containing about 150 pages closely 
printed matter, beautifully illustrated, mailed to all appli- 
cants enclosing 25 cents. Abridged Catalogu® and Garden- 
er’s Almanac, gratis. Address B. K. BLISS & SON, 

41 Park Row, and 151 Nassau-st., New York. 


Pure Bred Chester White Pigs, 


SS SS S 





SS 











Bred and Shipped by 
~W.& M. Ii: WLN, Penningtonville, Chester Co., Penn 
Send tor Circular 


= FRAYHE OHIO IMPROVED CHESTER 
. HOGS produce the greatest amount of 
Pork, for food consumed, of any known breed. 
Y Send stamp tor its description, and a great variety 
sme Of other Thoroughbred and Imported Animais 
Ba and Fowls, L. B. SILVER, Salem, Ohio. 
See statement of Hon. John Danforth, on page 463, of 
December Agriculturist. 








REMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for sale. 
The greatest pork producers of the day. Have gained 
114 oz. of live flesh for each pound of corn consumed. Send 
for circular. Address Jas, Young,Jr. & Co., Marshalton, Pa, 


American Jersey Herd Book. 


The Third Volume will be published August Ist, 1S69. 
Please send in your entries. Price 50 cents for each animal, 
JOHN BROOKS, Princeton, Mass. 








LDERNEYS of good pedigree for sale_ by 
G. W. FARLEE, Cresskill, N. J., on Northern Rail- 


road, ohe hour from New York. 


pure DEVONS FOR SALE. 


Four fine Bulls. 





E. H. HYDE, 
Stafford, Conn. 


| 
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Turnip Seed by Mail. 


15 Johnsst., New Work, 
OFFER FRESH AND GENUINE 


Rata-baga, Russia or Swedish Turnip, American grown, 


and particularly choice stOck........0.ee000s vA} 
Large Yellow French, very superior, large, and of ex- 
cellent feeding properties, can be sown a 









month later than Ruta-baga.........scseees $1.00 

| Red Top Strap Leaf, this old established variety is the 
best for late sowing........0. Cieswamencava a4 « @ 

ALSO 

per Ib. 
MERU EMU Gs Svcidudwaceatis codiwasecchenuseecdeagenewans $1.00 
MACE MIAN MOM OW 5 ac cass derne svssimacnrecdercceccaeuncduet 2.00 
COW OTe sc s8 ceed sotecwaandasceecseacawedecdoeees 1.00 
WIRE SOTTO ince eons vce tucnbeccie se deceustuededeassncese . & 
Wille Strap Lal Paes osccescccesssccéscecescacsonese eee 1.00 
| White Flat or Globe........ ine 
PONE WHO POBRANO ce sicb cic ceiestacuccaiicuadescenweton . @& 
COMORES NEN hiss sacs N sap tan daGodiieureteamecsetaaasenes 1.00 
OW PEUCVAON so a56d cekigiaids ckaieienebieuee vencinamenodanccos 5 
WADE Persb UN s Kcdivcs dia dsacncurnesedacescseeencenasewe 3 


And others too numerous to mention. 
We also offer for late summer sowing, 






Corn Salad 
Green Curled Endive 


Green Curled Scotch Kale.......ccccsccccccccccces 15 1.50 
Brown Dutch and Hardy Green Lettuce..........50 8.00 
| Searlet Chinese Winter Radish..........cesceeeees 20 2.00 
Round and Prickly Spinach.............+ secseees 10 60 





If ordered by mail, add 8 cents per lb, for postage. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


45 Johne-st., New Work. 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


Turnip Seed by Mail. 


We offer the following varietics of Turnip Seed, which 
will be sent by mail, post-paid, upon receipt of price affixed. 














per oz. per lb. 
TEE POR DUNO Bie Wccdecicdcekesocvsnsaasarecassen 10c. $1.00 
White Strap Leaf. 1.00 
KEARNY VOROO TCI aiecisis dink da casa seiccicasicoatiocda 1.00 
EEG AE I AN vicinnsdiasesnds csieadeaiecads r vi} 
WOUGW INDETOCEU since dacs comscdelecvsassasericerd 1.00 
PArwe WICC: NOPIOIK ics cnccsaccdsate ivenamen . 5 
RLOUEON S GOLMEH: BA, vic cic ccccsssesteavescsses 1.00 
DATES FOUOW NOC. adc ciiviesce issieacuccsecoaeas 1.90 
Longe White BLenehs scene ssscccivcecccvensecveses 1.00 
Long White, or Cow Horn 1.00 
PwWeet German, CRUG. .ccsiccsasidcinccctedcadasss 10e. 1.00 
Improved Yellow Swede.........s.sseee-: veenlOGs v6) 
Skirving's Purple Top “‘ ............ --10c. vn) 
Laing’s Ruta-baga........ceccececesees 10c. 5 
Carter’s Improved Purple Top Swede.......... 10c. 5 


Prices to Dealers on application. 
Address FERRE, BATCHELDER & CO., 
231 Mainsst., Sprinfield, Mass. 


To the Seed Trade. 


Turnip and other Seasonable Seeds, 


Trade List on application to 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John-st., New York. 


CABBAGE PLANTS. 
The Largest Stock in the Country. 


10 Different Varieties. 


Flat Dutch, Late Drumhead, Bergen Drumhead, Winning- 

stadt, Savoy, Stone Mason, Red Dutch, 40 cents per 100; $3 

er 1,000; $22 per 10,000. Marblehead Mammoth, Fottler’s 

mproved Brunswick, Schweinturth, Quintal, 75 cents per 
100; $5 per 1,000. Send for circular giving full description. 
EDWARD BURGESS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


HE BEECHER PAT- 
ENT VENEER FRUIT BAS- 
J KET is so widely known that 
description here is unnecessary, 
The circular form, tapering sides, 
thorouzh ventilation, strength, 
and durability of this basket, in 
connection with the fact that it 
holds honest measure, has ob- 
tained for it an almost unlimited 
demand. Orders the present sca- 
son for hundreds of thousands of these baskets remained 
unfilled longer than was desirable, because not received un- 
til after our surplus of manufactured stock had been taken, 
For the coming year, if Fruit Growers, Agents, and Dealers, 
will forward their orders early, we guarantee them full and 
prompt delivery of both Baskets an¢ Crates. 

For information as to value and superiority of the Beecher 
Basket, we refer with confidence to as many of the commis- 
sion dealers —— markets to — handled fruit in them. 
For circular of description, &c., address os 

THE BEECHER BASKET COMPANY, 
Westville, Conn. 

















E ONE DUST FOR SALE.—In consequence of 
moving the factory, I offer pon OTN fot aale at tbe 
a ry at $30 per ton. Apply to CHRISTIAN SC ARTZ, 
Pree ea PRS. $53 East 53d-st., New York, 





Eggs for Hatching. 

From the best Saparted stock. Allare pure bred, Creve 
Coeur, Houdan, Buff Cochin, Dark Cochin, eggs $6 doz. Sil- 
ver and Golden Spangied Poland, Silver and Golden Span- 
oe Hamburgh, White and Grey Dorking, White-faced 

slack Spanish, White Leghorn, Seabright Bantam, $2.50 doz. 
Asiatic White Brahmas, cocks, 12 ts., hens, 10, 13 eggs, $2. 

Dark Brahmas, delivered after July 20, $15 doz. These 
beautiful fowls I imported from CoopEr. A trio of the same 
sold for $235 last April, in this City. Eggs securely packed 
for shipping to any distance. Address 

WM. S. CARPEN TER, Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


OULTRY, Chester White and Suffolk Pigs for 
sale. Send stamp for Iliustrated Circular. 
THOS. B. SMITH, Stony Brook, N. Y. 








Ss. B. CONOVER, 
COMMISSION DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF 


COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


260, 261 & 262 West Washingion Market, 
Foot of Fulton-st., New York. 


The Bank of California, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 








CAPITAL, « = 85,000,000, Gold. 
SURPLUS, - = 1,200,000, do. 


ST NEVADA. 
WHITE PINE, 
RUBY Cl Idaho. 

A GENERAL BANKING AND EXCHANGE BUSINESS 
TRANSACTED BY THE BANK AND AGENCIES. 
FUNDS deposited with us for investment in Farming Lands, 
City or other property on the Pacific Coast, will be paid by 
Telegraph or otherwise in any part of California, Oregon, 


Idaho, and in the Mining Districts of Nevada, through the 
Bank and Agencies as above, on the most favorable terms. 


LEES & WALLER, 
Bankers, 


And Agents forthe BANK or CALIFORNIA in New York. 


ECONOMICAL 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Rates Lower than other Mutual Compan- 
ies, with equal Safety and Soundness, 
from the first 





Premiums Non-Forfeitable 
Payment. 


OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY INSURED 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 

A dividend, on the contribution plan, was made in cash to 
holders of Policies on the 14th of June last, which amounted, 
on some Policies, to TurrtTy PER CENT, and averaging over 
ten per cent. This, with the low rates of premium Charged 
by this company, which are equal to a dividend in hand of 
from 15 to 20 per cent, make it one of the most desirable Life 
Companiesin the country for those contemplating insurance. 

Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, as per Massachusetts Reports, 
1868, $176.72. Expected losses for year 1867, as per Actuaries 
calculation, $29,900. Actual loss, NOTHING. 


POLICIES ISSUED ON THE LIVES OF 
FEMALES AT TABLE BATES, 
SIMON 8. BUCKLIN, Pres’t. 
C. G. McKNIGHT, Vice-Pres’t. 
Hon. Exvizur Wrieut, Actuary. 


A. H. Oxig, M. D., and : 
F. H. Pecxuam, M. D., t Medical Board. 


WM. Y. POTTER, Secretary. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
No. 10 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


References: DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO.; HOYT, 
SPANGES & CO, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 


Louisville, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Boston. 


A CURE FOR RUPTURE, 


DR. GREGORY, from his long experience in the treatment 
of Rupture, is prepared to warrant a permanent cure of this 
dangerous disease by wearing WHITE’S PATENT LEVER 
TRUSS. Special attention is given to this branch of surgery 
and a cure warranted without pain or danger, which will 
not interfere with labor or busitess of any kind. Pamphlets 
sent for ten cents, giving fuli cxplanations, Address 
C. AUGT. GREGORY, M. D., No.609 Broadway, New York. 
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Advertionnbats, to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 5th of the preceding month, 








TERMS-— (cash before insertion) : 
IN ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line. Less than 4 lines, $5. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line, 

Page next to Reading Matter, last Page, and 2d andsd 
Cover Pages—$2.50 per agate line of space for each inser- 
tion.—Last Cover Puge—$3.00 per agate line of space. 


IN GERMAN EDITION. 
(The only German Agricultural Journal in the United 
States.) 
Ordinary Pages, 25 cents per line, Less than four lines, 
$1.00 for each insertion. 
Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line for each 
insertion. 











WEBB’S ADDER. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL ADDING MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 





This little machine has won more popularity in the brief 
period since its introduction than any other invention of 
the day. It gives instantaneous additions where numbers 
are called off, which makes it invaluable to the lumber deal- 
er, entry clerk, gauger, weigher, or measurer. It carries 
up the columns of a ledger account, two at a time, with 
mechanical accuracy. It has passed into very general use, 
and has the endorsement ofall who have seen or employed it. 

~ @ wonderful triumph of inventive genius.”"—ScuUYLER 
Cotrax. ‘‘ No accountant need fear that he will be bit by 
buying it."—Henry Warp Bercuer. “So accurate and 
expeditious that I have had it perosmmed into the various 
city departments.”—A. Oakry HALL, Mayor of New York. 
“T cheerfully certify to its correctness al rapidity.”—H. J. 
Strorxs, City Comptroller's office. “ It relieves the mind en- 
tirely, and reduces arithmetic to a simple motion of the 
hand.”--S. C. THompson, President of the First National 
Bank, No. 140 Broadway, “It discovered an error in my 
books of ten years’ standing, of $1,000."—F. F. T'nompson, 
President National Currency Bank, No. 2 Wall Street. “ By 
its use acolumn of figures of any length or size can be added 
up with an accuracy and ease seldom attained by the most 
r os or most careful mathematician.”—O. H. Perry, with 

. Low & Bros., 31 Burling Slip. “Of special value in 
iar paeds, asit can be used as well in wet weather as 
dry, and never fails in its ‘tallies.’”"—R. H.& L. TAYLOR, Jr., 
Pine and Hlardwood Lumber Dealers, 62 Tenth Avenue. 
* As a tallying machine it is invaluable ‘in our business, tak- 
ing the place of an extra shipping clerk.”--C. W. STEARNS 

& Co., Cleveland, O. “Makes adding a pleasure, and is a 
great brain-saver.’—GrorGE WILLIAM WINTERBU RN, Phe- 
nix Fire Insurance Company, No. 173 Broadway. “From 
the first day of its introduction into this office it has so 
steadily grown in favor that not one of us would now dis- 
pense with its oo assistance for any consideration 
whatever.” GAN, Assistant Secretary North- 
America Life ommenes ‘Comme any, 229 Broadway, New York. 

The machine is guaranteed to do everything claimed for 
it in this advertisement. Prices, $6, $8, and $10. To per- 
sons who are likely to keep a machine in constant use, and 
want it to endure forever, the $8 or $10 machine is recom- 
mended. Sent by express, C. O. D., or on receipt of price— 
charges paid by the customer. To remit on ordering saves 
return money charge. Sent by mail, 7% cents additional is 
required for postage. In remitting, send Post-office order, 
registered letter, or draft. Circulars sent on application. 
State and County rights for sale). WEBB ADDING MA- 
CHINE CO., E. P. DUTTON & CO., Selling Agents, 

713 BROADWAY, New York. 


Asbestos Roofing 


Is the most reliable substitute for Tin and other expensive 
kinds of Roofin is manufactured in rolls ready for use, 
yt is ateted for steep or flat roofs, in all climates. 
TOS ROOF COATING, made of the indestructible 
Abrous min mineral Asbestos for Tin, Canvas, Felt, Shingle, and 
oar: 

ASBESTOS CEMENT, for repairing leaky roofs. 

The Agriculturist, 'T ‘ribune, and News buildings, and 
thousands throughout the country, are covered with these 
materials. 

Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


H. W. JOHNS, 78 WILLIAM-ST., N. Y. 


Patentee, and for 11 years Manufacturer of Roofing Materials. 


Little Giant Horse-Power. 
PRICE sso. 


This has been in use over three years, and highly approved. 
Is very sim imple, rows, compact and durable ; easily loaded, 
and moved from place to place by two men. Weight 650 
fs. Valuable for Thrashing, Sawing Wood, C hurning, 
Cleaning Cotton, or mre omy one to four horse-power 
is wanted. Send for Cir 

JOHN W. QUINCY, 98 William-st., 











New York. 








PRICE, 10 CENTS PER NUMBER, OR $4 PER ANNUM, IN + ADVANCE 


“People always will give money, where they have their money’s worth.”—New York 


Daily Times. 


“How the publishers can manage to furnish such a beautifully printed and hand 
somely illustrated publication for ten cents is a mystery.”— Commercial Bulletin, Boston, 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York City 


a 





ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


SELECT THE BEST. 


THE AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO. are manufacturing a paint of the purest white, and over one hundred beauti- 
ful tints and shades, all ready for immediate use, requiring no oil thinner or drier, and that will positively last twice as 


long as the best White Lead. 


It is made up of the most indestructible materials known among preservatives, combined by a formula in such propor- 
tions as form an entirely new chemical substance, of unequalled beauty, and that will owtwear the best of any other, 


Architects have tested, and pronounced it the best, and are recommending its use by their customers. 


Owners of the finest 


villas throughout the country have adorned their residences with it, and are ready to testify to its unequalled merits, 


SOLD BY THE GALLON ONLY. 


Obtain Sample Card and Testimonials of 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT Co., 


32 Burling Slip, 


Let Us Love One Another. | 


We May Differ in Opinion, 
Wet be One in Christ. 
This is the Cardinal Principle of 


THE CHURCH UNION. 


The Best Paper for Christian Families. It is 
Pure, Earnest, and Evangelical. Is publish- 
ed Weekly, Sixteen large pages. Each number 
contains full, verbatim notes of a 


Sermon by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
LIVE EDITORIALS, 


Forcign and Home Correspondence, Religious News from 
all denominations, Genera] News, Interesting Miscellany, 
Household, Juvenile, Scientific, and Agricultural Depart- 
ments, etc., etc, 

Belonging to no denomination, but representing all, it is 
heartily endorsed by Rev. H. W. Beecher, Rev. S8.S. Storrs, 
D. D., Rev. Joseph Duryea, D. D., Rev. Daniel Wise, D. D., 
Rey. E. H. Canfield, D. D., and other leading representative 
men. 

Subscription Price, $2.50 a year. 

SPLENDID PREMIUM. 

A Bound Volume of Beecher’s Sermons and Prayers, 2s 
delivered by him in Plymouth Church in 1868 and 1869, con- 
taining 438 pages,—the first series just issued by FORD & 
CO.,—price $2.50, will be presented to every person sending 
$5 and names of two yearly subscribers, or for one sub- 
scriber for two years, 

Remit always by P.O, Order, or Draft on New York. 
remittances only are at our risk, Address 

“THE CHURCH UNION,” 
41 Park Row, New York. 





Such 





Earth Closcts 
and 
Prepared Earth 
for Dressing Wounds 

and Sores. 

Send for Circulars to 
THE 
EARTH CLOSET 
COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 
ACRICULTURAL ENCINEER, 


Ogden Farm, Newport, R. I. 
Particular attention given to all Works of Agricnitural 
Improvement, such as Land Dr eee: the Construction of 











Farm Buildings, ineinding Earth Closets ; the Renovation 
of Worn-out Lands; Road-making, etc. 





York, or Newburgh, Ohio. 


Plants and Seeds 
FOR 
Fall Crops. 

Celery Plants (Incomparable Dwarf), $1.00 per 100 (by 
mail); $3 per 500; $5 per 1,000 ; $22 per 5,000; $10 per 
10,000; larger quantities at special rates. Of this variety 
from 30,000 to 40,000 are grown on anacre. Full instruc- 
tions for cultivating accompany each package. 

Cabbage Plants, (Large Drumhead and Flat Dutch), 
$1 per 100 (by mail) ; $3 per 590; $5 per 1,000. 

Cabbage Plants, (Rea Dutch for Pickling) $1 per 100 
(by mail) ; $4 per £00; $6 per 1,000. 

Cauliflower Piants, (Paris and Erfurt) 
mail) ; $4 per 500; $6 per 1,000. 

By Express, carefully packed, so that they will reach the 
purchaser in perfect order, if the distance does not exceed 
three days in the transit. 

TURNIP SEED 
BY MAIL. 

Early Dutch, Yellow Aberdeen, Golden Ball, Red-top 
strap-leaf, White strap-leaf, Yellow Ruta-baga, White Ruta- 
baga, &c., &., $1 per b., 10 cents per oz. 


HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
Secdsmen and Market Gardeners, 


67 —_— New York. 
Gardens in South h Bergen, N. ¢ Bids 


New 


We geta bie 


$1 per 100 (by 





af “tener to whom Honor is ate ea 


Two COLE. MEDALS 


AWAR DED. ONE “MACHINE. 





Harder’s Premium Railway Horse Power 
and Combined Thresher and Cleane rT, at the 
Great National Trial, at Auburn, July, 1566, 
for “Slow and e+sy movement Of horses, 15 1 0ds less 
than 1% miles per hour, Mechanical Construction of 
the very best kind, thor ough and conscientinus uork- 
manship and mater fal in every place, nothing slighted, 
excellent work, &c.,” as shown by official fe sport of 
Judges, Threshers, ‘Sep: trators, Fanning Mills-Wood 
Saws, Seed Sowers and Plante rs, all of the best in Mar- 
ket. C ireulars with rice, full informs ition, and Judges’ 
Report of Auburn Trial sent . a Agate SS 

HARDER, 
Cobleskill” "Scusharls Co, N. ¥ 
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~ PRACTICAL FLORICULTURE; 


A GUIDE TO THE SUCCESSFUL PROPAGATION AND CULTIVATION OF 
FLORISTS PLANTS. 


By PETER HENDERSON, Berreen Ciry, N. J. 











{ 
i 


‘ Mr. Henperson is known as the largest Commercial Florist in 


thecountry. In the present work he gives a full account of his 


modes of propagation and culti- vation. It is adapted to the 


wants of the amateur, as well as the professional grower. 


The scope of the work may be judged from the following 


Designs for Flower Gardens, 
Soils for Potting. 

The Potting of Plants. 
Construction of Hot-Beds,. 
Modes of: Heating. 
Propagation by Cuttings. 
Culture of the Rose. 
Culture of the Tuberose. 
Holland Bulbs. 
Winter-Flowering Plants, 
Hanging Baskets. 
Rock-Work. 

Nature’s Law of Colors. 
Plants by Mail. 


Aspect and Soil. 

Laying out Lawn and Flower Gar- 
den. 

Planting of Flower Beds. 

Temperature and Moisture. 

Cold Frames-—-Winter Protection. 

Green-house Structures. 

Propagation by Seeds. 

Propagation of Lilies. 

Culture of the Verbena. 

Orchid Culture, 

Cape Bulbs. 

Construction of Bouquets, 

Window Gardening. 


Insects, AN \\ Soft- Wooded Plants, 

Packing Plants, Yh i, A Annuals, 

Profits of Floriculture, ii wy Diary of Operations for each Day ‘ 

Green-house Plants. i aa of the Year. | 

Hardy Herbaceous Plants. ! 
, 


ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, $1.50. 





SENT POST-PAID. / 
ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 245 Broadway, New-York. 


THE HUNTER AND TRAPPER. 





This little book will By HALSEY THRASHER, An Exprrrencep Hunrer. Notices by the Press, 
be read with interest Mr. Thrasher is an 
by all who would find ILLUSTRATED. old hunter, and he 








instruction and enter- 
tainment in the narra- 
tive of an old hunter’s 
experience. 
CONTENTS. 
I. Deer Hunting.— 
II. How to Catch the 
Fox.— III. How to 
Hunt and Catch the 
Beaver.—IV. How to 
Catch the Otter.—V. 
How to Catch the 
Mink.—VI. How to 
Hunt and Catch the 
Muskrat.--VIT. How 
to Catch the Marten,— 
VIII. How to Catch 
the Fisher—IX. How 
to Catch the Raccoon, 
—X. How to Hunt and 
Trap the Bear.—XI. 
Now to Hunt and Trap 
the Wolf.—XII. How 
to Trap the Pocket 
Gopher.—X1IT, Fish- 
ing for Trout, Picker: 
el, and Bass.—XIV. 
How to Hunt the 
Honey Bee. — XV. 
Hints About Shot- 
Guns and Rifles. — 
XVI. Traps, — XVII, 
Dressing and Tan- 
Diag Skine and Furs, 


ORANGE JUD 


AMPEICAY OTTER: 


& DQDOMPANY s 





gives the results of his 
experience in hunting 
and trapping in a 
plain, unpretending 
way. He not only 
gives many  uscful 
hints to the hunter, 
but intersperses his 
work with notes on 
the habits of our wild 
animals,and anecdotes 
of hunting. The book 
is illustrated, and will 
be found of interest to 
the naturalist, as well 
as the trapper. — 
[Boston Transcript. 

It contains hints 
about trapping all 
sorts of game, from 
a honey-bec to a bear, 
with a chapter on 
fishing, and another 
on dressing and tan- 
ning skins and furs. 
The book is written 
by an_ experienced 
hunter, and is reada- 
ble.— [Portland Adver- 
tiser. 


Sent Post-paid. 
Price, = = $1.00 


245 Broadway, New: ¥orke 
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BOOKS ‘FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. 


[Published and for sale b ot diated Judd & Co., 245 Broad- 
way, New York. Any of these books will be forwarded by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price.] 
Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture... 
Allen's (ht. L.) American Farm Book 
‘ANlen’s (R. L. and L. F.) New American Fa oa 
Allen's (R. L.) Diseases of Domestic Animals 1 
















































Am. Agricultural Annual, ’67,’68 &69, each, pa.,50c.; vii) 
Am. Horticultural — ar enapectn each, pa.,50c. clo. 7% 
American Bird Fancier........ 30 
POET EOE TEOGS CMIIUTINE,. . 005 icc cccccces-ccccscccrccces 30 
American Weeds and Usefai Planits.....2...0020000000 1% 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier ........ .... 30 
Bommer’s Method of Making I 3 
Boussingault’ s Kural Economy.. 1 60 
Breck s New Book of Flowers... 175 
3uist’s Flower Garden Director v.. 150 
Buist's Family Kitchen Gardener. ...... 1 00 
Choriton’s Grape-Gr ~ STS MIME, ........cccccccerecs coe i) 
Cobbett’s American Gardener..............e000--05 seine vi) 
Cole's (S. W.) American Fruit Book.. enews eeons 5 
Cole's Veterinarian.......... SSS pUeb thd oesteSeusasccess 5 
Copeland’s Country Life . 5 
Dadd's (Geo. H.) Modern ‘Horse ‘Doctor. 1 50 
Dadd'’s American Cattle Doctor............ 1 50 
Dana's Muck M: 1 2 
Darwin's V: 6 00 
De Voe’s Market Assistant... eee 2 50 
Downing'’s Landscape Gardening ye 6 50 
Eastwood on Cranberry. ...........esseeee08 saves 5 
Elliott's Western Fruit Grower's s Guide eo 1 50 
Field’s (Thomas W.) Pear Culture. henene 1 3 
EE See : 50 
French’s Farm Drainage .... 1 50 
Foller’s Grape Culturist..... .........sceeees : 1 50 
Faller’s Small Fruit Cultatist.............- eos 150 
Fuller's Strawberry Culturist.. ..........-.e00:-e-eeeeeeee 20 
Gregory on Squashes paper.. 3 
Guenon on Mileh Cows 75 
Harris’ Insects Injur jousto Vegetation,clo. .$1.00: extra 6 00 
Henderson’s Gardening for Protit............. oe 1 50 
Henderson’s Practical Floriculture..............+- --- 150 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers.............- ae 
Hoopes’ Book of Evergreens,.......0+. cssseceeeseesecs 3 00 
Hooper's Dog and Gun, 60 
SIERO nc ic icnubcscncrusmassrecesnensbbses<cs.cass 40 
Hunter and Trapper......... 00 
Jaques’ Manual of a House... 50 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow,.........eeeceeeeeee 00 
Johnson's Peat and Its U ses... 25 


Johnston's Agricultural Chemistr 
















Leuchar’s 
Lyman's Cotton Culture......... 
Miles on the Horse's Foot.. 


et et ta 
wor 


















Mohr on the Grape Vine se ecere . 
My Vineyard at Lakeview........ . oe 25 
Norton’s Scientific Agriculture . > 
Onion Culture ...... 20 
Our Farm of Four Acres 60 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture 5) 
Parsons on the Rose, by Samuel B. 1 50 
Pedder’s Land Measurer.. a 60 
Percheron HOrse........+-sseeeeseseees 1 00 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee Keeping 1 50 
Trand: ull’s Sheep Husbandry............. 1 50 
andall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry............+..006 1 00 
Richardson on the Dog... paper 30 cent cloth — 60 
livers’ Miniature Fruit Garden,............c..00000 000 00 
Rural Church Architecture, —_— a 45 plates. . 12 00 
Saunders’ Domestic Poultry. .-paper, 40c. bound re 
Schenck’s Gardener's Text BOOK. ......0.0+00-0s00-s000e ri) 
NEN ccnksinn sos. «snses say sees inten wink 5) 
Stewart's John) Stable Book anaee 1 50 
Thomas’s Farm Implements and Machinery. pee npn 1 50 
Thompson's Food of Animals,,...........-+ 1 00 
Tim Bunker Papers....... 1 50 
Poueces Calere . 2... - ++ scovce pas 
‘Purner’s Cotton Planter's Manual.. 1 50 
Warder’s American Pomology. (eeskeeneeesases . $0 
Warder’s Hedges and Eve rereens....----- ‘ 50 
Waring’s Draining for Protit and Health soon 2D 
Ww aring’s Elements of Agriculture... sce wb poeece 1 00 
Waring’s Earth Closets,.............. sanien bboaee ss as venat 25 
Wheeler’ "3 ‘ur: al Homes.... oS Ae 2 00 
Wheeler's Homes for the People... Peewavewee ; 3 00 
White's Gardening for the South..............68- 2 00 
Woodward's Cottages and Farm Houses. 1 50 
Woodward's Suburban and Country Houses 1 50 
Woodward's Country Homes... 1530 
Wright’s Practical Poultry Kee) per 2 00 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse ......... 1 50 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle ................0006 1 50 
Youatt oa the Hog ‘ 1 00 
ia 1 00 





Youatt on Sheep .... 
SPERCTAL. 

Woodward's National Architect, New....... peiweie mee 
O13. & Co. keep in Stock the following Books: 
Are hiteeture. sy Cummings & Miller................++ 10 00 
Modern American. By Cummings & Miller... 10 00 
= Principles and Practice of. By Loring & Jenney 12 00 

* Review and American petiter’ s Journal. By 
































8S. Sloan. In Nos., each, 50 
Allen’s (L. F.) American C attle..... 2 50 
Art of Saw Filing....(Holly)..... ; oe 3 5 
Beme ut's Poulterer’s Companion,..... ab seeaneexs” ee 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Ce aS - 250 
Burr's Vegetables of Amer ica. Speaeaesn) Se 
Carpenter's and Joiner’s Hand Hook. -(Holiy). “ i 
Carpenter and Joiner, (R. Riddell 7 00 
Chemistry of the Farm, (Nie ——. 1 3 
ee, 2 5 
Dead Shot: or Sportsman’s Complete Guide...... 2 00 
Downing’s Cottage Residences, \ cae 3 00 
Downing's Fruits te ~ aa Trees of America... 3-00 
Downing’s Rural Essa ‘ 5 00 
Du Breuil’s Vineyard Cuiture, (Dr: Warder). 2 00 
Farm Talk, (Brackett). .... 1 00 
Farming for OO a ae 1 50 
Fishing in American Wate 35 
Flint (Charles L.) on Gri — 2 50 
Flint’s Mileh C WS and Dairy F arming me 
Frank Foreater’s Field Sports, 8vo., 2 eee os ae 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing, by 0., 100 eng’s...... 5 50 
Frank Forester’s Mannal for Young Sportsmen, Svo.. 300 
Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist.............. Sececcocecce - 150 
Geyelin’ 's Poultry Breeding..... mesa’ oe ho 
y’s How Plants Grow... oo. 125 
Grav’s Manual of Botany_and Lessons in one _— . 400 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany.. . 2580 
Gan, Rod and Saddle... ......c-cecese--- +++ ‘ . 200 
Har azthy’ 3 Grape Culture and Wine Maiking. ae - 500 
Hatfield's American House Carpenter................... 350 
Horse Training Made Easy (Jennings)............. ree | 
Husmann’s Grapes & Wine.......206 -esere sss neces eeee - 150 
Jennings on Cattle... .........e.eeseeees maveates Se 
Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poultry. ..0260.20000. se 
Jennings on the Horse and his Diseases......,..... ae oy 
Kemp’s Landscape Gardening..............s+eeeeeeee --- 200 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee ..........-.ceeseesees cece - 20 
Mayhew’s Lilustrated Horse Doctor. .... 73 


Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management. ’ 


























Mayhew’s Practical Book-Keeping .or Farmers........ wt) 
Blanks for do: ao 1 20 
McMahon" 's American Gardener...... 2 35 
Mechanic’s Companion, (Nicholson). 3 00 
Morrell’s American Shepherd beebense 1 75 
Mrs. Hale’s New Cook Book..... 2 00 
My Farm of Edgewood............cccccocccccccsesees 1 45 
Nor Fish Culture... 1 75 
Parkman's Book of Tos 3 00 

uincy, (Hon. Josiah) on soiling g Cat 13 
rr rer eet 3 00 
Rand’s Flowers for Parlor and Garden ek 

tegister of Rural Affairs. Bound, 5 vols. re ch. seca Loe 
MINNIE Ee OC one ac ocea 175 
Scribner's Ready Reckoner and Lo: sjook 20 
Silloway’s Modern Carpentry............ : > 00 
Simpson’ A Morse Portrattarc, .........c0cccsesees. TA) 
Strong's Cultivation of the Grape 300 
Tegeuneier’s Poultry Book...... cae capone aie 9 00 
Ten Acres Enough.. 1 3) 
The Dog; By Dinks, Mayhew, and Iutehinson.......... 8 00 
The Horse, aes henge). Eng. edition, Svo., 6 50 
SR ENN MEUON Dvcinwcnisesscwescte a0ssscaseesnwiceescsese 1 50 
Thomas’ Fruit C nitariet. Seba 300 





Trapper’s Guide. <r 
Tucker's Registe POL MUtAl ATAINS:..,..0.....5.s0scve0s. 30 
Vaux’s Villas and Cottages........ 3 00 
Watson’s American Home G 2 00 
Woodward's Graperies, etc 1 50 
Youman’s Household Science 2 25 


WARKE ne 


Containing a brief description of 
Every Article of Human Food 
Sold in the Public Markets 


of the cities of 














New York, Boston, Philadciphia, 
and Brooklym 5 
Including the various 
Domestic and Wild Animals, Poul- 
try, Game, Fish, Vege- 
tables, Fruits, etc., 
with 
MANY CURIOUS INCIDENTS AND 
ANECDOTES, 
BY 
TITOMAS F, DE 


AUTHOR OF “THE MARKET BOOK,” 


ILLUSTRATED. 


The object of this volume is to present that which may 
be found practically useful as well as interesting, 
at bringing together, in as small compass as possible, 
and in a form easy of reference, those items of informa- 
tion which many would desire to possess when called 
upon to cater for the household. In order fully to carry 
out the practical views here indicated, the work is di- 
vided into several headings; all of which, however, har 
monize into one connecting form, * What we Fat,’ Do- 
mestic, or Tame Animals; Wild Animals, or Animal 
Game; Poultry; Wild Fowl] and Birds, or Bird Game ; 
Fish ; Vegetables; Pot and Medicinal Herbs; Fruits and 
Nuts; Dairy and Household Products, 

The author has gleaned what he deems the wsefw/, from 
the daily wants, and the common expressions of almost 
‘What shall we have to-day for dinner?” 


VOE, 


ETC, 


It aims 


ete. 


every home. 


“What is there in our markets fit toeat 2?” *‘What kinds of 


meats, poultry, game, fish, vegetables, and fruits, are in 
season?” ‘*What names are given to the different joints 
of meats, and what dishes are they severally and gener- 
ally used for?” These, and many other similar ques- 
tions are often discussed, with no one to answer. For 
this book it is claimed that it contains a comprehen- 
sive reply to all queries of this nature, 

In order the more fully to carry out the views the author 
has entertained in relation to the various articles of food, 
he has used as illustrations the outlined diagram figures 
of such animals as are usually portioned out and sold by 
the public market butchers, with the various names, 
given with the accompanying engraved cuts of the prin- 
cipal joints. These are intended to assist in their recog- 
nition when called for, as well as to aid in rendering per- 
fect the dishes commonly made from them. 

After the Butcher’s Meats will be found a brief descrip- 
tion of other articles of food, with the periods of their 
season or when considered best; also instructions to 
guide in judging of and selecting them in the varions 
public market-places, 

SENT POST-PAID, - - - PRICE $2.50. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


} 


| 














THE ‘TRAPPER’ GUIDE: 


A Manual of Instructions 


For capturing all Kinds of fur-bearing 
animats, and curing their skins 3 with 
observations on the fur trade, hints 
on life in the woods, and narra- 
tives of trapping and hunting 
J 
excursions. 


NEWHOUSE, 


Trappers and Sportsmen, 


By 8. 
And other 


Edited by the Oneida Community. 


21¢G Pages Octavo, 


With 32 Sul prge Tilustrvations, and numerous 


smaller Hngravings. 


CONTENTS. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Connection of Trapping with other Trades.—Observa- 


tions on the Fur Trade.—Season for Trapping.—Statis- 


of the Fur Trade. 


THE TRAPPER’S ART. 
I. PRELIMINARTES. 
I. CAPTURE OF ANIMALS. 
III, CURING SKINS. 
IV. LIFE IN THE Woops. 
THE TRAPPER’ FOOD. 


The Deer.—The Buffalo.—The Rocky Mountain Sheep, 


tics 


or Bighorn.—The Argali.—The Prong-horn Antelope.— 
Squirrel Hunting.--The Ruffled Grouse. — Pinnated 
Grouse,.--Sharp-tail Grouse.—Cock of the Plains.—Dusky 


—Canada or Spruce Grouse.—White-tailed Ptar- 
—Water 


Grouse, 


migan.—Willow Ptarmigan.—European Grouse. 


Fowl. 


FISHING IN AUTUMN AND WINTER. 
Spearing Fish.—Fishing through the Ice.—Net-fishing 
in Winter. 
NOTES ON TRAPPING AND WOOD-CRAFT. 
PLAN OF A TRAPPING CAMPAIGN. 
BOAT BUILDING, 
SNOW-SHOES. 


NARRATIVES. 


An Evening with an old Trapper.—A Young Trapper’s 
Experience.—The Deer Hunt.—Muskrat Hunting.—Au 
Amateur in the North Woods.—Traveling in a Circle.— 
An Expedition to the Laurentian Hills. 


APPENDIX. 
History and description of the Newhouse Trap.—Con- 
clusion, 


SENT POST-PAID. - PRICE $200. 
Address 


ORANGE JUDD & CO,, 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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By Tiwotny Bunker, Esq., 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 





CONTENTS. 


1.—A Stroke of Economy. 
9.—Ornamental Trees. 
3.—Timothy Bunker, Esq. 
4.—View of the Bird Law. 
5.—Guano in the Hill. 
6.—On Moss Bunkers. 
4.—On Subsoiling. 
8.—Going to the Fair. 
9.—In Tall Clover. 
10.—On Horse Racing. 
11.—At the Farmers’ Club. 
12.—On an Old Saw. 
13.—Book Farming in Hookertown. 
14.—Pasturing Cattle in Roads. 
15.—The Weaker Brethren. 
16.—Curing a Horse Pond. 
17.—Domesticities at Tim Bunker's, 
18.—Takes a Journey. 
19.—On Farm Roads. 
20.—A New Manure. 
91.—Losing the Premium. 
92,-A New Enterprise. 
23.—Making Tiles. 
%4.—The Clergy and Farming. 
2%.—Women Horse Racing. 
%.—Beginning Life. 
27.—An Apology for Tim Bunker. 
28.—On County Fairs. 
29.—At Hlome again. 
30.—On Raising Boys. 
31.—On Raising Girls. 
32.—A new Case of the Black Art. 
33.—A Letter from Neighbors. 
34.—The Shadtown Parsonage. 
35.—Views of Dress. 
36.—A Rustic Wedding. 
$7.—Saving a Sixpence. 
88.—On giving Land a Start. 
89.—On giving Boys a Start. 
40.—A Tile in the Head. . 
41.—Jake Frink Sold. . 
42,—The New York Central Park. 
43.—On Irrigation. 


ORANGE JIUYDD &«& COMP 




















HOW CROPS GR 


ANY. 


m 
\ 
rg 
lq | 


LT 
: 


UNKER PAPERS; 


or Hooxrrtown, Cr. 
BY HOPPIN. 
0 


CONTENTS. 
“44.—Feeding with Oil Meal. 
‘45.—The Farmers’ Club. 
46.—On Bad Water. 
47.—Cattle Disease. ‘ 
48.—On Seed. ; 
49.—On Breastworks in War. 
50.—Lightuing Rods. 
51.—Buying a Farm. 
52.—Top-dressing and Feeding Aftermath, 
53.—Painting Buildings. 
51.—The Value of Muck. 
55.—On Family Horses. 
56.—The Horn-ail. 

57.—A Commentary on Roots. 
58.—Stealing Fruit and Flowers. 
59.—The Cost of Pride. 

60.—Swamps Turning Indian. 
61.—Tim Bunker in his Garden. 
62.—On Running Astern. 

63.—On Extravagance. 

64.—The Farmer's Old Age. 

65.—On Sheep Traps. 

66.—Old-Style Housekeeping. 
67.—On Keeping a Wife Conifortable. 
68.—Starting a Sugar Mill. 
69.—Reasons against Tobacco. 
"0.—Trip to Washington. 

U1.—The Sanitary Commission. 
{2.—Raid among the Pickle Patches, 


_ 


%3.—Raid among the Pickle Patches. 
%4.—On Striking Ile. 

%5.—Visit to Titus Oaks, Esq. 

%6.—The Pickle Fever in Hookertown. 


%7.—On Curing Pickles and Eating them. 
%8.—The Cotton Fever and Emigration. 
"9.—The Cotton Fever and Emigration. 
80.—The Food Question. 

81.—On Jim Crow. 

§2.—The Eight-hour Law. 

83.—Base Ball Clubs. 

S4.—The Rise of Real Estate. 





SENT POST-PAID, - - PRICE, $1.50. 


245 Broadway, New-York. 





OW. 


A TREATISE ON THE CHEMICAL COMPOSITION, STRUCTURE AND LIFE OF THE PLANT. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS AND TABLES OF ANALYSES. 
BY SAMUEL W. JOIINSON, M. A., 


PROFESSOR OF ANALYTICAL AND AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY IN YALK COLLEGE ; CHEMIST TO THE CONNECTICUT STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCTETY ; MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL 


This is a volume of nearly 400 
pages, in which Agricultural 
plants, or “Crops,” are considered 
from three distinct, yet closely 
related, stand-points, as indicated 
by the descriptive title. 

The Chemical Compo- 
sition of the Plant. 

1st.— The Volatile Part. 

2d.— The Ash —Its Ingredients, 
their Distribution, Variation, 


and Quantities. The Com- 
position of the Ash of various 





Farm Crops, with full Tables ; 
and the Functions of the Ash, 
2d.—Composition of the Plant in ; 
various Stages of Growth,and qd (3) 
the Relations — subsisting é 
among the Ingredients. 





ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 





°) 


Magnified Section of a Leaf. 





Magnified Slice of an Oat Kernel, 








The Structure of the - 


f f H NN Plant and the Offices of 
11) : 


its Organs, 
} The Primary Elements of Or- 
y ganic Structure. 

The Vegetative .Organs — Root, 
Stem, and Leaf, and their Fnne- 
tions ; and 

The Reproductive Organs, name- 
ly, Flowers and Fruif, and the 
Vitality of Seeds with their In- 
fluence on the Plants they pro- 
duce, 


The Life of the Plant. 


Germination, and the conditions 


a — 
= ae most favorable and unfavorable 
te to it. 
aw ioe 2, The Food of the Plant when in- 


dependent of the Seed. 


Magnified Section of Barley Root. Sap and its Motions, etc., ete. 


Tae AprEenprx, which consists of 12 tables exhibiting the Composition of a great number of Plants viewed from many different stand-points, will be found of inestimable 
value to practical agriculturists, students, and theorists. 


SENT POST-PAID. = ‘s ms 
ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 215 Broadway. New-York. 


- - - 


PRICE, $2.00. 
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BUILT EXPRESSLY FOR HARVESTING 
GRALN, 


is now the most popular and reliable Reaper before the 
public. With the same Draft of a light 4-foot cut mower, it 
cuts a swath 6 feet wide; 15 acres is an ordinary day's work. 
It has been known to cut with a light pair of horses, 140 acres 
in 7days. It is almostimpossible for lodged grain to get 
down so low that this Reaper will not get it going either 
way. It is comparatively a mere pastime for team and 
driver to cut grain with.this machine; any lad that can judge 
the size to make the bundle is competent to handle this 
Reaper; or if the grain is of even growth it can be made .o 
work automatically. Wherever worked in competition it 
takes the Premium from all others; in fact, as now improved 
for the harvest of 1869, it has no equal for durability, capac- 
ity, quality, or quantity of work. We manufacture for the 
States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and New 
York State, east of Genesee Liver, except the Counties on 
the Hudson River, and are prepared at all times to furnish 
to order. For further particulars send for circulars in 
pamphlet form, Address 
Cc. C. BRADLEY & SON, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Improved Reaper Knife Grinder. 


MADE BY THE STEVENSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 





urn, WY. Y. 

Having greatly improved the celebrated “Stevenson Har- 
vester Cutter Sharpener,” we ask the attention of Farmers 
and the Trade to this perfect and indispensable machine. 

We have entirely changed the attachment for holding the 
Cutter Bar while being ground. Instead of lying loose in 
the hooks, as in the old machine, the knife is now jirmly 
clamped to a swinging bar, which, while holding it secure- 
ly, is yet so arranged as to allow the edge of the section to 
be vgn om —— its whole length, in contact with the cir- 
cular edge of the grindstone, giving a perfectly uniform 
bevel to the sections. 

This attachment is simple and perfect, and can be attached 
to any common grindstone frame. 

Priee of machine complete, $10,0n board cars. Thirty per 
cent discount on orders for 5 or more. 

Attachment, $3.00. Forty per cent discount where 10 or 
more are ordered. Address all communications to 


THE CLIPPER MOWERS 





AND REAPERS. 





It is claimed that the CLIPPER has more essential points 
of excellence than are found in any other Mower made in 
the world. 

Its mechanical construction and finish of its working parts 
are not equaled by any implement of its kind. This, with 
our patented draft attachment, makes it one-third lighter in 
draft than any other Mower. It is the lightest, yet the strong- 
est, the most beautiful in design, yet the most durable, of 
any Mower made. Nearly one-fourth of its cost is for steel 
with less than ten dollars of wood-work, Finger-bars an 
fingers are made of solid cast steel. We attach to the No.4 
Mower, for reaping, a dropper or hand-rake. = 

An examination of the CLIPPERS will convince any one 
of their superior merits over all others in strength, durabil- 
ity, ease of draft, and reliability for work over all kinds of 
ground and in every variety of grass. Confident of this, 
we invite those in want of machines to examine for them- 
selves before purchasing elsewhere. 

For pamphlet, giving full information, address 

THE CLIPPER MOWER AND REAPER CO., 

P. O. Box 6,173. No. 154 Chambers-st., New York. 


Concrete Walks and Pavement. 


For Streets, Sidewalks, Carriage-ways, 


Floors, and Private Walks. 
BurRLEw & Fisk, Patents. 

Laid in one continuous piece. Smooth, durable and Fire- 
proof. Noiseless, cleanly, and not injured by frost, heat, or 
water. Preferable to stone, and costs but half as much, 
Work done, and Town, County and State rights for sale, by 

RUSSELL, FISK & CO., 440 West 28d-st.. New York City. 

«"» Send for a free Circular, with full particulars. 


Improved Foot Lathes, 


With Slide, Rest, and Fittings. Elegant, dura- 
ble, cheap and portable, Just the thing for 
the =p ged —— a 
end for descriptive circular, 
. Bt, BALDWIN, Lagoon, 8, H 











Standard Sorgo and Agricultural 
Machinery. 





Still the favorite! Every trial of a new Evaporator but 
increases the popularity of the old world-renowned Cook 
Evaporator, now in the eleventh season of its unexampled 
career. 

The sale of over 17,000, all of which have been warranted, 
and none returned, and the award of 60 First Premiums at 
State Fairs, testify to the enthusiastic approval of the great 
multitude. 

The Victor Cane Mill, the crowning work of twelve years’ 
experience in building Cane Mills, has been equally success- 
ful. 11,000 sold since 1863. First Premiums at 37 State Fairs. 

First Premium to both at the great South- 
ern Fair at New Orleans, January, 1868, for 
pressing and working Tropical Cane! 


Combined they furnish an outfit unrivalled in every re- 
spect, either for Sorghum or Tropical Cane. 

“Successful trial for years has given their apparatus a de- 
served reputation for superior excellence; we can heartily 
recommend them.”—American Agriculturist. 


The Victor Grain Drill. 


Fourseasons’ trial proves 
it, indeed, Victor. Force 
feed, high wheels, light 
draft,no weight on horses’ 
necks, and _ best made in 
market. Will sow lime 
or plaster with grain. 
_ Four-Horse Farm Thresh- 
= ers, Railway and Sweep 
Powers, etc. 
Send for Sorgo Hand- 
= === Book, Descriptive Circu- 
lars, etc., etc. BLYMYER, NORTON & Co., Cincinnati, 
0.3 BLYMYER, DAY & CO. Mansfield, O., and 
BLYMYER, FEARING & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


































YE’S AMERICAN GIANT STUMP EX- 
TRACTOR & BUILDING MOVER.—Pronounced by 
competent judges and Agricultural Fairs to be superior to 
any other machine ever known on Exhibition, for = 
Stumps, Trees, Rocks, and Buildings. State and County 
Rights for sale. For further particulars and Circulars, 
address McKNIGHT & SCOVEL, 
Bordentown, N. J. 


Or, RAY & CO., Burlington, Iowa. 


SORGHUM. 


CLOUGH’S NEW REFINING AND DEODORIZING 
PROCESS removes the offensive odor and taste from Sor- 
ghum; makes a delicious table syrup; saves labor in manu- 
facturing ; removes the gummy obstruction to granulation ; 
is a boon of incalculable value to the great Sorghum interest. 

Refining materials enough to refine 20 gallons syrup, with 
full directions for working experimentally, sent by express 
on receipt of $1.50. Responsible agents wanted, Send for 
descriptive Circulars. Address 

CLOUGH REFINING CO., 
114 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 














OR THOROUGH DRAINAGE 


Send for our improved, hard burned, Round Land 


Tile and Collars, with junctions, bends, and outlets, 
every thing you need for first-class work, in draining your 
farms, buildings, walks and carriage drives. 
We manufacture also, GLAZED SEWER PIPE, 
and furnish to order machines for making tile and pipe. 
Cc. W. BOYNTON & CO., Manufacturers, 
Woodbridge, N. J. 


Drain Tile Machine. 


All iron and steel. Compact, simple, durable. Is run 
by horse or steam-power. Will make any shape or size tile 
of the best quality,as large as 7-inch. For complete instruc- 
tions how tostart Tile Factories, price of mien &c., 


address . W. } “LD, 
Willoughby, Lake Co., Ohio. 











OCIPEDES@, 








: a 
EW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL Works 
ESTABLISHED 1830, 


THRESHING MACHINES 
-HORSE POWERS &G. 


Manufacturers of Wheeler’s RAILWA v 2s 
POWERS, for one, two, and three olga CHAIN HORSE 
LEVER POWERS, for four or six, and eight or ten horses 
Wheeler's THRESHERS and CLEANERS thresh and eis 
the srain fit for market. Are used with two or three H me 
Railway Power, or four or six Horse Lever Power ee 
The celebrated GEISER THRESHER and SEPAP 
or CLEANER, used with eight or ten Horse LEEARATOR 
Has og Fy oye eactaws ph i self-regulating blast, and cleans tie 
grain tit for market without waste, Is 2 bes anhiinary 
ingen Kk out waste, Is the best machine jin 
Shingle Machines, Atlantic Cotton G 
Machines, Horse Forks, &c. wiati 
All machines made by us guaranteed as represente. 
best machines re cheapest to buy, Address ed. The 
H y CO., Albany, N.Y, 
0., : 









Wood Sawing 


VHEELER, MELICK & 
Or GEISER THRESHING MACHINE © 


Racine, Wis, 
The 








Best 


Family Sewing Machine 
in the World is the 





“The Florence Sewing Machine is decided to be the best 


‘on exhibition. It must also be stated incidentally that 


‘THIS IS BETTER THAN ANY OF ITS CLASS 
“ KNOWN TO THE JUDGES,” 


—Report of Judges American Institute Fair, New York, 1861. 


PRINCIPAL AMERICAN AGENCIES, 


New York-—505 Broadway; 
Chicago—43 Madison Strect ; 
Cincinnati—28 West Fourth Street: 
Boston—141 Washington Street; 
Milwaukec—410 Milwaukee Street; 
Philadel phia—1123 Chestnut Street; 
St. Louis—612 North Fourth Street; 
Cleveland—43 Public Square; 
Detroit—158 Jefferson Avenue; 
Indianapolis—27 No. Pennsylvania Street; 
Baltimore—140 Baltimore Street; 
Hartford, Conn.—382 Main Street; 
New Orleans—6 Ohartres Street; 

San Francisco—111 Montgomery Street. 





pO PER CENT SAVED!—By making the knit 
e goods for Family use on the LAMB KNITTING 
MACHINE, and by manufacturing for the market a Large 
Profit can be made. No other Machine can do this. Send 
for Circular and SAMPLE STockING. N. CLARK, Agent, 
313 Washington-st., Boston, Mass, 


FLAX BRAKES, 


That break 2,000 to 3,000 Ibs. Flax Strawin ten hours, and 
take out 65 per cent of woody matter. A man and boy, with 
one to two horses, can work them. Will break both tangled 
and straight straw, and save 120 Ibs. to the ton more than 
any other machine, while it does the work better. No dan- 
ger to life or limb. They weigh about 1,000 lbs., occupy 
about five feet square, and as now made are strong and 
durable. Sold all ready to put the belt on puiley and start 
them. Hundreds are in use, and are admitted tobe the best 
machine to break flax. Flax and tow now bring high 
prices, with increasing consumption. Send for circular to 
JOHN W. QUINCY, 98 William St., New York City, 
Trexsurer and Agent of the Mallory & Sandford Flax Ma- 
chine Co, 

The best instructions for raising flax are contained in 4 
“Mannal of Flax Culture,” published by Orange Judd'& 
Co., 245 Broadway, New York, 


Hexamer’s Prong-Hoe. 


The best. labor-saving implement ever invented. Hoe, 
Rake, Cultivator, and Potato-digger combined. Kach Hoe 
is labeled with our Trade Mark, .‘* HEXAMER’S PRONG-HOE;” 
and all tools not so marked are imitations intended to de- 
ceive the purchaser. Circulars sent on application. Price 
’ er piece; $15 per dozen. Address ‘ 
G & HEXAMER, New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Or, B. K. BLISS & SON, 41 Park Row, New York. 








$1 
REIS 











Mm) ESTER’S COMBINED CARPENTER’S TOOL 
4% saves one fourth the labor at Weather-Boarding, In- 
quire of the Trade. Send stamp for circular to 27 Park 
Row, New York. 


VV ILLSTONE DRESSING 
CHINE, simple, durable and effective. Also 
GLAZIERS’ DIAMONDS. ™ 
JOHN DICKINSON, _ 
64 Nassau St., N.Y. 


——= 





DIAMOND MaA- 


Send Stamp 


for Circular. 
100 to $2 5 per Month guaranteed. 
Sure pay. Salaries pat 
weekly to Agents everywhere selling our Patent Everlasting 
White Wire Clothea Lines. Ca)l at, or write for particulard 
fo, the Girard Wire Mills, 261 No, Third:st,, Philadelphia, Pa) 
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A PARTNER WANTED, 


EITHER 
WITH OR WITHOUT CAPITAL. 


s Publishing and Printing Offices, and WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE Pemee's ADVOCATE). 


The Business ner otover ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES, and is THE LARGEST AND BEST 
“IN TE No individual of the male persuasion need apply, as lam a bachelor. For full 
y Post-masters and News-dealers throughout the United States 


which h Edition ofove) 

¥INE IN THE WORLD! 1 
aes Ss. S. WOOD, P. O. Building, Newburgh, N. Y. 
are furnished with Specimen Copies, 


ts aoe > : ta 
’e began our publication in July, 1867, as a PROSPECTUS Of 2 
ooh ay go af has since been issued monthly, and enlargec 


OLLAR MAG- 
articulars, 


ore Book Agency. It was made a small bi-monthly at 


four times, with subscription prices, 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 


10 cents & ea our last enlargement the ADVOCATE appears in a new form and dress, with title changed to “ Woop’s 


ants, and $1, ; 
HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE.’ 1 
Temperance, its pages are crow 
mind, and elevate the character, 
in all parts of the country: 


This is the largest Dollar Magazine in the world. Having for a motto, Knowledge, Virtue, and 
ded with the quintessence and cream of that which tends to stir the heart, improve the 
‘The following are but specimen commendations elicited from hundreds of publications 


Read What the Press says of Wood’s Houschold Advocate (now Magazine). 
es 1sEHOLD ADvocATE.—We have received the first five numbers of the 3d volume of the Advocate, and propose 
Woop's Housk ra Hhancnt of our opinion respecting it. In the first place it is only seventy-five cents a year, the chea 


to give the public tl 
est 28 well as the best ; 
to “promote knowledge, virtue i 

tains a good variety of new 


aper of the kind published in the world—at least that has come under our observation, 
», and temperance,”’—an aim deserving the favor of a Christian public. Itis a sixteen- age 
s, miscellaneous, original, and selected articles upon all the leading topics of the 


its object is 


aner, iti con . inti i 
paper, and c *s suffrage—many of which are certainly worth a great deal more than the subscription price.— West 


day, including woman L ¢ 
Virginian, Fairmount, West Va. 


Science, the 
Rocil Whig, Elklin, Ma. 


Among its monthly gleanings, we recognize the choicest sheaves from every field of knowledge. Literature, Art, 
Farm, the Household, the Grave, the Gay, all find a place in the carefully selected columns of the ADvocaTE.— 


Woop’s HovsEHOoLD ADVOCATE.—We have received from the publisher, Mr.S.S. Wood, Newburgh, N. Y., a file of this 


excellent monthly paper for this year. 
ren reading that wi d impr I 
eral appearance, and earnestly wish it success. 


We would especially recommend it to parents desiring to place before their child- 
l convey good impressions, and which is of a moral nature. We are well pleased with its tone and gen- 
5 A volume of it bound will be a household treasure.— Chateaugay, N. Y. 


Woop’s HovskHOLD ADVOCATE.—This most excellent journal comes to us this week, literally full of good things. It is 


certainly no wonder that its cire 
class family and literary pap 


ulation is so rapidly increasing, for we doubt if it has many equals in the country, as a first- 
er. Its contributions are high-toned and unexceptionable, its selections admirable. We hail 


it as one of the most pleasant and readable of our secular exchanges, and wish it a long, prosperous, and happy career.— 


Methodist Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We are unable to call to mind any other publication of three times its price that furnishes so much excellent reading 


matter for the family circle.—Union, Shelby, Til. 

The price 
in the United States. L \ 
with specimen copy of the Magazine on application, 


of the Magazine is 15 cents per copy, or $1 a year, and may be ordered of any Post-master or News-dealer 
No Premium List was ever offered more 
Address, 


liberal than ours, which will be sent free to any address 


S. S. WOOD, P. O. Building, Newburgh, N. Y. 





Composite Iron Works. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 
PATENT COMPOSITE WROUGHT-IRON 


Gates, Railing and Guards, 
IMPROVED WIRE, BANK COUNTER AND OFFICE 
RAILING, LAWN, COTTAGE, AND FARM-FENCE, 
VASES, FOUNTAINS, STATUARY, &e. 

IRON FURNITURE, STABLE FITTINGS, &c. 


CHASE & CoO., 
No. 109 Mercer-st., near Prince. 
Formerly No. 524 Broadway. 


AGENTS WANTED! 
To sell a new Law Book for Business Men: CHAMBERLIN’S 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL LAW; 


With full Instructions and Practical Forms adapted toevery 
kind of Business, and to all the States of the Union. 
‘By FRANKLIN CHAMBERLIN, 

‘ Of the United States Bar. 

This is the only entirely new Book of the kind published 
for many years. It is prepared by an able, PRACTICAL 
LAWYER, specially fitted for the work by an_ extensive 
practice of twenty-five years. The Forms are plain, concise, 
and free from all verbiage and useless repetitions ; while for 
accuracy and complete adaptation to the wants of the 
People, no other work can at all compare with it. 

To Farmers, Merchants, Mechanics, Manufacturers, and 
to business men generally, and to all young men, it is inval- 
uable. Send for circulars and full information, 

0. D. CASE & CO., Publishers, Hartford, Conn.; No.1 
Spruce-st., (Tribune Building,) New York; Cincinnati, O.; 
and Chicago, I 















IMMENSE SALE IN PROSPECT! NEW 
CHURCH MUSIC BOOK. 


THE CHORAL TRIBUTE. 


By L. 0. EMERSON, Author of “Harp of Judah,” “ Jubi- 
late,” &c. ENTIRELY NEW MUSIC. 400 pages. The best 
book of Church Music ever offered to Choirs, Singing 
Schools, and Convention. Price $1.50; $13.50 per doz. Sent 
post-paid. To be ready in July, Specimen sheets sent free 
to any address on application. O. BitsoNn & CO., Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 





DO FTE NOW—Don’t Delay, 


but send 25 cents at once and receive MAPLE LEAVES 
for twelve months. It is the best, the cheapest, and the 
most popular monthly published, Specimen copies sent on 
receipt of a postage seems ¥ Address 

0. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau-st., New York. 


$1 00 CASHEL for Original PUZ- 
= ZLES will be given by MERRYMAN'S MontH- 
Ly. See present number, of any news-dealer. Four differ- 
ent numbers as samples to new\ readers, sent post-paid for 
25 cts.—haif price. Largest, best, and cheapest magazine 
ofitskind. JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau-st., N. Y. 





qyAN EW’S Art of TRAINING ANI- 
MALS tells all secrets of the most successful train- 
ers, horse breaking, sporting dogs, and all animals, all Cir- 
cus Tricks, snake charming, farm animals, &c. 200 large 
pres, 60 illustrations, only 50 cts. of booksellers, or JESSE 
HANEY & Co., 119 Nassau-st., N. Y. Only complete book. 
yr _ " 
QLow HORSES MADE FAST and 
or fast horses made faster. Plain, practical instructions 
or improving speed and style, and much other valuable in- 
formation in No. 19 of HANEY’S JOURNAL, only Five 
Cents, of any news-dealer, or JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 
Nassau-st., N. Y.- Has exposures of humbugs, 
WANTED—AGENTS! Ladies or Gentlemen to 
sell our popular allegorical engraving entitled ** From 
phore to Shore ”—suggestive of Life's journey from 
ildhood to Old Age. A perfect gem. 
- B, RUSSELL, 55 Cornhill, Boston, 

















DRINK PURE TEAS. 


WE SELL THE FINEST 
TEAS AND COFFEES 
RETAIL AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
WE NEVER ADULTERATE. 
WE SELL ONLY , 
PURE TEAS and COFFEES 


AT THE 


CREAT UNITED STATES 


THEA WAREHOUSE, 
26, 28, and 30 Vesey-st., New York. 
(Astor House Block,) P. O. BOX 574. 

AT PRICES TO SUIT ALL CUSTOMERS. 

The result so recently arrived at by the New York World 
Commissioners, and Professor SEELEY, in their important 
investigations into the adulteration of food and drinks, 

NITE 


is as follows: ‘Teas bought at THE GREAT UNITED 
STATES TEA WAREHOUSE are FuLL Wriaut and 


UNADULTERATED. 
Clubs supplied on very liberal terms. Club circulars with 
full particulars and prices sent free on application. 


NLARGED AND BEAUTIFIED.—That old fa- 
m4 _vorite of the reading public, the SATURDAY 
EVENING POST, has been ENLARGED and BEAUTIFIED, 
and is now the Cheapest, and, as many think, the Best, of 
the first-class literary weeklies. Terms, $2.50 a year, (with 
a beautiful Premium_Engraving). Five copies (and one 
extra), $8. Address H. PETERSON & CO., 519 Walnut-st., 
Philadelphia. Q@" Send at once for a Sample Number, 


which is furnished gratis. 


N 
TO AGENTS. 

LOSSING'S PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR 
OF 1812 is now ready for delivery to Agents. Price, in 
Cloth, $7.00; Full Roan, $9.00; Hate Calf, $10.00. 

HARPER & BROTHELS, New York. 














Bo 2 Or OO [Oc roe « 22 en IO MS 
Pat’d Water-Proof Paper 
loojing, Siding, Ceiling, 

2 Carpeting, Water Pipes,e 

Lave Gutters, §c, Address 

C. J. FAY & SONS, Camden, New Jersey. 

nt, 


—— 





S 
Either of the books mentioned below will be sent, 


post-paid, on receipt of the price, by the Publishers, 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York City. 


Fuller’s Grape Culturist....-...-. -$1.50 


This is the latest and most practical work issued on the 
Culture of the Hardy Grapes, with full directions for 
all departments of Propagation, culture, etc., with one 
hundred and five excellent engravings, illustrating the 
various operations of Planting, Training, Grafting, etc. 
New edition, revised and enlarged. By ANDREW S. 
Fuutuer, Practical Horticulturist. Cloth. 12mo, 262 pp. 


Gregory on Squashes...........-Paper, 30 
This little Treatise, which no Farmer or Gardener 
ought to be withont, tells all about selecting the soil 
for Squashes; how much manure is necessary ; how to 
prepare and plant; about hoeing. and cultivating ; set- 
ting of the fruit; ripening, gathering, storing, care 
during winter, etc. By James J. H. Gregory, Pa 
per covers, 12mo, 69 pp. 











or 








HINTS TO HORSEKEEPERS, 


A COMPLETE 


MANUAL FOR HORSEMEN. 
BY THE LATE HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
(FRANK FORESTER.) 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


HOW TO BREED A HORSE— 


CHOICE OF STALLION.—National Value of the Horse— 
The best class of Horses the cheapest for all purposes— 
What constitutes excellence—Blood: what it gives; 
should be on the side of the Sire—Breed UP. not down- 
Diseases and Defects Hereditary—General Rules. 

CHOICE OF THE MARE.—Size, Symmetry and Sound- 
ness more important than Blood—Points of the Brood 
Mare—Diseases Hereditary—Condition of the Mare — 
Should have moderate work when with Foal—Food and 
care during gestation— Health and temper. 

MUTUAL ADAPTATION OF SIRE AND DAM.—First 
consideration in Improvement of “cold” Blood—Rela- 
tive size of Sire and Dam—Defects in either Parent— 
How Remedied in Progeny—Bloods which “hit.” 

CANADIAN BLOOD.—The Canadian_ originally the 
French Norman—Characteristics—Hardih —Speed— 
Mode of Improvement—Crossing with Thorough-breds. 

NORMAN BLOOD.—Origin and History of the Percheron 
Norman—A pure race—Characteristics and Points, 

MODERN ARAB BLOOD.—English and American Thor- 
ough-breds derived from Oriental Blood—are now 
superior to the Modern Arabs—Nolan Arab. 


PONIES — DIFFERENT BREEDS, 


CHARACTERISTICS AND UTILITY.—Origin—Different 
Breeds—Shetlands and Scots—Galloways and Narragan- 
setts—Mustangs and Indians—Profit of raising Ponies. 


HOW TO BREED MULES. 


Value of Mules—Their History and Natural a 
The Mule and Hinney—Thorough-blood wasted in the 
Dam for Mules—The Mule in the United States—Large 
size not Desirable—Varieties of the Ass—The kind of 
Mares to be selected. 


HOW TO BUY A HORSE. 


Of whom to Buy it—Extraordinary Cheapness and Ex- 
traordinary Excellence not consistent with each other— 
Points to be regarded—How to Examine the Eye—Broken 
Wind—Roaring—Whistling—Broken Knees—To examine 
the age Back Sinews—Spavins— 
Ringbones—Curbs—How to tell the Age of a Horse. 


HOW TO FEED A HORSE... 


Consequences of Improper Feeding—Different Food for 
different conditions—Food for the Brood Mare—for the 
Foal—For Working Horses—Green Food—Carrots—Corn 
—Feeding Horses in Training—While ees a 
mering Horses—The Best Method—Manag t of Om- 
nibus Horses in New York. 


HOW TO STABLE AND GROOM A 


HORSE.—Requisites for a good Stable—The economy of 
Proper Arrangements—Ventilation—Grooming; its ne- 
cessity for all descriptions of Horses—How Performed— 
Clothing—Treatment when brought in from Work. 


HOW TO BREAK, AND USE A 


HORSE.—What is required in a well-broken Horse—His 
education should commence when a Colt—Bitting—Put- 
ting in Harness—How to Use a Horse—Travelling—Work- 
ing—Pleasure Horses—Punishment, 


HOW TO -PHYSIC A HORSE — 


SIMPLE REMEDIES FOR SIMPLE AILMENTS.—Causes 
of Ailments—Medicines to be given only by the order of 
the Mester Degas and Purging—Spasmodic Colic— 
Inflammation of the Bowels—Inflammation of the Lungs 
—How to Bleed—Balls and Purgatives—Costiveness— 
Cough—Bronchitis—Distemper—W orms—Diseases of the 
Feet—Scratches—Thrush—broken Knees, 


FARRIERY, ETC. 
Castration — Docking and_Nicking — Blood-letting — 
Treatment of Strains and Woun alls of the Skin— 
Cracked Heels—Clipping and Singeing—Administering 
Medicines—Diseases of the Feet. 


HOW TO SHOE A HORSE. 


Unskillful Shoers—Anatomy of the Food Illustrated— 
The Foot of a Colt—Preparation ot the Foot—Removing 
the Old Shoe—Paring the Foot—The Shoe—Fitting the 
Shoe—Nailing—Number of Nails—Diseases of the Foot. 


BAUCHER’S METHOD OF TRAIN- 


ING HORSES.—What Constitutes a Well-trained Horse— 
To make him come at your call—The Philosophy of 
Training—Flexions of the Jaw—Flexions of the Neck— 
Flexions of the Croup—Backing—The Paces—Leaping. 


HOW TO RIDE A HORSE. 
The Saddle—The Girths—The Stirrups—Saddle-Cloths— 
The Crupper—The Martingale—‘The Bridle—Spurs— 
Mounting and Dismounting—The Seat—The Han 
—The Paces—Hints for Special Cases—The Art 
of Falling—Riding with Ladies. 


LADIES RIDING—WRITTEN 
A LADY.—Learning to Ride—The Side-saddle—The Girths 
—The Stirrup—The Bridle—The Martingale—The Bit— 
The Dress—Mounting and Dismounting—The Position— 
The Hands—The Leg and Whip—Accidents, 


HOW TO DRIVE A HORSE. 
The Art of Driving—Siegees privng oe to Holdthe 


Reins—Driving a Psir—Four-in-hand Driving—Driving 
Working Horses—Plowing—Three-a-breast, ¢ 


RAREY’S SYSTEM OF HORSE- 
TAMING.—Rarey’s System a New Discovery—Previous 
System—Principles "Ot this 8 rotem — ineiragtions for 
practicing > Method—To Stable the Horse—To 
Approach the Horse—Tying up_the Leg Laying. the 
Horse Down—Finale—Vices and Bad Habits—Rearing— 
Kicking—Baulking—Pulling on the Halter—Shying. 


VETERINARY HOMCEOPATHY. 


Principles of the System—Table of Remedies—General 
Direc ote me of a Sick Animal—Dict—Reme- 
dies for Specific Caces—Glossary of Diseases. F 

$1.75. 


12mo. 425 p.—Sent by mail post-paid. 
ORANCE JUDD &CO., 


245 Broadway, New-York. 
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GRAPE 


THR CULTURE OF THE NATIVE 


AND WINE. 


GRAPE 
AND MANUFACTURE OF 


AMERICAN WINE. 
By GEO. HUSMANN, of Missouri. 


A New and Practical Book, Fully Illustrated. 


Containing full and practical directions for propagating 
from Seed, Cuttings, Layers, and by Grafting. Location 
.and Mode of Preparing the Soil. Choice of Varieties, 
and full description of all the leading sorts. 
Planting. Treatment of the Vine, first, second, third, 
and- fourth years. All Methods of Training and 
Pruning. Diseases. Insects. Birds. Pests. Girdling. 
Manuring. Thinning of Fruit. Renewing Old Vines. 
Gathering and Preserving the Fruit. The Wine Cellar. 
Apparatus for Wine Making. Grape Mill and Press. 
Fermenting Vats. Wine Casks, Making Wine. After- 
treatment of Wine. Use of Husks and Lees. Dr. Gall’s 
and Petoil’s Method. Must Scale. Acidimeter. Wine- 
waking Made Easy. Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 








Forest Tree Culturist,. 
A "ERE AT IS EF 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF 


AMERICAN FOREST TREES. 
WITH 

THE MOST VALUABLE 

By ANDREW 8. FULLER, 


Author of the 


NOTES ON SPECIES, 


* Grape Culturist.”’ 


This is a book of much importance toall in the “ Great 
West,” where the scarcity of timber is the one great ob- 
stacle to the settlement of our large prairies. With its 
aid the farmer can in a few years have his own timber 
lot, from which to obtain a supply for the various uses of 
his farm. 

CONTENTS. 

|Planting Trees for Shelter, 
Time for Sowing Seeds. )Praning of Forest Trees, 
Preserving Seeds. \Proning Evergrecns, 
Gathering and Transporting Time to Prune. 
{Time to cut Timber. 
Description of Varietics of 

Deciduous Trees. 


Propagation. 


Seeds. 

Where to obtain Seeds. 
Growing from Cuttings. 
Budding, Grafting, etc. {Small Deciduous Trees. 
Transplanting. Evergreen Trees—Varieties, 
Transplanting large Trees.'Evergreen Shrubs — Varic- 
Depth to Plant Trees. | ties. 

Price, Post-paid, $1.50, 


ORANCE JUDD & CO. 
245 Broadway, New York. 


Address 





Mode of 








Cummings & Miller. 


Carpenters, Builders, and Stone Cutters: 

Your attention is invited to this PRACTICAL WORK 
ON ARCHIILTECTURE, giving in detail on a working, 
drawing scale, the exterior and interior of various Classes 
of buildings—with 382 designs and 714 illustrations, 
containing street fronts, suburban houses, cottages, cut 
We. 
taining designs and illustrations that 
Price, Post-paid, $10.00. 


stone work, &c., It is if by iMinches in size, con- 
separately would 
cost hundreds of dollars. 


———6 Oo 


Modern American Architecture. 
BY CUMMINGS & MILLER. 
Containing 
DESIGNS ANID) PLANS. 
For Villas, Farm-Houses, Cottages, City Residences, 
Churches, School-Houses, &. &. With Vifty-tive orig- 


inal plates, giving in detail, 


PLANS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
In sending for this 
Cummings & Miller's 


suited to all parts of the country. 
book it should be that 

* Modern American Architecture’ is wanted, imetead of 
* Architecture,” another yaluable work by the same 
authors, Price, Post-paid, $10.00. 


ORANCEZJUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


stated 





ELLIOTT’sS 


Lawn and Shade Trees. 


ELLIOTT. 


mx OF. R. 

This work contains full descriptions of all the popular 
varieties of Deciduous and Evergreen Trees and Shrubs, 
for planting in Parks, Cemeteries, and private grounds, 
including those of late introduction, 

Illustrated by over sixty engravings of trees and shrubs. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 

245 Broadway, New York. 


Address 





| SENT POST-PAID, - : - - 











“WARING’S 
BOOKS FOR FARMERS, 


DRAINING FOR PROFIT 


DRAINING FOR HEALTH, 


By GEO. Ei. WARING, Jr, 
Engineer of the Drainage of Central Park, New York, 
CONTENTS. 

LAND TO BE Drainep; Tow Drains Act; Tow to 
Make Drains; How tro Take Cane or Drag; 
Wuat Draining Costs; Wit It Pay? How to Makg 
Tires; RECLAIMING SALT Mansues; House anp Towy 
DRAINAGE. 

EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY TIE PREss, 

He (the author) describes the action of draining upon 
the soil, the construction of single drains and systems of 
drains, the cost and the profit of thorough drainage, the 
making of tiles, and the reclaiming of galt narshes, 
treats sensibly of malarial diseases, and closes with a 
chapter which should be widely read, on house drainage 
and town sewerage in theirrelations to the public health, 

[Portland (Me .) Press. 

Nowhere does this book merit a wider circulation than 
in the West. Every year adds to the thousands of dollars 
lust to this State from want of proper surface drainage, 
to say nothing of the added gain to result froma com. 
plete system of under-drainage. This book will prove 
an aid to any farmer who may consult it. 

[ Chicago (IL) Republican, 

A book that ought to be in the hands of every farmer, 
PRICE, $1.50, 

een ee 
hao wT Al he 
EARTH CLOSETS: 
How to Make them and how to Use them, 
By GEO. E. WARING, Jr. 

It is sufficiently understood, by al! who have given the 
least thought to the subject, that the waste of the most 
vital elements of the soil’s fertility, through our present 
practice of treating human excrement as a thing that is 
to be hurried into the sea, or buried in underground 
vaults, or in some other way put out of sight and ont of 
reach, is fullof danger to our future prosperity. Sup- 
ported as the arguments in this little work are by the 
most imperative agricultural and sanitary considerations, 
it is believed that they will commend themselves to the 
approval of all, in both town and country, who have the 
well-being of society at heart. 

SENT POST-PAID... PAPER COVERS. 
— 

‘LEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE 

ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE 
A BOOK FOR YOUNG FARMERS, 
By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 

Formerly Agricultural Engineer of the Central Park, in 
New York, 


REVISED. 


PRICE ets, 


CAREFULLY 
CONTENTS. 

Tarn PLANT; Ture Som.; MANURES ; Mecnantcat Cul 
TIVATION ; ANALYSIS, 

The foregoing subjects are all discussed in plain and 
simple language, that any farmer's boy may understand, 
The book is written by a successful practical farmer, and 
is full of information, good advice, and sound doctrine. 

HMORACE GREELEY gays of it: ‘* Though dealing 
with facts unfamiliar to many, there is no obscure sel- 
tence, and scarcely a hard word in the book ; its 2 fair, 
open pages may be read in the course of two evenings 
and thoroughly studicd in the leisure hours of a week ; 
and we pity the man or boy, however old or young, who 
can find it dull reading, Hardly any one is so wise that 
he will not learn something of value from its perusal; 14 
one is so ignorant or undeveloped that he cannot generally 
understand it; and no farmer or farmer’s son can study it 
thoughtfully without being a better and more successful 
cultivator than before.” 

SENT POST-PAID, - 2 © = 
Address 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


PRICE, $1.00. 
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[1909. AMERICAN AGRICUIL/TURIST. 


PRACTICAL STANDARD BOOKS ON ARCHITECTURE, 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


WOODWARD'S NATIONAL ARCHITECT. 


By GHKO, EK, WOODWARD, Arcarrecr, 


One large quarte volume, superbly bound. PRICE TWELVE DOLLARS. 





A Practical Work, containing 1,000 Designs, Plans, and Details, for Country, Suburban and Village 


Houses, all drawn to Working Scale. 


%oranective Views ~~ : . a Py ° . ‘ af ne -ota y . 
Perspective Views, front and side elevations, sections, and full detail drawings, with specifications and estimates. Also, detail drawings to working scale, of Brackets, Cor 
aices, French Roofs, Sectional and Framing Plans of French Roofs, Dormer Windows for French Roofs, Bay Windows, Inside Shutters, French Windows, Balconies, Verandas, 
Porches, Lattice-Work, Stairs, Newels, Balusters, Sliding Doors, Window Casings, Gable Finish, Finials, Crestings, Canopies, Hoods, Observatories, Base, Architraves, Plastet 


Finish, Cornices, Ceilings, Hard-wood Mantels, 
And all that is required by a Builder to Design, Specify, Erect, and Completely Finish Dwellingchouses 


in the Latest and Most Approved Styles. Price, Post-paid, $12.00, 


ALSO, LATEST EDITIONS OF 
Woodward's Cottages and Farm-Houses. 
188 Original Designs and Plans of low-priced Cottages, Farm-Houses and Outbuildings, and numerous plans for laying out small tracts of ground. POST-PAID, $1.50. 
Woodward's Suburban and Country FTlouses. 
With Designs and Plans of Country and Suburban Houses, and many examples of the French Roof. POST-PAID, $1.50. 
Wooodward’s Country Tlomes. 
150 Designs and Plans of Country Houses of moderate cost, with Mlustrated Descriptions of the manner of constructing Balloon Frames. POST-PAID, $1.50. 
Wheeler’s Rural Tlomes. 


Houses suited to American Country Life. Hlustrated with Original Plans end Designs, and full Directions for Designing, Building, Heating, and Furnishing, and Form of 
Contract and Specifications. POST-PAID, $2.00, 


Wheeler's TTomes for the People. 
For the Suburb and Country, The Villa, the Mansion, and the Cottage, 100 Original Designs, with full descriptions and constructive and miscellaneous details. 


POST-PAID, $3.00. 


Jaques’? Manual of the Tilouse. 
How to Build Dwellings, Barns, Stables, and Outbuildings of all kinds. Witha Chapter on Churches and School-Houses, 126 Designs and Plans, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


Rural Church Architecture. 
Comprising a series of Designs for Churches. Exemplified in Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Details. By UPJOHN, RENWICK, WHEELER, WELLS, AUSTIN, STONE, 
CLEVELAND, BACKUS, REEVE, etc. One folio volume, printed in colors, 45 plates, POST-PAID, $12.00. 


By special arrangement, all the above books will be furnished at prices named by 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 2%45 Broadway, New York. 
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(Advertisements on this page, $2.50 per Agate Line of Space.) 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


Receive their Teas by the Cargo from the 
best Tea districts of China and Japan, and 
sell them in quantities to suit customers 

AT CARGO PRICES. 


CLUB ORDERS PROMPTLY SUPPLIED. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 # b. 

MIXED, (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 = tb. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.20 per pound. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 

YOUNG — (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 
pound. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 

GUNPOWDER, (Green), best $1.50 per pound, 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE. 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF- 
FEE, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per ound, and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED (Unground), 

+» 30C., best 40c. per lb. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 
33c., best 35c. per Ib. 











We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion. If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our expense within thirty days, and have the money re- 
funded. 


: Great American Tea Company, : 
Nos. 3{ and 383 VESEY-ST., 


UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES WRINGER 


Recommended as “Best,” by American Agriculturist. 
(See Premium List and_ back numbers.) Sold by dealers 
generally. R. C. BROWNING, Gen. Agent, 

32 Cortlandt-st., New York. 


HORSFORD’S SELF-RAISING BREAD 
PREPARATION 


Makes the most wholesome and best of BREAD, BISCUIT, 
cakes, &c. Unlike some other yeast, it contains no POISON 
to create DYSPEPSIA, and the bread may therefore be 
eaten hot without detriment. Resolving itself into Phos- 
phate of Lime and _ soda, it prevents RICKETS, CHOLERA, 
and decay of TEETH, and promotes the growth of Muscle 
and Bone. In “raising” the dough it does not, like other 
yeast, decompose flour, but adds nutriment to the bread, 
and. otherwise improves it in quality and quantity. Each 
package contains full directions for use. Send for pam- 


— supplied gratis. Ask your Grocer for “ Horsford’s 
y a 
r 











read Preparation.” WILSON, LOCKWOOD, 
& CU., Wholesale Agents, 201 Fulton-st., New York. 


- INTERESTING TO LapiEs.—I have had one 
of Grover & Baker’s machines in use fourteen 
years, during which time I have worked con- 
stantly on it, and it has never cost one cent for 


repairs. 





E. A. Pace, 
Keene, N. H. 


PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, 
For Farm, Mining, or 
MECHANICAL PURPOSES. 


These machines require no brick-work ; mounted on legs, 
they are especially adapted for use in Mills, Shops, Foun- 
da or Printing Roems; or mounted on wheels, they are 

for out-door work, Threshing, Wood Sawing, étc. 
lars, with coaiges and prices, furnished on appli- 
cation to A. N. WOOD & CO., 
Eaton, Madison County, N. Y. 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE, Amherst, s. For Circulars or any desired 
information, address the President, W. 8. CLARK. 











Rural Improvements. 


R. M. CopEtanD, Author of Country Life, furnishes plans 
and advice for laying out and planting Public and Private 
— of every description. Refers to John M. Forbes, 

oston; Rufus Waterman, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. 
Shaw, New York City; Rev. E. T. Fletcher, Indianapolis, 
Ind. ; O. S. Hubbell, Philadelphia, Penn.; Dr. Jolin T. Gil- 
man, Portland, Me. 40 Barrister’s Hall, Boston, Mass. 





FREE! Our New Catalogue of Improved 

44+ STENCIL DIES. MORE THAN 

$200 A MONT HH is being made with them. 
8. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 





D. PUTNAM & CO., Produce Commission 

@ Merchants, No. 68 Pearl-st.New York. “ Quick sales 
and prompt returns.” (§@~ Send for our weekly Price Cur- 
rent and Marking Plate. 29 








way BE TROUBLED WITH 
FLIES 








and 
MOSQUITOES? 
A SURE PREVENTIVE. 


Window Screens 
ON A NEW PLAN. 

Neater, Stronger, Cheaper, and Better in Every Respect, 
than any other SCREEN in the market. Wholesale and Re- 
tail. Send for a Circular. E.S. & J. TORREY & CO., 

No. 11 Barclay-st., New York. 


American Weeds and Useful Plants. 


BY WILLIAM DARLINGTON, M. D. 
Revised, with additions, 
BY PROF. GEORGE THURBER. 

An enumeration and description of useful Plants and 
Weeds, which merit the notice, or require the attention 
of American Agriculturists. 

CONTENTS. 
REMARKS ON WEEDS. 
SrrucTURAL Botany. 
ANALYTICAL KEY TO 
NATURAL ORDERS. 

BoTaNICAL CLASSIFICATION. 
BoTANICAL TERMS. 
AutTuors’ NAMES. 
BoranicaL NAMEs. 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN NAMES. 
Names of PLANTS ILLUSTRATED. 
SENT POST-PAID. - - - - - - PRICE, $1.%5. 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT 


In the Market and Family Garden. 
By PETER HENDERSON. 





Everything is made perfectly plain. Read the TaBLe 


oF CONTENTS. 


Men Fitted for Gardening. 
Amount of Capital Required. 
Profits of Market Gardening. 
Manures and Implements. 
Location, Situation, Preparation. 
When, and Where to Sow. 
Transplanting; Insects. 
Varieties and Cultivation. 
Packing for Shipping. 
Preservation in Winter. 
Find Out from this book how to make money from 
your Garden. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - -. - 


COPELANDS COUNTRY LIFE. 
A COMPENDIUM OF 
AGRICULTURAL & HORTICULTURAL 


Practical Knowledge. 
By ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND. 

It contains 926 large Octavo Pages and 250 Engravings, 
and embraces Descriptions, Hints, Suggestions and De- 
tails of great value to those interested in Country Life. 
The following are some of the matters of which it treats; 


DRAININC. 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP. : 
SHRUBS. i ee. 
FRUITS. - 
FLOWERS. 
VECETABLES. 
HOT-HOUSE PLANTS. 
GRAPE CULTURE. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

The Kitchen Garden receives particular attention. 
In short, as its name indicates, the book treats of almost 
every subject that needs consideration by those living in 
the country, or having anything to do with the cultivation 
of the soil. 

SENT POST-PAID, - + + + PRICE, $5.00. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


PRICE, $1.50 





American Farm 


ORIGINALLY BY 


Book. 


R. L. ALLEN, 


Author of ‘* Diseases of Domestic Animals,” and Sormerly 
editor of the ‘** American Agriculturist.” 


REVISED AND ENLARGED BY 


LEWIS F. ALLEN, 


” 


Author of ‘* American Cattle,” editor of the * American 


Short-horn Herd Book,” ete. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS, 

Everything connected with the business of farming 
finds a place init; soils, manures of every kind, irriga- 
tion and draining, grasses, grain and root crops, fruits, 
cotton, hemp, fences, farm buildings, domestic cattle, 
sheep, poultry, and the like. The work has been written 
with great care by men qualified to discuss the subject, 
and it is really valuable. The chapter on soils should be 
read carefully by every farmer who desires to make the 
most of the land he cultivates. The chapter on fruits 
constitutes an important feature of the work; and there 
is nothing in it which is not well considered and useful, 

Worcester Daily Spy. 


Comprehensive and careful, telling, and telling specif- 
ically, just what the tillers of the soil need to know, it 
will prove of great advantage to all who faithfully follow 
its counsels in the spirit in which they are given. 

Congregationalist & Recorder. 


It intelligently and quite fully discusses the various 
operations of farm life, and is invaluable to all engaged 
in agriculture. Farmer's Cabinet. 


For the young man of rural tastes, but without a train- 
ing at the plow-handles, who asks for a general guide and 
instructor that shall be to agriculture what the map of 
the world is to geography, it is the best manual in print. 
For the working farmer, who in summer noonings and 
by the winter fireside would refresh his convictions and 
reassure his knowledge by old definitions and well-con- 
sidered summaries, it is the most convenient hand-book, 
From its double authorship one might expect some show 
of patch-work, the original statement of the author of 
1846, annotated and qualified by the writer of this year, 
But this has been wisely avoided. The book is a unit, 
and shows no disparity of style nor contradiction in 
statement. Practically it is altogether a recent and time- 
ly volume. Only so much of the original Book of the 
Farm, by R. L. Allen, as time could not change, has been 
adopted by the reviser. New York Tribune. 

It is a volume of over five hundred pages, and in its 
present shape comprises all that can well be condensed 
into an available volume of its kind. 

Hartford Daily Times. 


It is almost as comprehensive as a cyclopmedia. We 
can safely recommend it asa valuable and standard work. 
. Salem Gazette. 
It has a very wide range of subjects, taking up nearly 
all matters that are most important to farmers, Com- 
prising the combined wisdom and experience of two em- 
inent agriculturists, it must prove of great value to the 
class for whom it is prepared. New York Observer. 
It is crammed full of just the information that is want 
ed, which it isa pleasure to recommend. We know of 
no better encyclopzedia of farming. 
New York Tndependent. 
In its present revised and enlarged form, it is a work 
that every practical farmer may consult with advantage, 
and none can well afford to do without. 
Christian Intelligencer. 
It is something in favor of this work that it has been 
before the public for many years. The original work was 
prepared with extraordinary care, and contained a vast 
amount of general truth that is as applicable now as it 
was then; it has therefore been made the basis of the 
present work, which, to all intents and purposes, is new, 
since it is adapted to the present improved state of agti- 
cultural knowledge. Every department is prepared with 
conscientious care and with a view of making the work 
a reliable source of agricultural information. 
Chicago Republican. 


SENT POST-PAID............+0+: ....PRICE $2.50. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 























